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CHAP. I. 



JOiAJJ^ 



Of the Games of the Equality of Men as to Ranh 
in Nations of Htmters ; and qf the dependent 
situation to which the majority of the People are 
redtu:ed in the Shepherd state. 



In countries in which there were no domestic 
animals, as North America, New Holland,' &c. the 
first inhabitants, from the natural aversion of man 
to labour, and their having ho proper instruments 
for digging the ground, would be induced to rely 
on hunting and fishing for the principal part of 
their subsistence. But we cannot suppose that 
any man of common sense, even in the- rudest 
state of society, would trust entirely to the chance 
of success in hunting, when it was in his power to 
have sheep and cows, &c. to supply him when un- 
successful, and as he became old or infirm ; far 
less can we suppose, that a number of men would 

A 



overlook such obvious advantages for ages ; nor 
is there any instance on record, of any society of 
men, who depended upon hunting and fishing for 
the principal part of their food, in any country in 
which such. domestic animals could be obtained. 
We must therefore conclude, that what is called 
the shepherd state has been the original state of 
societies in all such aMmtriea^ 

It is obvious that a considerable number of 
people, who have flocks and herds, can subsist 
together in any country tolerably fertile ; andy as 
people who lived in such situations must have bad 
much leisure, their attention would necessarily be 
directed to the amelioration of their condition, 
by gradual improvements in those manufactures 
of primary necessity, of which they possessed the 
materials in abundance ; and they wou}d be gra« 
dually induced to use their horses and oxen iq 
the cultivation of the soil :— rinducepient^ to imt 
prove their situation which were not possessed by 
those who lived in countries where po domestic 
animals existed } where few people could live tOr 
gether ; and where constant exertions, were ne^ 
pessary to protect their persons, and procure food^ 

* • 

Hence, as it is fully ascertained, that millioiMf 
of people in Tartary and Arabia, where horses 
l^d axien have always b$en in plenty, J^ave lived 



in the shepherd state^ with a small proportion of 
tillage, for thousands of years, without advancing 
to the more improved condition of agriculturists ii 
there is no reason for supposing that America, 
New Holland, &c. had been inhabited only for a 
few centuries when discovered, merely because 
the people had made so little progress towards ci* 
vilizatiom. Even in the countries which are des* 
titute ef domestic aoimals, the inhahituits toake 
greater advances in social union, in proportion as 
greater numbers can subsist together. In North 
America, where deer and bisons were in eonsidex* 
able f^entjj the people lived in a mudi more so^ 
f^ manner, and when first discovered, had iv^ 
provod their mental powers much more than th^ 
inhaUtaQt? of New Holland, in which there were 
few animals of any kind fit for food, and none-of 
any considerable si^e ; where the inhabitants are 
aaid to have depended upon fish, grubs, and ferur 
roots for food, and where very few consequently 
could live together. In ench countries^ the inha- 
bitants have so few opportunities of improvement, 
that it is fav from being improbable, that they 
may have continued in that state many thousands 

of years* 

« 

The situation of individuals, in nations of hinv 
tears and fishers, with respect to one another, 13 
totally difierent from what it is in nations qtshep^ 
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herds, or where the people depend upon agricul- 
ture for subsistence. Eax:h individual hunter de- 
pends upon his own exertions for a supply of his 
wants ; and, as no one can regularly supply his 
neighbours with food and clothing, so as to ren- 
der them dependent upon him for these necessa- 
ries, and induce them in return to obey hi^ orders, 
the strong can only exert his own individual 
strength in maltreating the weak, which will be 
effectually opposed by the neighbours, n6t only 
from a natural regard to justice, but also from a 
dread of meeting with similar treatment them- 
selves. Thus, a total want of means to engage 
or support dependents, is the cause of the perfect 
equality of the people in point of rank, anid that 
there are no masters or servants in such nations. 

But in countries in which there are sheep and 
cows, individuals, by possessing numbef s of these 
domestic animals, can support 'numerous families. 
Hence, where there are no' common protectors to 
defend the weak, those who have no domestic ani- 
mds, and even those who have a few, but not 
power to protect them, must feel it to be their in- 
terest to make the best bargain they can with tliose 
who have large flocks and herds and power to pro-? 
tect them, and become their servants rather than 
run the risk of starving of hunger or of being 
|:obbed and muyd^r^d, 



Intiusf, aH: tKose who^have no domestic anim^b^ 
aiad thoste who have not power to protect what they 
huve, must, in such iSituations, become ike servants 
and dependents of the rich and powerful. It is 
thi^ command over a number of dependents which 
constitutes the power of the masters of the Tar* 
tar hordes and Arabian tribes, which may gradual*- 
ly increase or dqCrease, as the leader behaves well 
or ill to his dependents and can protect them, and 
as the dependents think it their interest to conti* 
nue with, or to Ijeave their leader- 

The situation of the dependents naturally in*, 
duces them to adopt a fawning submissive beha- 
viour to- masters, which generates and fosteiis in 
them, self-sufficiency, arrogance and insolence; 
manners, which can have no existence in nations 
of hunters, where there are no dependents to ge* 
nerate them. 



» ' • , . . . . . t{ 



.Mr Weld, in his travels, in North America^ aAer 
giving a narrati]i(e of his jourQey from Bufialo 
Creek, where he and his fellow-travellers engaged 
some Indians to carry their baggage, to Genesee 
river, says *, " Before I dismiss the subject en- 
•* tirely, I must observe to you that the Indiana 
** did not seem to think the carrying of our bag- 

* Volume II9 page 325. 
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^^ gage was in imy manner degrading to them, 
^ and after having received their due, they sho<^ 
*< hands with, and parted from us, not as from 
employers who had hired them, but as from 
friends whom they had been assisting, and were 
now sorry to leave." From the behaviour of 
tiiese Indians, it appears, that executing work for 
hire, when not depending upon it for subsistencet 
or upon the employers for favour, does not gene^ 
rate servile manners : and experience shows that 
the manners of the lower classes are always more 
fawning as they are more afraid of a want of sub-' 
sistence. Hence the manners of the servants and 
labourers in the Highlands and Ishuids of Scot* 
land are abject in the extreme ; in England mor^ 
independent, in North America stiU more inde« 
pendent, and of these Indians totally ihdependent 
even to employers, to whom they are executing 
what we consider the most degrading work for 
hire. And the manners of the high ranks in every 
country are more assuming and ins<^eni to the 
low, in proportion as these are more fawning and 
submissive* 



CHAP. IL 



OF tHE EFEECTS OP THE APPROPRIATION OF LANDf 



SECT. r. 



Of ike Causes whkh.reduce so great a mqjority of 
the People to poverty^ in ChiUsed Societies living 
in a simple states. 



When the whole land of a country is the pri- 
vate property of a few individuals, those who have 
no land must, to obtain food, serve those who have 
food to spare, or they must obtain laud from thbse 
who have it to spare, for raising food themselves, 
^ giving the owners a share of the produce, or 
labour or attendance. And where there are no 
common protectors appointed by the community, 
with sufficient power to defend the weak irom. op- 
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pression, even those who have some land, but not 
sufficient power to protect their proper^, must 
also attach themselves to some more powerful 
neighbour who can protect them. The estates of 
the weak will, in such a state of society, decrease 
in size from poverty and oppression ; whereas, 
those of the powerful, particularly if the law of 
primogeniture is the rule of succession, will be 
increased in various ways, and the power of the 
owners must increase in proportion. 

The quantity of labour given for food, and the 
share of the produce given for the possession of 
land, must be regulated among free men, like 
other mercantile transactions, by the proportion 
that th^ number of those who have no land bears 
to the quantity of food the owners xvish to ex^ 
change for labour ^ and the extent of land, fit for 
cultivation, which the proprietors "vctsli to let. The 
wages, or the reward, of labourers, therefore, 
must rise or fall according to that proportion ; as 
well as the rent or price paid for the temporary 
occupation of land. 

Hence, in the exchanges between those classes, 

the relative value of land and labour must vary, 

as either of them is more or less plentiful, in pro- 

"portion to the demand. When fertile land is in 

great plenty, and labourers scarce ; and when the 



owners are anxious, to increase their spai'e t>ro* 
duce, to purchase manufactures and luxuries, as 
in North America at present ; the labourers not 
only obtain high wages, but the land-owners, to 
procure them more readily, and upon easier 
terms, find that it is their interest to treat them 
well in every respect. But, notwithstanding the 
scarcity of labourers in that country, and though 
they on that account obtain high Wages, they 
cannot compel the owners of land to comply with 
any condition against their own inclinations^ as 
the latter have it always in their option to dis^ 
pease with their services ; whereas, in a popu- 
lous country, where the people live in a simple 
state, and cannot better their condition by emi- 
gration, it is evident, that, as they increase in 
number, land and food must become more scarce, 
and those who have no land must, in the cha- 
racter of metayers*, or, as tenants, give a greater 
part of the produce for liberty tp occupy land^ or, 
in that of labourers a greater part of their time 
for food. They will be obl^ed to submit, as their 
numbers increase, . to harder conditions of various 
kinds, for food, or for liberty to ocpupy land. 





* Metayers are men who occupy farms in France, which are 
stocked by the landlord. In Scotland they are called steel- 
bow tenants. In all countries where the peasantry are very 
poor, the tandlords are obliged to' adopt this method. 
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And when a country becomes very populotis, and 
food veiy scarce, so many labourers are seeking 
employment, that the competition reduces the 
wages of labour so low, that the weak and infirm 
are not able to earn even necessaries. They, 
therefore^ must subsist by begging or stealing, or 
starve for want. Nor does there appear to be 
any check to the misery of the poor in such a 
case but deaths, and their being deterred from 
sexual intercourse by fear of misery and starva- 
tion. Hius it appears, that the reward of labour, 
in a simple state of society, is regulated by the 
proportion that the quantity of fertile hmd, which 
the cnmers msh to kt^ and of food, which they wish 
to ea^change for lahoury bears to the number of 
people who have no land. 

The condition which determines the reward of 
labour, 4s printed in italics, because there may be 
ffiuch food given to horses and dogs, and pro* 
|>rietors may use great tracts of their land as fo- 
ists for hunting, &c. ; which food and land, used 
in those ways, caihiot relieve the wants of la- 
bourers ; their condition would be the same if 
neither such food nor land existed. It necessari- 
ly follows, therefore, that it is of the greatest im- 
portance to the increase and welfare of rs^ankini^ 
that the land be so much divided^ that every pro- 
prietor shall find it necessary to cultivate bk 



^are in the best manner, and have no induce* 
ment to give the produce to useless animals, or 
turn any part of it into a hunting field. 



S E C T. IL 

That the law of primogeniture has not only a po^wer^ 
ful tendency to lessen Ike numhers ofmanJdnd^ 
but also to make them slaves^ 

Large estates are not only ruinous to labourers, 
by duninishing the quantity of subsistence an^d 
the demand for labourers, but they have ^so a 
powerfid tendency to make them slaves. For as a 
proprietor can turn out any person who may oc- 
cupy a part of his estate without a lease, if it is 
very extensive, and l}dng contiguous, (like the 
estates of the barcms formerly in Britain, and at 
presait in Folaiid and Russia,) he can, by that 
means, banish such person from his native place ) 
nor can the friends or relations of the banished 
person give him a house or shelter, but at tht 
risk of being banished themselves. Nor wifi 
neighbouring landlords lessen the power of their 
order, by allowing such persons an asylum upon 
Iheir estates* In such situations, therefore, the 
best laws can have little ^fibct in protecting 
fieople &om the tymnny of gMat proprietors of 



land, and of their stewards and favourites, as the 
people must expect to ,be banished if they apply 
to a court of justice for redress. In these cir-» 
cumstances, when there is no prospect of relief 
from emigration, men will submit to any incon- 
venience or harshness of treatment ; they will 
even sell themselves and children for slaves, ra- 
ther than be banished from their native place, 
and run the risk of perishing for want of food 
and clothes, and a house to shelter them* 

' But where land is much divided, if a person is 
turned out of possession of land or employment 
by one propriety, he may get a possession or em* 
ployment from another in the same neighbour* 
hood : so that no individual has it in his power to 
banish a person from his friends and neighbours^ 
or can commit rapes, murders, or any other atro* 
cious crime, with impunity, such as have been 
and are too frequently committed on very exten- 
sive estates, where the people depend entirely 
upon the owners of the land for employment and 
a residence. The more that the land is divided 
amoi^ the proprietors in a simple state of society, 
the better it is cultivated, the greater is the de- 
mand for labourers, and the proprietors have less 
power over the occupiers. Hence the miserable 
-slavish situation of the people, and the absolute 
power of the great owners of land in Britain ia 
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f<nriner age?, and in Poland and other nations of 
£urope at present, and the comparatively inde*^ 
pendent situation of the poorest^ people in the au<> 
icient Roman republic. 






It was the dependence of the people upon the 
owners of the lands in the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland, that enabled the .proprietors to carry 
with them almost all the men of a proper age into 
the. rebellions in 1715 and 174*5;. and also to raise 
cegiments for gotvemment during the American 
war, a,nd since, while the most popular proprietors 
in England, and the Low couniry of Scotland, 
f^oiild not raise a. company without a high bounty^ 

* ... . i 

When the great proprietors in the Highlands 
^^h lio raise a number of men, they communiclsite 
their intention to. their stewards, . and to the prin*- 
cipal tacksmen who possess their. estates, who are 
acquainted with the situation and number of the 
families of the small tenants, subtenants, and cot- 
ters ; arid a list is made up of the number which 
they think each.'&mily may spare ; then the heads 
of these families are told by the proprietor, that, 
,ds he understands that their family consists of so 
miany men, he expects that a ciertain number wiH 
eiiUst in his regiment. No men are here de- 
manded, but these people know that they must 
eithet send the number expected, and give up 
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tiidr sons or lurotiiers, or lose dieir poasessionB ; 
and the families and iiiends of the men demand* 
ed, are thus involved in deep distress. But howw 
ever disagreeable the service proposed may be:^ 
the men demanded, to save their families from 
ruin^ generally pretend to go willingly, though 
there were several instances, when raising regi^ 
ments during the American war, of men beii^ 
brought to the recruiting parties bound, and 
guarded by their own fiithers and brothers untai 
they were attested. I shall not attempt to dfi- 
scribe either the anguish of such sofl^ers, or «f 
l^ir fathers and brothers who were compelled by 
0(efn necessity to be the instruments of inflicting 
their sufferings. 

« 

Hmw saatiments are conrofaorated by the ob^ 
MTvations of Lord Selkirk, who, afler visiting the 
country, and examining the situation of the people 
with great attention, published a treatise in 1804 
on emigration, at the end of which he expresses 
himself as follows : ^^ From the. observations that 
*^ have been made on the general state of society 
^* in the Highlands, it will be understood that ne 
^* man can live there as an independent labourer, 
«< *-*that every inhabitant of the country is under 
^^ an absolute necessity of obtaining a possessicm 
^ of Und; and as the competitors for such posses- 
^ sions are so numerous that all cannot be aoi^ 



^^ eammodated, eveiy Qoe, wha is QQt deti^^iained 
^* on quitting the country, feri$ himtself very much 
^ at the mercy of the proprietor) on whom he de- 
^^ pends for the mieans o( remaining* To this is 
♦' to be added the poverty of the lower ofrders, 
^ the gfeat extent of partie^lar estates, the r&- 
f^ mote insulated situation of many, their distance 
^* from the ordinary .courts of justice* a^d the 
^^ great expence which must on that account be 
*:* incurred by any att^ootpt to procure redress for 
^^ any wrong, AU these circumstances combine to 
^^ give a landlord, in the^ remote situations, an 
^ e:Ktraordlnary degree of personal weight} and 
^ the regular authorify of a jwttce of the : peace 
-^ being superadded^ no individual among the de<* 
^> pendentji paa venture to contest his power*'* 

" In the present state of things, it is not per- 
^^ haps too much to say^ that, in a great part of 
^^ the Highlands, the proper administration of 
f^ justice stiU depends less on the regular checks 
^* of law, than on the personal character of the 
^* resident gentry: the power that is in their 
f^ hsmds is, in a gre^ proportion of ^e country, 
^ exercised wiik ft d^ee of moderation and 
^« equity highly honoufablje to individuals; but, 
^* unless the proprietors of the Highlands were a 
^* rac^ cf angels, this could not be without ex- 
^^ ceptic^ii^. A^QV^ 9U» ^hw it jfl conaidered, 



^ fhftt many extensive estates are scai'cely visted 
*^ by their owners once in the course of several 
^ years, and that the almost despotic authcmtyof 
** the landlord is transferred to the hands of un- 
derfings who have no permanent interest in the' 
wielfkre of the people, it is liot to be supposed 
that abuses will not prevail^ and that oppress- 
** sion will not be practised." 
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The complaints of the conioion people are in 
many parts as loud as they dare to utter themy 
but the instances of' injustice, which they may 
<>cdasionally experience, produce on their minds 
*' an aggravated iinptessioti, from the great and 
^^ constant sources of irritation arising out of the 
^^ general state of the country ; and hence, pei^ 
^ haps, their complaints are tpo indiscriminate/* 



•* Of the prevalence of abuses, we have also 
•* the testimony bf a resident clergyman, Mr 
«* Irvine, in his Enquiry into the Causes and Ef- 
^ fects of Emigration. 

• Were it consistent,' he says, * with my enqui- 

* ry, I would willingly pass over the conduct .of 

• factors in silence.* P. 41. 

" If a person is so unfortunate as to give any 
'* one of them offence, no matter how, he either 
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^ privately ot pubKcly uses every artifice to rfen- 
^ der hliti odioUs to his neighbours or Ws land- 
♦* lord, till in the end he finds' it necdssaty to 
. '• withdraw/' 

♦•It would be tedious and irksome to entimdri 
^ ate the' various methods by which a factor may 
** get rid of a person whom he hates, or let iti 
** (as it is termed) one whom he loves.** p. 42. 

*' The power with which the factors of many 
Hi&^hland estates are invested, seems to carry 
mi it temptations dmost too ^t for human 
nature ; but though it is on this class of men 
** that the weight of popular odium chiefly falls, 
** ought not the blame, in just reason, to lye with 
** those who sufler such abuses to be committed 
** in their name ?** 

*^ Taking things, however, as we have found 
** them, it will not be thought extraordinary, that 
** the crime newly laid down in the code of the 
" Hig:hland Society, under the . title of cflf/wwiwio*. 
* ing factors^ unknown as it is in the laws of 
** England, should, in some places, be deemed the 
^ most dangerous and unpardonable of all speciea 
^ of sedition." 
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From these observations it is evident, that the 
law of primogeniture is not only unjust and crudl 
to the younger children of the owners of land^ 
but, by its irresistible effect in promoting a mono* 
poly of land, has a powerful tendency to lessen 
the quantity of food, and the numbers of man- 
kind, and to reduce all who do exist to a state of 
abject dependence and wretchedness, except the 
owners of land : and the necessary consequence 
of entails is to produce all these evils in a much 
higher degree. 



CHAP. III. 



ON THE OBSCURITT IN WHICH TH£ PRESENT SITCJA* 
TION OF EUROPE HAS INVOLVED THE SUBJECT OF 
THIS INQUIRY. 

That over-population tnust impoverish the la^ 
bourers, is obvious in a simple state of society, 
where the spare produce of each estate is given 
for service or labour to the people residing upon 
the estate, or in the neighbourhood, as was the 
case in ancient Greece and Rome, and likewise 
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in Britain in former ages, when the spare produce 
of the proprietors was given to cultivators, menial 
servants, artisans, and retainers, who resided upon 
the lands which produced their food* 

In these situations^ it was obviobs to every one^ 
that the want of land, or over-populousness, impo^ 
verished the labourers ; and, accordingly, the sur-* 
l^u^ people Were occasionally sent from the differ- 
ent nations of Greece and Rome, as colonies, to 
take possession of land, and raise food for them- 
selves ; but where a large tract of land belonged 
to one man, as was generally the case in Europe^ 
for many centuries, the power of each proprietor 
to protect himself, and to domineer over his de- 
pendents and neighbours, increased in proportion 
to the increase of people upon his estate. It wag 
therefore the interest of such proprietors, when 
power was the principal oli^ect of their ambition^ 
to subdivide the people's possessions as they in«k 
creased in number, and to prevent emigrations. 
But in this situation it Was also seen, that a want 
of land and food, or over-populousness, impover-* 
ished the labourers ; and the smaller the society 
was, the mord obvious it would appear* A few 
families in a small island would see plainly that 
any considerable addition to their numbers would 
ruin th«m. And, accordingly, infanticide, and 

'b 2 
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ether cruet methods of cbecktog poput^ioo^ ane 
said to have been first practised in v 



But the taste of the great prc^r ietors ^ land^ 
for refinements in manufactures and works of art, 
which has pre vsuled in Europe since retaineis were 
prohihtted, and i^nce the greatest proprietors have 
been compelled to submit to gevmral law» $ the 
security of property which that submission kae 
im)duced, and, particularly, the circumstance of 
mamifaeturers^ separatiiig th^nsdhre* firem the cuL 
trvaktcHTs, and resorting to free towns icm mofcual 
protection and conyeoience ; have, in a great de* 
gree, broken off the direct intercourse between 
the proprietors of knd and the manu&ctaring ku 
bourers in many parts of Europe. B^ which 
means, the efifect of scarcity of food upon the re- 
ward of labour, is not so distinctly seen as in a 
simple state of society, where the exchange of 
labour for food is direct. Qn the contraiy, cir* 
cumstances bave''^ occurred, which make deamess 
of food appear to be advantogeous to the labouf^ 
ers ^ particularly this fact, that the labeumps ia 
Europe are actually poorest and idlest in many 
Countries and districts wliere provision© are cheap, 
and from which quantities are annual^ exported $ 
imd rich!est and nK>st industrious, in countries and 
districts where provisions a^e scarce and dear, and 
must be imported to supply the inhabitants. 
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iVom these ^fpearmces it hsA been donduded 
by Atedi of great intelligenoe^ that cheaphess of 
ifood i^eadeiB labourers idle and poor, and that a 
iBoaaty suf^ly is the cause of their iodiistry and 
liches ; and Dr Smith, afiber stating that the colo- 
nies of the Gredcs and Romans wete estabUahed 
to supply the people with land *, says, " tiiat the 
^ estaUishm^it c^ th« Eurc^ean colonies in Ame- 
rica arose from no necessity, and though the 
utility which has resulted from them has been 
very great, it is not altogether so dear and evi- 
J^^ dent. It was not understood a(t their first esta- 
^< bli)»hment, and was not the motive either oi 
^ that establishment, or of the disooveries which 
^^ gave occasion to it ; and the nature, ^t6nt, and 
*• limits of that utility, are not, perhaps, well un- 
** derstood at this day.'* 

To detect the fallacy of these appearances, and 
to shew that the advantages of colonies arise from 
the same cause in modern as in ancient times, it 
seems to be necessary to trace the effects of ma- 
nufactures, and of commerce with foreign nations, 
separately. To do this with some degree of accu- 
racy, as commerce with different provinces pro- 
duces the same effect as that with foreign nations, 
I shall, in the first place, endeavour to trace the 

* Wealth of Nations, vol. ii. p. 34^7. 



eflbcts of manufactures upon a people possesaiii j^ 
a small fertile territory, in an insulated situatioiiy 
who have no trade with any other nation; and 
shall suppose that the land is much divided, and 
cultivated by the owners, assisted by hired la^ 
bourers ; and that it contains mines of all the me- 
tals, and produces all the necessary materials of 
manufactures; and that slavery is not allowed. 
After which, I shall endeavour to trace the effects 
of commerce with foreign nations, when the 
causes, which make labourers poorest and idlest in 
populous countries which export provisions, wili 
clearly appear ; and it will also appear, that the 
advantages of colonies arise from the same causes 
.in modem fw in ancient times. 



/ 

« 



CHAP. IV. 



OP THE EFFECTS OF ESTABLISHING MANUFACTUEES 
IN FREE TOWNS ; OF ANNULLING SUCH LAWS AS 
OBSTRUCT, AND ENACTING SUCH AS ARE PROPER 
FOR ENCOURAGING CULTIVATION, IN A SMALL IN- 
SULATED COUNTRY. 



SECT. L 



Of the effects of establishing Mamifactvres^ upofi 
the Circumstances of the People who have no 
Land* 

It has already appeared, that, in the most simple 
state of society, labourers give only a part of their 
time for food and materials for clothes, &c. asid 
that this part is more or less, according to the de- 
mand for labourers. The remainder of theit time 
is employed in making their own clothes, and 
other necessaries. Even in that state of societfr, 
some of the labourers apply themselves to difier- 
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ent trades, such as those of joiners, smiths, ma- 
sons, weavers, &c. who for convenience live in 
villages ; and expert, diligent workmen in every 
Une are better supplied with necessaries than those 
of a different description. But when such trades* 
men depend entirely upon the owners of land, 
not only for a house to live in, but also for pro- 
tection of their persons and property, and must 
Upt 0)arry their daughters, or dispose of their pro- 
perly by will, without the consent of their lord, 
^Xkd must follow him in a military capacity when 
ordered, as was the case in Britaiin in former ages, 
no material accumulation of capital, or improvie- 
ments in the arts of manufacturing, could be ex- 
pected. In such a state of society, there are few 
exchanges of articles of dress or convenience a- 
mong the people who have no land. The ex- 
phanges consist almost entirely of labour for €ood§ 
pr for materials of clothing, or other necessaries, 
which are the produce of the land. 

But when tradesmen resort to towqs, in which 
they chuae their own magistrates, and find that . 
^ir persons and property are secure, industrious 
individuals of talents and enterprise, will not only 
^xeift themselves to increase the quantity of their 
work, for their own use, but they will exert them? 
selves to contrive tools and machines, by which 
they will h^ enabled to execute three or ibor times 
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mote work th^ theyrccndd e»«ciBilie witbont sdicli 
assistance. Aed as the nciighboutii of these in^* 
nious men, and the rising generation, will learn 
these arts, the number of individuate of that de- 
0cription will gradually inore^^iin the different 
trades 5 and as these peojJe wiB have, to give ni» 
fiptore of their work fof foody and thd materials of 
tite^ nUnu&cttures, flian whEit is given by otherSi 
they will e^eh have a quantity )of • their »:work to 
•pare to exchange with, a^d to acl:^oiinnodate ood 
another ; and in proportion ^ th^y impi^ove in the 
arts of manufacturing, and as their stock in ma^^ 
phinery accumulates^ and piroper divitions of la# 
hour are farmed (which can only be expected ta 
take place gradnally)i they Will obtain a greater 
abundance of manufactures. 

• . . . ' 

But the increase of manufacture^, by the divi^ 
•ion of labour, and by the use of tools and nuu 
ehines for assisting the powers of man, thmigh 
yery greats is trifling, when compared to the in^ 
prease produced by machines for applying to theate 
purposes the powers of the dements. Various 
machines, by Ihe force <x£ watei^ of air^ and of 
«team, guided by a few hands, execute is ttxwh 
wtfk as hundreds of men could do without MSUcft 
lasirtance ; and, consequentljr, the incomear'and 
fscchangea smoiig manufacturers, must ^ incteade 
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tapidlj with the increase of stock employed in 
machinery, worked by the elements. 

Some of the people, even in a simple state of 
society, obtain a living by keeping small shops to 
facilitate the exchanges of labour for food, and 
between the labourers in different occupations ; and 
it is obvious, that the number of shop-keepers, 
and the amount of their stock, must increase with 
the number and greatness of the exchanges among 
the manufacturers ; that when they become very 
considerable, warehouses will be established, the 
owners of which will etnploy the manufacturers, 
and supply the shop-keepers ; that as business in- 
creases, clerks will be requisite to assist in the 
shops and warehouses, in proportion to that in- 
crease; that when the exchanges become great 
and numerous, banking or dealing in bills will be- 
come a considerable business ; that there will be 
occasion for conveyancers to form. contracts and 
deeds, and courts of justice to settle disputes^ 
with judges to preside, and lawyers to plead for, 
and assist the litigants, in proportion to the num* 
ber and value of the houses and machinery which 
are let or sold, of the money lent, and the manu- 
factures which are exchanged ; in proportion, also^ 
to the increase of the income of the owners of 
stock, of bankers, lawyers, shop-keepers, clerks, 
&c» they will be able and willing, in case of 
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bodily disorders, to pay for the assistance dT phy<- 
sicians and surgeons, so that the number and pay* 
ment of these will increase with the increase of 
manufactures ; and the demand for teachers, and 
artists of various kinds, will increase with the opu- 
lence of the society. When houses, machinery, 
or other stock, cannot be occupied or. employed 
by the owners with advantage, they will either be 
let for rent, or sold for money, which will be lent 
for interest, thus forming a class of people who 
receive rent for the use of houses, machinery, and 
jnoney, as rent, is paid for the use of land. By 
these, aiid various other means, a considerable pro- 
portion of the people who have no land, in a ma- 
nufacturing society, obtain considerable incomes 
in a much more independent and comfortable way, 
and enjoy much greater opportunities of improl 
ing their minds and manners, than it is possible 
for that class of people to obtain in a simple state 
of society. 

Machines for saving labour, appear, at first view^ 
to diminish the demand for labourers ; but as the 
value of the labour which is saved is an addition 
to the income of the owner, and as that addition* 
al income, if not bestowed on the maintensmceof 
useless animals, must be given for labour in some 
other way, either in augmenting these works, or 
in articles of convenience or luxury produced by 
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labour^ an addittonal demand for labourers 
these means formed in the lines in which 4 
venue derived fh)m the machines is expended. 



And as that revenue is irreat in preportion to the 
aiunber of pec^le deprived of em{doyment by the 
machines, that additional revenue will give em- 
ployment to an equal number of additional 1*- 
foourers in the lines in which the owners chuse to 
lay it out* 

When machines are erected* for spinnings for 
instance, the demand for spinners, is, no doubt, 
lessened, but the demand is in an equal d^ree 
augmented, for people to erect, repair, and guide 
these machines, and to supply the owners with 
the articles upon which they chuse to bestow thdr 
additional profits. 

The erectors of newly invented machines fre- 
quently draw for a time great profits, but, as other 
similar machines come into competition, the price 
,of their work is gradually reduced, until the pro- 
fits are brought to a level with the profits of stock 
in other branches of business. The whole com- 
munity are then furnished with that sort of woik 
at the reduced price ; and as that saving to the 
individuals Of the community is ekpended upon 
other goods, or given for labour of some kind, the 
^demand for labourers ^annot be diminished by 



msLtlm^ny if iiir mv^iiie deriiired £pmii tfaem n not 
given for food for usi^ss animals. 

The enqplo;^ziftent odP stock for saving la|>our in 
aay otfaier way (and Lord Lauderdiale has siiemi ^ 
ifi the clearest manner, that th^ profits of stocky 
however empl^od to facilitate mai|u&€tare» <ft 
es^diauiges, are ol^ined in eomequenee of iMm 
saving of labour), must produee simitar coi^e* 
quences, therefore can have no tendency to dimi^ 
niah the general demand £>r labour « But in pro^ 
portion to the number c^ articles: which are redu^ 
ced in price by the employment of stock, in nm* 
chines or otherwise, the society must be better 
accommodated. That part of every person's wages 
or inoomey wfaieh remains after purchasing food, 
win pwdiasei a greater quantity of th^e articles^ 
or of a better qu^ty. 

Hence, as the pro^ortkxn of the labourer's tiMt 
orwages, that must be given for food, is regulated 
by 1^ proportion that the quantity of food to b« 
sold, bears to tike mimb^of biiyers ^ so the qnaa* 
tity o£ manufiictures and: other eonveiaieacies^ 
wUch a labourer eon pupefaase wi«h what remains 
^ his wages, after paying ^ food, tviast metti$M 
•with the increase of machinery, of stock, of tht 

' . "» Enquhy mta the Gtftu8«r of PubHq Wea}H». 
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arte of manufiusturing, and with the chei^iieto of 
the matefiala of nianu&ctures. 

Every person who his ]»]aild mutt give a part 
of his income for food, but the remainder (which, 
with many in a manufacturing socie^^ k very 
considerable) is given for luxuries. It is only % 
small part of the income of bankers, merchants, 
and other great owners of stock, which is given 
for food ; by much the greater part is given for 
manufactures, menial service, and different kinds 
of luxuries ; and this part must increase with the 
increase of the revenue which is derived from 
their industry, and the profits of stock. 

When the revenue of individuals is greater than 
is requisite to purchase necessaries, the surplus is 
expended in superfluities, as custom and taste 
may direct ; and as vessels made of the precious 
metals are generally desired, it must follow that 
the demand for these will increase, with the in* 
crease of income from manu&ctures ; and an ad* 
ditional demand for these metals in the shape of 
coin, must also, in that case, be formed to answer 
the additional number of exchanges. Consequent- 
ly, the number of miners employed to dig for th^a 
must increase with the increase of the demand- 
Hence, the quantity of these metals, or of notes 
promising to pay certam quanties, mo^t be greater 
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m any nation, In proportion to the increase oi 
manufactures, and as the exchanges are more nu- 
merous, and of greater value, whether the mines 
are more or less productive. 

<  •  • .» . 

. As no person will keep gold or. silver while in 
want of food or other necess€^'ies, if they are tp be 
got in exchange, it must follow, that in proportion 
as these metals, or bills or bank-notes payable in 
gold, are in plenty among the people of lowrank, 
food and other necessaries must also be in plenty. 
These metals are ^ot the essentials of the riches 
of a nation} but among neighbouring nations they 
mjust abound n>ost in those in which the people 
are best supplied with food and necessaries; and a 
scarcity of money among the l^ourers, is a neces- 
sary consequence of scarcity ^n^l dearness of food, 
and of low wages. 

As there cannot be a greater number of the 
class of people who have no land^ than the sur- 
plus food of the owners of iand can maintain, it 
seems necessarily to follow, that, in proportion as 
a greater number of that clsss are supported by 
the profits of stock, there must be fewer labourers 
for hire ; and as stock cannot be employed in any 
way without some labourers, the competition of 
the owners of stock, bidding against one another, 
ajid against the owners of landi fi>r labourers to 



assist them, must increase with' the incre^lse of 
Stock; and labourets wiB obtaih higher y^es^ 
ftecording to Aat mcrease. 

As the profits of the stock which is employed 
to save labour, * are greater in proportion to the 
number of labokirers whose work it saves, it' h^etni 
necessarily to ftlBow that they wflt be higher* in 
proportion as l!he wage* of the labourers whose 
work it saves are .high ; and consequently, thai 
part of the profits of the employers of stock, which 
arises from saving labour by having proper tools 
and materials^ by attention and by forming a pro- 
per division of labour (which are the means by 
wiiich masters undersell single workmen who hare 
no stock), must be high or low, according to the 
general rate of the wages of labourers ; and as it 
has been shown that the wages of labourers are in*- 
creased by the increase of stock employed to save 
labonr, it itttot ft)!l6^,. that the interests of these 
two classes coite^e, with respect to the general 
pate of wag^Sj no*wi4hstaaidihg thteir having bee^ 
iliougbt by th^ niembefs of both to be opposite*, 
^nd this conclusion iis eonfirmed by experience^ 
as, in every country, where the general rate of 
Wiages is low, the profits of eiriployers of stbck, to 
save kbour, ^re also low; and they are high 
where wages are high. In the south of Ireland, 
the Highfattds, and the Isfencfe ofScolJartd; ift 
Poland, and in every other country, where the 
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git^Hl f^t^ of trUgeli^ k i^^ >tte fg&idtsA.Mte of 
the ptdflts of fnaster^trademMiiDii and dtliir^ emi'' 
ployers of stock is also lo^v > Wfaer)Basiiil>.31a^ 
gow, Manchester, Biirmitigham, and ^b&ef ihanu''-' 
facturing towns, where the general rate of wages 
h highy; thfe general Tate ©f f he profits of rthti tfai- 
pldyett 5f stdck is also high; . .,;^ ;>' , < xf- ; r(^ 






The erfoneous bpinion^y iSiat tlie prdfits of jRofe^ 
tfer» are dednctidtisfeoffl tbd^wages^^^f kboufersj i^ 
tftrfortlftiatfely too getfel'cd^ and i» tfci^cautgte «f 
flitich distbntetit atttoAig'the kboiitetfe^ ^It Hi 
fliWefdiM^j much tb be iegtetted thttt'©r Smhb 
M^ so far sti^ngth^ndd^at ^<^^i6ii b j^ asriertiagj 
^ that th6 incomes of landlords and ^mpi<yfers of 
* stock, are deductions from the wagfes of la* 
** bourers, which in justice ought to be all tJieif 






In the beginning of his Chs^tey on Wnges -fei 
expresses hiriiselJf ^ foilt)^^S : *' The prodiiee of 
** labour constitutes the nfttiiral reicdmpenbe At 
** wagefe of labour. 

 ' • :■■•!■ 

*' III ttiit original state id tUogfi, ifhkito • pre- 
«* cedes both the appropriitiotf ef JaHd','iM tHe 
* adcttftfiilation of stbdk, tfte ^iWttfle jiiwJbee' Off M- 
'' habiT beIoxlg§ to' the IjtboiittSF. He hft» fidtlMJb 
^* WJdi'd'rior tiidster ta Mte iffSk ^^' 

c 
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. ^^ Had thiB state contmuiedy the wages of labour 
'^^ would have augmented with all those improve- 
** ments in its productive powers to which the di- 
^> vision of labour gives occasion/' 

But as these productive powers are (by the 
Doctor's own showing in the precediqg chapters) 
effects produced by men of capital erecting ma- 
chines, and forming a proper cUvision of labour, 
it is astonishing that he should suppose that t;hese 
effects could be produced without the cause. In 
the first chapter of the first book, he says,; that he 
saw ten men employed by a master, who made 
upwards of forty-6ight thousand pins in a day; 
that each man, therefore, might be considered as 
making four thousand eight hundred; and that 
if these men had wrought separately and inde« 
pendent of one another, they could not. have 
made a fiftieth part of the number. Hence, by this 
his own statementt though the employer got one- 
half of the pins as his profit, each workman might 
still have the other half, or twenty-five times as 
many pins for his share, as he could have made if 
working by himself*. After such a particular state- 
ment of the great additional quantity of work pro- 
duced by the division of labour, (and as he knew 
•that-^the employment of stock and a division of la* 
bour were absolutely necessary to the formation 
of the metal^ and^ saved incomparably m^ore labour; 
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in drawitig the wire than can be saved in making 
the pins,) it is quite unaccountable to find the 
same author asserting, that the profits of the 
employers of stock are parts of the wages of the 
labourers, which are taken from them. 

A labourer can get his com ground at a mill 
for about one day's wages for every quarter ; 
whereas he could not grind the same quantity 
faims^ in eight or ten days : hence it is evident, 
that, in this case, the labourer, by giving one 
day^s wages to the owner of the miU, saves at least 
ei^t days wages, and has his corn much better 
done. .Without the employment of .stock and di- 
vision of labour, the whole society must be re- 
duced to the savage state, as they could not form 
any instruments of metal, no shears . to take the 
fleece off their sheep, needles to sew th^r cloths, 
or an iron spade to dig the grcmnd. The profits 
derived from employing stock to save labour, are 
payments for the labour which it saves, and are 
80 far from lessening the wages of labourers, that 
it has been shown that wages are necessarily 
higher in every country in proportion as moi^e 
stock is employed. 

* ' 

Accumlation of stock is not only advantageous 
to labourers when employed in the division of la- 
bour, and erection of machines for saving labour, 

c 2 
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it id aho of gt«&t ieirite «6 thdt ddis of fiet^te, 
wh\sil it is empl0}red iti fumishing sho^is and Wdre»- 
hbus^is with mannfatttiitesj hf firing the nutnfir^ 
fketilrerg more cdtistaiit employmertfe - Tlni de*- 
mand for mii/nufacturtss id extremely fluctuating^ 
the shop-keepers and whole-sale merchants fre- 
ijuently fifelling as much in otie month atoile time, 
ad in six or eight in others; biit by harinig a stock 
Dii hand, they can answer these large demands 
wheh they come tlpon them, a»tid llien make \ip 
their ttxfck gradually 'b5^ buijdng from the manu- 
iactbrers, b^f<!>l<e dnmher great demand cothes ; 
by which means the maiiufaicturers have a much 
mote te^Iiit demand for tlreir Work ^ than they 
could have^ if aU tlidfie who use manu&ctiimv, 
weire t^ eiffploy WerksnM' 'on their o(4m bccoQiat 
id mAkb tihem; as^ in that dase, Hie. Workmen 
wbUfd sometimes have too much wdtk, aaxA tit 
others too littites, w none at fell* n r ^ 

When tnastei* stoiths, joitlelrs, thasdns, &c. are 
^ttiployisd in rte^rs^ or any other worky for which 
they icharge liidr employers by the nUmbelr tjf 
days the workmen have taken to execute it, k 
great deal more is charged to the employer than 
what is given by the master to the workmen. 
Yet even ih this ease the matete^'s profits are not 
dteductions from the wages of thofee who execute 
the work^ they ai^ vokmtary payments by the 
employers to the masters for directing the work. 



^j^.lajj; f|B0i|iilpyJnfti,P'"*»P^(pQr^n3 U> execute 

giwsft Vki*9i IWfJfW! »)§ifle?§^ J«> .<»8aB? J *?W 
of his known talents and integrity to execute the 

^ievfiftf (ifductiwi 4««Wi^ wagjB* <^j|#l)Quref«i, 

J- ,* j» 10/* ' ' .(f .; -411 ,'li ... > ./•,'.• 

ii()tt^4e^^dilH»i8#^r).# J9lH>^^^8) «» th#y c^»,. by 
Ifeftlifl^Wfi, fo»ni»'.pii«fi^ %isi«« ftf y>9Uf , .jind 
«iy(%fl«cltol^¥i!«!« «fi«>l§y«Be9.l in ^npij^.w^y.wiit- 

^,^,th«y^iB£9fli^,ftl)3i^e^. K^t^^y ?Tft Wl*i ft* *«> 
llrtliJdA4M)iilftifthijro»n;8(Biaferiipi^¥te?/We,^tf • 

! Th^rit,i9$!l»y»ii|h^.S{eiii,$y]9eat ^ s^ck if, ib 
various ways?,' . .-ftf, i^^ , |»g]|^ ft^V^tage; • ^ the 
class of labourers, by raising men of talents and 

virtue (to(^%i^Q«u-^ l^pr-f^^l^tiii J^o§f> who 

«te dfltfcM ig iatolllfii&^njk §in^g Af> ffiggt {(q^ 

^gfif H'lSiW^ iUhfA ^Sti^r^i^ Qf emi^pjgl^f /gf 
stock are not deductions from the wages of la- 
bouctgf>.(i1^^«r%;!M«wdi|. !&>f tf^Ientlt.iedustry, 
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and integrity, and for the labour which is Mvedi 
by the use of the stock ; and Lord Lauderdale has 
shown*, that these payments never can rise above 
the wages of the labourers whose woric it saves, as 
the productions of labourer's prevent the prices of 
the goods from rising higher; and it has been 
noticed, that the competition of capital prevents 
its profits in any line frotai continuing above the 

ordinary level, however muck labour it may save. 

. >  • . . . •' 

In the first volume of his Wealth' oi- Nation^ 
page 134 and 135, Dr Stiiith says, "It may be 
** laid down as a maxim, that wherever a great 
** deal can be made by the use of money, a great 
** deal will commonly be giten for the ^se of it ; 
" and that, wherever little can be made by it, less 
<* will commonly be given for it. According, 
** therefore, as the usual market rate of interest 
** varies in any country, we may be assured,^ that 
•* the ordinary profits of stock must vary with 
^^ it, — ^must sink as it sinks, and rise as it rises. 
" The progress of interest, therefore, may lead 
" us to form some notion of profit." 

V 

The maxim which ihe Doctor lays down in the 
first sentence of this quotation is just^ biit the 
conclusions which he draws from it in the two 

* Enquiry into Oie Origin of PdhUaWeaia^p-^ICS. 
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hst sentences are etroneousi' He had forgot that 
the profits gained by the use of money, must not 
only piay the interest, but also the person who em-^ 
plbys itj for his trouble ; and that this part will* 
vary with the general ratie of wages and of the pto-' 
fits of employers of stock. 



o 



In a poor populous country, in which there are' 
no manufactures, where* few can earn sLiivitig ex- 
cept by common labour, if a man who can only 
gain teii pounds a year, by hard labour, -<5an with 
the use bT a hundred pounds gain tliirty pounds, 
in aa easier way, he will rather gite ' twenty 
jpounds a year, as interiest, thati waiit ^1^6 money. 
But in a -rich manufacturing country,' a :mian who 
can ^aSn eSghty or an hundred pounds a year as a 
clerk <<^r manager to men o^ capital, ^11 Hot bor. 
row money j unless the profits d^riv^ftoitt the 
use of it, after paying th^ interest^ shall leatve him 
an income of eighty or si hundred pouiida a year J 
nor will men of capital borrow money to extend 
their business, unless the profits are likely to pay 
them for their labour, at the usual rate, besides 
the interest. • . 

Tlie Doctor, in the I40th pagje of his first vo» 
lume, saysj ^^ That where wages are high interest 
^* is l6w, except in the peculiar circumstances of 
^^ new c6loniies.^^ And it has been shown^ ^at 
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where wi^^i. Me Wghi *e prffgts of emf^lquers qf 

S9l^ volume hf ^fff^9 ^ - T^t, in a small sf^port 
^ tpiro^ a gfoeer will make 40 qr 5Q per cefit. 
" upon the.«k«ck of ft fif^le h* IQO, whijea con^i- 
** derable wholesale merch^t, in the Sjanie pl^i^j 
** will scarely make 8 or 10 per cent* upon a 
^« §tof5k qf jL.lOjOQQ/*— The Doctor ought to 
h»¥e <;^§jfrKe^, th^tj by the explans^t:iop vfhich he 
g(iy#p in ih«,Bai|ie page, of the q^us^ ftf tlw g^^ 
^«ref]iiee ia. ths pf<^ts qf thes^ tr^4^, ^ grfsatr 
^st p^tj e^ the prqfit? of t^ie grqp^r )s qon^der^^ 
2»ef«% rgwqnaWp wag«s for at man projjefly qufi^- 
^sAn^vmoh a hMSinesgi I^M, notwithfi^fldiflg 
ft^higfeipfolit ma(4§ by the HK^y, tjvfi ig^qfley, if 
Wr^fOftd pi?e4it^ would anly giye the ^a?^e ifit^Test 
an Itifi ,whi!J.es^te roerjch#nt j wjiich siltows, th*t a? 
the wft^s fpj -profit^ ^ift^ie employers of stopk ^e 
high^ i^.'^iifiller p^rt pftiKe profits are.givep 9s j(nr 
tQl^>- ain^ iQqptFiuJU^i]^: his conelu^ioQ, . th^t ike 
pV0&te. (^ stock mwsrt: he hjigh or low »s int«5^?st i? 

* • * 

• The rate of interest must in every pountry b^ - 
high .or low, according as the quantity of stock to 
Jaa trail iiili^ |»/pH)*e in .pTopprtiop tP tbf de- 

mmi bjr tkoaQ who rw^sh tP horroW) ao^ <^^^ ffff 
)the hitereat. Hf oee^ in a. populous maivufactuiv 

mg pommercial n^»; ^wiiere w^i®^ («^ ^hpur 



Iff JJip%j».«j^.,sog(ietMpifip,,,i^,^wp per peat,:} 

no manufactui»p,jft|i<J.i{«fy;)Ht^»|i|i«cfcsrf#4.:yfe9a# 
few labourers are employed except in agriculture, 

1WfMiPg»;!.iJ*ifi9W(lcciioiMBpj. |i«iW^i»i«9, .W^W tjtp 
Mxmr, mi ^..pi«fito of emplpyera «f 9toc^ are 
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As it appears, that the profits bf the employers 
of stock are in general high, in proportion as 
interest is low, and vice versa^ the inducement 
that owners of stock hiave to employ it themselves 
is increased by the fall of interest, not only by 
that fall lessening the income derived from lend* 
ing it, but also b/ the profits to be expected from 
employing it themselves being greater ; and higK 
interest must have a contrary effect: - ' '^ 

• r " 

If there is not a sufficient quantity ef food to be 
got to supply the inhabitants^ the ^ce will rise 
to wages rise. For as the price cto only riseiii 
proportion to theabflity of the buyeifs, in piopot* 
ticftt, therefore, a» wages are high^ ttie hibodrers 
'ue- enabled- to continue the competition to a 
Higher price. When food rises in price, theloW- 
€fst class must buy less \ and as butcher's medt^i^^ 
in populous countries, the dearert article, they 
begin with buying less of it, btifr^ofetinue to buy 
a. full quantity of bread as toilg-aiii IbeSt wag^'wifl 
pay for it and tolerable clothing V and theyjgra^ 
dually lessen their quantities of butchier's tti^&A 
and clothes as^bre^d rises in price^ "until they aire 
obliged to give up butcbei^'s m^t altogether^ tlMU: 
they may be enabled to buy- bread and sonie 
clothes. Hence, the compptiticto ^r butcher^a 
meat and clothes must increase wHh the increase 
of wages, and decrease as the price of bread iked. 
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Dr S^iith has justly observed*, ** that the 
*' advant^es and disadvantages of the different 
^ employments of labour and stock must, in the 
*f same neighbourhood, be either perfectly equal, 
*^ or continually tending to equality. If, in the 
^^ same ' neighbourhood, there :was any eiiiploy- 
ment evidently either more or less advaftt^ge- 
ous tbaa the.re&t, so many people would crowd 
f, into it,' in the one case, apd so many would de- 
** sert it, in the other, that ife advantages would 
** soon return to the level of other employments." 
Hencf^, thiQ^I} th0 exchanges among the empldy- 
cyg of sto^k -Ape great and' opmpticated, — i^ongh 
many cja^^lofith^m i^e. wholly employed! by 
other clasd^y-rrthp^gh ^ach class wishes to sell 
their goods li^^^gb, and to buy those of others as 
low as. poets JbA^^r-^^d though the wages and; pro- 
fits may dftaei .very much in c^ome , employments, 
and fall in others, yet, as they must be constantly 
tending to a level, the general rate of wages or 
profits of ^took cannot be affected by these ex* 
changesw 'v 

. Considerable exchanges must also be carried 
on, in sudi a society as we have supposed, among 
the owners of land, in different kinds of food or 



« Wfdih of Nations, VoL Lpoge 15L 
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prbdude^ which individuals re^uivefop iHteir i^ni* 
lies aiid other puiposies, accorcMttg as lliey &av6' 
more or less of th^F land under pi^cul^ ePDps'^' 
wiij gri^sB 5 a»4 a much greater eHcht^nge il^ fre- 
quently c oarrie^ mj among the pee^ of thaf 
dm^y in th^ different kinds of domestic aniiHals,-^' 
somfe judging it best to rear and «efl them xi^n 
yottttg, ^o others who keep them a-yea? or more/ 
ancl then sell them 4o those who ftied them, and 
seii them to butohew. .: » 



I J ^ . . . 



By this inter<$ou]>se, :^ is obvious^ liiat' there af^ 
many considerable exchanges agiong tlie owtiertt 
of land, and th^t mamy ^f theitn sell the wh<^ 4^" 
A^eir spare prodne^ to ofihei^ ^^#ilers ef ^miiL Biil 
in ^ese exchanges tile vaAtte Q£''^iie di^eot pr<^ 
auctions of land muW coridtantfjr'dHi to a leveJi 
like the profits of stbck and wag^^ 6f iabo^r : for^ 
if too mtich of any wticte i^ raised^' 4ilbre of it, 
must be given for other articles- <)# whSeh less is 
raised in proportion to the deq^aiid^^'^ut as pa«(: 
of the land, upon which the article was cgised^ 
which is in too great plenty, will be employed to 
raise such articles as iare more scarce in praportion 
to the demandj the value of l^e diBEdt&at orqps, 
and kinds of domestic animals, in pr<^rtion to 
the quality and condition of the land, will be con- 
stantly tending to a level. But if the whole quan- 
tity of food abd Qther necessary {traductions of 



ladd^ which lire tcf be srfd to «lio*5 iidfio have wb 
tettd> be loo greftt for thd deiiiahdj, «be4f jirifce. «iudt 
fell, dftd if the quMitity be too sittali td supply thftt 
dematidv tbe pricfe Mdll nsef aftd '^hethet thfe 
pWce to thosfe who b&.ve »;& kbd ifise or fall/ thfe 
price ^iveti by idne dVrnet^ ttfjstttd to atiothfe* must 
Alsb Hsfe ot fail. Thte exchaftg^s which the ttWft- 
erd of kiiil thake dtfoong IheihsSlV^s^ ite th^y^ilbith^r 
atgtnfetitn or dlm'iftish the qli^tiiity bf food W bther 
ptbduC^ to be ^Id to thd^ wh6^ hdve fio land^ ^h 
hkV^ tto teffect u^oti thek gfefiei'al j^rice, dt bii tfre 
qtiatttities bf'ittaMufftCtUt^fe br^lfeboiii: \^hic*t'th^ 
feaii pttfehJise. These thust^b^ regulated fey ^*e 
pto^ottitth iJiJlt the wh^e qufetAity of fobd SSd 
other necessaries, which the owners of land have 
to sdt (after SrifttJiyifag ^ne i««%iiel^), be^i^ b'the 
tiimiber of ihmi Who must buy Ih^se ptoduetldts 
l^i^itfa tlidtl^y, ina^ufectur^b, ot hh6\A. 
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Thus it iippesli^) thflt ia a ci6titit^y where all 4ihe 
laiv^ is oticupieli, fhb interest of Uie oi#nlet-s bf fetici, 
i*itK rfebpect to the pHce of M p<t)duc6j is direct- 
ly dppbsite tb the' itetefest of those ^ho haVe iio 
l^nd, ^ttd nlttst hiiy ils produe^Ohs wi^h mani^e- 
turtS ot UbbUft 

When the product Of Md is ifa plerify, l^i U- 
bbbr j cri- ft shiaUer ifu^fiiity of hiailtlfacturesj Will 
«t! giVeft fi>rit ) bhd when it i^ Mitco^, ±6te fhU^ 
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be given for it, iH ]^oportidn to that scarcity. 
Every individual of those mbo have no land must 
have less of his work, wages, or itteome, remain^ 
ing to purchase manufactures and other conve- 
niences, in proportion a^he gives much for fb«d 
and other necessary productions of land. Conse- 
quently, as the price of that produce must rise 

9 

^nd fall according as the quantity is small or great, 
in proportion to tlie number of those who have 
< no land, the share of the labourers wages or time, 
whleh must be given for food and other n^ce8sary 
productions of land^ is regulated in the same man- 
^ ner in an insulated manufacturing society, as if 
^titiat society were living in the most.sin^ple state. 

/When the produce of land becomes scarce and 
;dear« if there is plenty of fertile land in the neigh- 
bourhood unoccupied, as in new settlements, so 
many people will engage in its cultivation, that 
the profits of cultivating a person's , own; land: will 
be kept upon a level with the profit^ of stock in 
other lines of business. But in a populous coun« 
try, where all the land is occupied, . however high 
the price of its produce may rise, as there is no 
more land for more people to cultivate^ to increase 
the quantity of produce, and by competition re- 
duce its price, that can only be effected by the 
owners of the land cultii'ating their several sbs^m 
so as to produce more, or giving proper encou« 
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t^ement. to (Others to do it. It seenis ihef6{om 
to follow, ths^ the mutaber aiijd welfare of an in- 
sulated natioQ- must depend upon the inducements 
that the occu^ers have to increase the pyoduqe 
of land^ and that it is the want of unoccupied 
laQ4 which constitiite$ .the owners of the land a 
separate classfrpm, thoge/whp have no land,^ and 
occasions the. intere^t^ of those two classtes, re-^ 
sp^ecting the price, of its produce, to "be opposite.' 

. _ .  ' ' i . - •  I » .  • • 

. , It can make no d|fi6b)*eiice in these conclusions^ 
whether the land is cultivated by, the owners them- 
selves, ;a6 here supposed, or let to tenants. For, 
though the high: price of. the productions oTland 
is in favour of the tenants during their leases, yet, 
chefLpness of' tb$0e production^ must : ultiipately 
serve th^ afld.ithe labjpiirers in the coui^tery,.as 
much ^s the masters and labourers in towps ; be- 
^cause, if wagies ftre higher in the country than in 
the tow^Sy more l^bpudfers will go into the iCOuq- 
try, until wages^ come to a level ; or, if the pro- 
fits of farmers rise above the rate of profits in 
other possessions, more people or stock will go in- 
to that Une, and the coqipetition for farms will 
raise the rent of land, but will reduce the profits 
of farmers to a level with the profits of stock in 
other professions* Hence, as the profits of mas- 
tejs^, and the wages of labourers, rise or fall in 
th§ towns, they must ultimately rise or fall in the 
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fieiglttMrtiriiqf emiAtry^ if thcnrfe «w n6 kw»io pte^ 
T@tit^t^oihpdtitiofii Nd kind' df itiyviifActi^ can 
b& ititireased in quantity without'ftfi increase id the 
^titftiljf of the materiils of which it is maidfei 
Hetice^^ if the materials of any one becdine dearcef 
ill {ji^oirtion to the demandi it will ride in pric*.- 
J^t ae tii^ pt-oiits of stock and wagds of luboti^ers^ 
eiilploy^d in thsit bran^t^h^ catmot ^ontihtie abdV^ . 
the ^fOflt a^ if^ages m other branches, the ptitii 
of the goods can only be raised permanently in 
proportion to th^ rise of the m^^iisk: f h^ cr^- 
cfrs cif the mat^ialst, th^efore, l*til bbtaii ih6 
Tirhole advance in the priee of the gioodfe, imd IH^ 
Interem respecting tho price of ^tiies^ gboAa imSl 
h& Oppoi^ite to th:i int^^eM of th^ r^6t of tHel-soi^ 
Kkty ; ill the same mMtief as th^Witersof liM 
e/btdift fh6 whole cldVance in the prie^ of its pro^ 
duco, which is occasioned by the i*1ftnt*of land to 
Bupfply an iiicffesfeihg iWmber of people^ and a^ 
their i/rtferest is oppoisite, in that pa^cidir, ib tide 
interest of tliosd who have no k^d. - , * 
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' If the fdtegoiiig teasoriing be just^ it fiiiist'Bfr 
evidelflt that pleflty or scarcity of fiiel, Wool^ fijti, 
leather, fibber, sitid ^ery Othei* ' prOdiictlott ' of 
tond l^hidh iS tl^e'es^l^y for the fclothing atid fcrtt- 
venien^e of man,- mtist produce simili* effectisi ti- 
*port the elasS ef people who have riO land^ as jlJetl- 
ty or scardity Of food^ but itf a mucfa sfliiHet de- 
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gree. Not only because the quantity of these ar- 
ticles, which is necessary, is of much less value, 
but also because a full quantity is not absolutely 
necessary in any climate, and in proportion as the 
climate is warm, fewer of these articles and small- 
er quantities are necessary. 

It seems, therefore, to be evident, that those 
who have no land, in an insulated country, must 
be poorer according as their number is greater, in 
proportion to the spare produce of the owners of 
land, which is exclmnged with them for labour or ' 
manufactures^ in whatever state arts and manufac- 
tures may be. And it must follow, that where 
the produce of food is only sufficient to supply 
the present inhabitants, they must become poorer 
in proportion as the increase of their number ex- 
ceeds the increase of food, and that the labourers 
of countries fully peopled, in proportion to their 
produce, must become poorest in which their ten- 
dency to increase beyond the increase of food is 
greatest. 

Hence, as experience evinces, that the number 
of people decreases in all very large cities, and is 
stationary in smaller cities, that they increase 
slower in towns in proportion as they are large, 
and slower even in the country in proportion as 
families live near one another and near towns,-it 

D 
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seems to follow, that in an insulated country, 
which is fully peopled in proportibn to its pro- 
duccy the tendency to over-populousness must be. 
greater, in proportion as it maintains fewer people. 

It must therefore be of the greatest importance 
to the welfare of mankind, to ascertain what ge- 
neral regulations are most conducive to the com- 
fortable support of a numerous population. 



SECT. IL 
Of the Ejects of Manufactures upon Agriculture. 

As the supporters of what is called the agricul^f 
tural system assert, that no labour is productive, 
Or enriches a country, but that which increases 
the quantity of food, it was natural to expect that 
the causes which obstruct or promote that increase 
would be clearly pointed out in their writings. 
But though men of great talents have adopted 
these opinions, yet not one of them, whose writ- 
ings I have met with, seems to have attended to 
these material causes. They support their para- 
doxical opinion, respecting the total unproduc? 
tiveness of manufacturing labour, by unfounded 
assertions ; . that the labour of artificers and ma? 
nufacturers adds nothing to the. value of the prcN 
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duce of the land, because, though it may add 
greatly to the value of some parts, the consump- 
tion of food by the workers, being always equal 
to the added value, the value of the yJbie is n(A 
augmented. ^^ 

But this is assuming, as certain, that the rela- 
tive value of labour and of the produce of land 
is always the same ; in America, where food is in 
great plenty, and labourers scarce, as in countries 
in opposite circumstances, which is not the case, 
and it is also assuming, that the value of the food 
of each worker, and set of workers, is exactly 
equal to the value of the work which they exe- 
cute, which is absurd ; as some individual work- 
ers execute double the work of others who con- 
sume more food, and a number of men, by a pro- 
per division of their labour, can execute three or 
four times more than they could have done if eacTi 
had finished his own work, and that without C(m- 
suming any more food. And a number of men, 
by the assistance of machinery, and the elements^ 
can, without consuming any more food than ordi- 
nary, execute twenty times more work than they 
could execute by the most prudent division of la- 
bour without such assistance. Td assert, that the 
value of the work in all these cases is exactly equal 
* to the value of the subsistence of the labourer who 
execute it, is ridiculous in the extreme. 

« d2 
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So far is the labour employed in arts and manu* 
factures from being necessarily of inferior value 
to labour in cultivation, it must, on the contrary, 
at all times and places, precede eveiy effectual at- 
tempt to increase food by cultivation. For, as 
men cannot cultivate the ground without some in- 
strument, art and manufacturing labour must be 
employed to form instruments before any cultiva- 
tion can be executed, and according as improve- 
ments have been made* in these instruments, the 
produce of the labour of cultivators has been in- 
creased. And these improvements can only in- 
ci^ease with the general improvements in manu- 
factures. By the assistance of an iron spade, 
which requires much art and manufacturing la- 
bour, above ten times more work can be done than 
with a wooden spade, and to much better purpose. 
And the construction of ploughs. Harrows, and 
carts, by which men obtain the assistance of do- 
mestic animals, has been of the highest import- 
ance to the success of agriculture. M. du Ques- 
nai, who is said to be the founder of the agricul- 
tural system, and his followers, seem to have been 
led into erroneous ideas of the nature and effects 
of pianufacturing labour, by observing, that the 
people employed in unnecessary manufactures do 
not increase the quantity of food, and that ifthcjf 
^ere employed in improving the land^ they woicld 
increase the quantity, from which they have erxQn 
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neously concluded, that if they were not employ- 
ed in manufactures, they would certainly be em* 
ployed in cultivationj and have been confirmed in 
the^se sentiments by fallacious positions. Mr Mal- 
thus, who seems to be a strenuous advocate for that 
system, says, ** that if the people who are em- 
" ployed in producing manufactures, which only 
** tend to gratify the pride of a few rich people, 
** were employed in cultivating the lands which 
** are barren and uncultivated, more food would 
" be produced." But though this is certainly 
true, yet unless he had pointed out the means of 
eradicating the passion in rich people for useless 
finery, and of infusing in its stead a passion equal- 
ly strong for improving waste land, the statement 
can be of no use but to deceive, by conveying the 
idea, that if there were no such manufactures, rich 
people would bestow their spare revenue upon im- 
proving land, which in the present state of human 
Xiature could not be expected* 

When examining what regulations are most pro- 
per for increasing the quantity of food, it seems 
to be necessary to bear in mind, that man makes 
no exertion unless it is to gratify some passion, or 
to shun some evil. From which principle it must 
follow, that when individuals are in the possessioil 
of extensive tracts of land, if they are not allow^^ 
ed, or have not a desire to gratify their pride by 
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vying with one another in the number of their de* 
pendents, and the greatness of their power, and if 
there are no manufactures which they desire to 
obtain, they have no inducement, on their own 
account, to cultivate or to let any more of their 
land than what is necessary for their faoiilies, ser* 
vants, horses, &c. The remainder may be ex- 
pected to be left to wild beasts, the hunting of 
which will constitute a part of the amusement of 
the owners of the lands. And the people who 
cannot obtain land or employment &om the own- 
ers, and have no land of their own, must subsist 
by begging or stealing, or die of hunger. 

In warm, mild climates, where few clothes are 
necessary, where tents answer for houses^, and 
where the bread-fruit and other kinds of fruit trees 
with a few hogs, supply the owners of land with 
food, and where they have no horses or flocks to 
attend and provide for, as in many of the south 
sea islands, if there are no manufactures, there 
must be very little demand for labourers, which is 
probably the cause of the extreme poverty, and 
abject dependence, which the greater part of the 
people of these fertile countries are said to be in ; 
while a few are living in a voluptuous manner on 
the natural productions of their land. The own- 
ers in such situations have no inducement to cuU 
' tivate the l^d themselves, or to let it to otheis 
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"for cultivation. And as a tent cannot be pitched, 
or a boat built, without obtaining liberty and ma- 
terials from an owner of land, however plentiful 
fish may be upon the coast, the people can derive 
very little benefit from that circumstance, without 
liberty from the owners of the land. 

A desire of power to protect themselves, and 
to domineer over their dependents and neighbours, 
was the motive which formerly induced the pro- 
prietors in Europe to let a great part of their land* 
But as their pride naturally increased with the 
number of their dependent?, it could not be ex« 
pected that they would attend to the cultivation 
of their estates to increase the produce. Nor 
eould it be expected, that the occiqpiers, who ob-^ 
tained their possessions upon the condition of mi- 
litary or some other servile tenure, and who held 
their land only during pleasure, would be at any 
trouble or expence to knprove it ; on the contrary^ 
they would be led by their own interest to crop it 
in such a way as was most > likely to produce the 
greatest quantity of food with little labour in the 
current year, however much it might impoverish 
the land» Accordingly, there is not one instance 
of a country being well cultivated where the dwn* 
ers and occupiers oi the land are only influenced 
respectively by these rabtivesr ' No person can be 
expected to cultivate, or let more knd than i^ 
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necessary to supply him with such productions as 
he desires for his own use, or to give to others 
gratuitously, or for such services or articles as he 
wishes to obtain. 

It has formerly been observed, that in a simple 
state of society, the people who have no land de- 
pend entirely upon the owners of land, not only 
for food and materials for clothes, but also for a 
house to live in, and having nothing wherewith to 
purchase these necessaries, they can only expect 
to obtain them by the most obsequious service and 
cringing behaviour ; but people in manufacturing 
towns obtain houses of their own, or for rent, with- 
out becoming dependents upon any individual, and 
though they cannot produce food or materials for 
manufactures, they, with the assistance of ma* 
chines and stock, produce a superfluity of many 
articles which are necessary to the comfort and 
convenience of man, and many articles of show 
and taste that men desire, which it is the interest 
of the owners of land to purchase with their spare 
produce, rather than to attempt to make them. 
So that the exchange of the produce of land for 
manufactures, is equally beneficial to the owners 
of land and to manufacturers ; neither of these 
classes is under any direct obligation to the othee 
for the benefits derived from it, as the motives^ 
with both are to serve themselves. 
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To accomplish this exchange in the most bene* 
ficial manner for both parties, the produce of the 
land, after supplying the owners and cultivators, 
is carried to the towns and sold to the highest bid- 
der, and the owners, with the price, buy such ma- 
nufactures as they think proper from those who 
have the best and cheapest. Hence, as both clas- 
ses sell as high and buy as low as they can, the 
manufacturers, shop-keepers, &c. depend upon 
their own prudence and skill for employment; and 
as they sell in general a much greater quantity of 
their goods to people of their own class, than to 
owners of lai^d, they are under no greater obliga- 
tions to customers of the latter class than to those 
or their own ; and the owners of stock have as 
much influence, in proportion to their revenue, with 
shop-keepers, tradesmen^ and common labourers, 
as the owners of land. The revenue of the latter 
class arises from the sale of food and materials of 
manufactures, which are the produce of their land^ 
that of the former from the sale of necessary and 
ornamental manufactures, and professional skill, 
which are the produce of their labour, stock, and 
talents. 

Thus, . it must be obvious, that establishing ma- 
nufactures in independent towns, has not only a 
powerful tendency to improve the arts and sciences, 
and to render manufactures plentiful, but also to 
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emancipate the people living in these towns. It 
was the riches and independence of that class of 
people in Europe which enabled and emboldened 
them to form associations among themselves, in 
some countries, and to join with the kings, in 
Othensf, to compel the greatest owners of land to 
submit to general laws, founded, in some degree, 
upon equitable principles. 

When the owners of land in Europe were thus 
prevented from vying with one another in power, 
they were, by the natural pride of man, induced to 
vie with one another, and with the rich burghers, 
in dress, furniture, houses, and other productions 
of the arts. To support that expence, they were 
obliged to improve their estates themselves, or to 
let them for a term of years to others who coidd 
improve them, and pay higher rents than tenants 
at will ; for which purpose the length of leases 
was gradually extended, and it became necessary 
to form laws to secure the possessions to the ten- 
ants, which rendered them less d^>endent upon 
the' owners. So that establishing manufactures, 
not only emancipates and enriches the people in 
the towns, but also emiancipates and enriches, in 
a considerable degree, the tenants and labourers 
in the country. As security of property is tht 
strongest inducement to industry, the tenants^ 
having acquired s<Mne security, gradoatty accmAu- 
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kted stock, and obtained credit to borrow stock, 
to extend their improvements in Kming, marling, 
inclosing, &c. By these means, the productions 
of l^nd have been greatly increased in Britain, 
and in many extensive tracts, to five, ten, fifteen, 
and some even to twenty times the former quasi- 
tity. Yet the number of manufacturers, the quan* 
tity of stock, and improvements in the art of ma« 
nufacturing, have increased so rapidly, that the 
demand for food by people who had wherewith to 
pay for it has increased faster than the supply from 
the improvement of land ; on which account food 
has gradually advanced in price to double, and, 
for several years past, to treble of what it was six* 
ty or seventy years ago, notwithstanding its very 
great increase in Britain during that period, and 
ttjiat there has been for several years a considerably 
importation. 

Thus it appears, that so far are manufactures 
from preventing the production of food, that by 
the inducements which are thereby fc»:med &ff ex- 
ertions in agricultiire, the produce of food is in- 
creased in a very high degree, which occasions a 
proportional increase in the revenue of the own- 
ers of land, and supports a greater number of peo- 
ple i and as a greater proportion of these people 
live in cities and towns, both these latter e£^ts 
mu^t operate powerfully in checking over-popul»- 
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tion, and consequently, by preventing a scarcity 
of foody must meliorate the condition of labour* 
ers» 

Even the injury to health, which is occasioned 
by the situation of some manufacturers, produces 
incomparably less misery, than what the whole 
class of labourers suffer in every country fully 
peopled, in proportion to the produce, in which 
there are no manufactures ; as appears evident by 
comparing the state of the labourers in these kinds 
of manufactures, with that of the labourers in 
Shetland, and other distant islands of Scotland, 
or even with that of the labourers in the south- 
west of Ireland, and Highlands of Scotland, at a 
distance from manufacturing towns, although the 
state of the latter is mitigated by some of them 
emigrating to such towns. 

The effect of manufactures upon the condition 
of labourers can only be determined by such com- 
parisons, and not by comparing the condition of 
manufacturers with that of agricultural labourers 
in England, where the condition of the latter is so 
much meliorated by the effects of manufactures. 
Yet even in England, though there are a great 
taany more manufacturers than country labourers, 
a much greater number of the childi'en of the lat* 
ter are bred to manufactures, than there are of the 
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former bred to country labour. This fact is a de- 
cisive proof, that, in the opinion of these people 
the situation of manufacturers is much better thaa 
that of country labourers. 



SECT. IIL 

Causes which obstruct improvements in Agriad' 

ture in Britain. 

But it is necessary to observe, that the motives 
to exertion in cultivating the land, which are 
formed by establishing manufactures, are unfcn-^ 
tunately counteracted in a very high degree, ia 
most countries, by laws and customs originating 
in the natural avarice, pride, and vanity of man. 

To be obliged by law to pay a 10th of the produce 
of land to some other person or persons ^ must be a 
considerable check to cultivation, and particularly 
to all expensive improvements, and the effect must 
be greater in proportion as the soil is poor, as the 
expence of cultivation is in that case greater in 
proportion to the produce. It is very fortunate^ 
however, that this law which, on poor soils, woulc} 
put a total stop to cultivation, is, in general^ mi- 
tigated, by its being the interest of the owners 
of the tithes to let them for a term of years to the 
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occupiers of tke land, in which case, the checks 
to cultivation, which are formed by the law of 
tithes, seem to be nearly the same as those which 
all tenants labour under who possess land upon 
leases. 

Where the land is rich, and where no improver 
ments which only repay the cost gradually are re- 
quisite, it is the interest of the tenant to cultivate 
it properly, although there are only two or three 
years of his lease to run, but where such improve- 
ments are necessary, the tenant cannot lay out 
money on these, unless his lease is of such a length 
that the probable returns will pay the interest with 
an adequate profit, and also make up the sum ex*^ 
pended before the lease expires. Consequently, 
the shorter the lease is, the greater must the re- 
turns be to repay the sum expended with interest 
andprofit. 

Five per cent* per annum, which is at present 
the legal interest, is a sufficient return for money 
expended by the owner upon lasting improve- 
ments, as it raises the value of his land more thaift 
the sum expended ; whereas ten per cent, only re» 
pays the outlay to a tenant, upon a lease of fifteen 
years ; and the tenant ought to have at least five 
per cent, more as profit, making in all fifteen per 
cent. So that improvements which would be high- 
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ly profitable to the owner, may be ruinous to a ten« 
ant, and the more so in proportion to the short* 
ness of the lease when the expenditure is made* 
The inducement, therefore, to lay out money up- 
on lasting improvements becomes gradually less, 
as the lease becomes shorter ; and the exertions 
of tenants in such improvements may be expected 
to lessen in proportion. 

Besides these obstructions to improvements of 
land by tenants, which are greater in proportion 
to the shortness of the lease, and poorness of the 
soil, there are many others which ^fiyrm checks to 
Ute e Jeer tions of tenants^ and deter men qfcajntaland 
enierprize Jrom engaging in agriculture. 

The owners of land in Britain have prevailed 
with the legislature to enact laws, by which it is 
generally understood that every proprietor has a 
right, not only for himsdf, but to give liberty to 
any person, to go over his land which is let to 
tenants, (whether inclosed or open) on foot, or 
on horseback, to kill animals which they call game, 
whenever they think proper, and this supposed 
>pght has been admitted and generally exercised, 
while the tenant is debarred by heavy penalties 
from killing any of these creatures, however much 
he may be suffering by them, and though no in- 
^vidual can claim them as his property, oc be 
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made liable for the damages they commit No^ 
can the tenant prevent these vexatious and insult- 
ing intrusions ; he has only a chance of obtaining 
such damages as he can prove in a court of law, 
which, though considerable, cannot, in general, be 
expected to be equal to the expence of the proof, 
and the fees of the court and lawyers. 

Tenants are, in general, in Scotland, obliged 
to pay the whole that their farm is charged with, 
towards repairing the roads, and a half of the 
poors rates, and of the salary of the parish school- 
master, yet have no vote in these matters, how- 
ever considerable their farms may be, while every 
owner of a piece of land in the parish has a vote, 
although he may be a common labourer. 

Refusing to give tenants a vote in these matters, 
in which they are so deeply interested, and of the 
nature of which they must, in general, be better 
judges than many land owners, or to give them a 
liberty to kill a hare which is fed at their expence^ 
can only proceed from a lust of power and pre- 
eminence, and a desire to degrade and humble the 
tenants.' 

A lease of land is, by law, of the nature of an 
entail, descending clear to the heir, and tenants 
are, in general, debarred from subsetting, or as«r 
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sagning even to a younger brodier of tlie heir, how- 
ever improper it may be for the heir to inherit. 
Hence, in ca^ of death, or incapacity from disease, 
a tenant has no power to assign or burden his £a.rm 
with the money he may have expended upon it^ 
without the consent of his master, (as the landlord 
is generally designed in Scotland,) and it is com« 
mon fyr these masters to demand a large share o£ 
^be advanced rent for granting that liberty ; nor 
can creditors obtain payment of money lent 10 
improve the land, either by possessing or subsett*- 
ing 0ie farm, which, in many instances, iil ruin^ 
ous to the farmer by lessening his credit* llie 
only {dmittble pretence for mch a clause is, to pre« 
vent the tenant from asi^gnii^g to an improper per^ 
Mn ; but (Ms pretence is only plausible^ as the land- 
lor d has no power whatever to <^se the hehr. But 
admitting this to be a good reason fbr inserting 
the cla;ase with proper limitations, yet it is unjuisft 
and mean in the extreme f^a a master to extort 
money from his tenant, <Mr &om his famUy, for 
Buch a liberty, when the o£fer6d assignee or sub^ 
tenant is unobjectionable, as the end for inserting 
tile clause is, in that case, obtained* Such clauses 
are great checks to expensive improvement (tf knd^ 
and to the increase of food ; and many families 
have, in that way, been defrauded of the fhuts of 
the exertions of their p^ents and relations. 
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As men do not necessarily possess abilities in 
proportion to their difierent degrees of riches, and 
as the number of tdnants in Britain is much great* 
er than the number of landlords, it frequently 
happens that some of the tenants have greater 
abilities and more knowledge than their landlords 
or stewards; and as superior, talents natorally 
command respect, the pride of the latter is hurt 
by the check which they are under in the pre- 
sence of such tenants: Besides, as a desire for 
preeminence operates powerfully upon men of 
talents and enterprize to. increase their fortune, 
and as such increase makes them more inde- 
pendent, such men not only eclipse their landlord 
or steward by their mental powers, but they come 
too near them in their drjess and furniture, and 
behave in too independent a manner. It is to 
avoid the painful feelings occasioned by these 
causes, and to have their pride grati^ed by crin- 
ging sycophants, that so n^any landlords and 
stewards give no leases, or very short ones, and 
prefer tenants of fawning manners at lower rents. 
They give up the prospect of seeing their lands 
improved, rather than let them on . lease to inde- 
pendent men of talents and enterprize. 

This evil is much more general, and has a more 
powerful effect in checking the improvement of 
laud in Britain than is imagined ; the produce of 
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many estates not being above a half> and of many 
not a fourth of what it otherwise might be. And 
besides that great loss, the motives for exertion to 
improve their farms, is powerfully checked in the 
tenants who are on these accounts preferred, by 
the fear of giving umbrage to their landlords and 
stewards, if they improve in their manners, in 
their dress or furniture, or give their children 
proper education. Hence it is common in £ng^ 
land to see rich farmers dnesitod like common 
labourers, very little acquainted with writing or 
arithmetic, and many who cannot read distinctly, 
who, to please their landlords and stewards, affect 
to despise every improvement of mind or man- 
ners, and only vie with one another in rusticity, 
in the number and fatness of their horses, and in 
drinking ale. So that the passion for power and 
pre-eminence in landlords and stewal^ds not only 
prevents the production of fOod, but also has a 
great e£^t in wasting that which is produced, and . 
in obstructing the improvement of the minds and 
manners of the people employed in agriculture. 

Mt Arthur Yoimg says, " That the land it 
** worst cultivated, both in England and France, 
^< in the manufacturing districts,'' atrd seems to 
}f)fer,that establishing manufactures diiscourages 
Agriculture.' But when the laws and customs,^ so 
injurious vexatious, and degrading ttt tenants, that 
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htve been melitioiied^ are coti&idered^ (and there 
iure maii^ of a similar tendency respecting politi* 
cal rights even in Britain,) we ought not to be 
surprized that th6 improvements of knd are car- 
ried to a higha* pitch in some parts of France 
and Britain, at a distance from manufteturing <Nr 
tradii^ towns, than in the vicinity of such .towns* 
(Because few men of spirit and capital will submit 
to the degrading circumstances which attend the 
situation of tenants, when they have it in theilr 
power to employ their capital to equal advantage 
m a town, where they will be free not only fr<»Bt 
these, but also €rom the power of justices of the 
^»eace, which is too often exercised in a most 
iyratmical manner, particulsrly against tamnts of 
independ^it spirit : wherete t^iimts of talents 
and enterprise, who accumulate cqpitak in di^ 
stricts at a distance from the seats ^ maaa^ 
factOres or trade, however sensibly they may feet 
the degrading circumstances which attend their 
situation, have no way of employing these caf^tab 
with any prospect of success but in their own 
line ; on this account, some tenants in such situa- 
tions have made much greater improvemmts than 
can be expected from such men as continue in 
the farming line near trading towns. But even 
in these districts where improvements are carried 
on to the greatest height, young men c^ die 
greatest talents and entcrpiiae- sdidom go into the 
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fkming line. Mr Young should have cooBider. 
ed, that the exertions in agriculture, by fiurmera 
of^ spirit and eaterprize, who live at a distance 
fix>m manufacturing or trading towns, are made 
to obtain manufactures and luxuries; that, if 
that motive did not operate upon the Americans, 
none of the productions of their land would ccnae 
tQ Euri^e, as in that case they would only raise 
such produce, and in such quantities, as might be 
necessary for their own use. So that, in every 
point of view, it seems evident, that establishing 
manufactures is the only method to emancipate 
the people who have no land, by furnishing them 
with articles wherewith to purchase the necessaiy 
productions o£ land, apd forms the strongest in- 
ducements to the owners aqd occupiera ta increase 
these productions. 

The occupiers g£ land upon a &u-right, though 
at full rent, are not, in Scotland, HaUe to the de* 
grading laws which are so vexations to tenants) 
and as they have a full right to the whole fruits 
of their industry, and to the woods iqpon the 
lands, and as the rent cannot be raised, th^y have 
the same inducement to improve their land, as 
the prq>rietors (who are tenants of thq Crown) 
have to improve theirs. 
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It seems, therefore, to be plain, that the laws 
ofentafls, of primogeniture, of tithes, andailow-f 
ing people to possess more land than they can oc-^ 
cupy, without being obliged to let it in feu, have, 
in various ways, powerful eflkcts in preventing the 
iinprovement of land and increase of food; and 
that these effects, which impoverish the labourers, 
are greater in proportion as the soil of tl^e country 
ig poor. 



SECT. IV. 

t 

Of the Causes of Imprwements in Societies ; and 
on the Effects of Plenty and Scarcity of Food 
upon the Industry qf Labourers^ 

Necessity is said to be the mother of inven* 
tion, and the most powerful cause of exertion. 
But such exertions can only be expected to be 
made while the cause continues to operate. To 
remove the pain which is the consequence of a 
great degree of hunger or thirst, of cold or heat, 
every person will exert himself to the utmost. 
But after the pain, occasioned by these causes, is 
removed^ very few savages make any considerable 
exertion to prevent a return. It appears from 
experience, that mankind in general make great 
exertions to be equal with their neighbours, but 
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have little or no desire to excel'; that a few in every 
Society are ambitious to excel, and succeed in 
pr<^ortion to the superiority of their talents and 
exertions; And it seems probable that the great 
difference, in the celerity and extent of the ad- 
vances in improvement of manufacturing nations, 
when compared with that of nations in a savs^e 
dt simple state, is entirely owing to the difference 
in the opportunities which those passions have to 
operate,^tid in the consequences which they pro- 
duce. 
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In the savage state, as there is no difference in 
point of fortune among the individuals, men of 
talents and enterprize can only endeavour to ex- 
cel ihSeiT neighbours in bravery and skill in war ; 
in dexterity in killing wild animals, or in athletic 
exercises ; none of which lead to any national im- 
provement. And even in such civilized' agricul- 
tural societies, as Poland, &c. the principal ambi- 
tion of the owners of land is to domineer over their 
dependents ' attd neighbours; and the sole view of 
those who havie no land is to please their supe- 
riors, by the most abject cringing behaviour, and 
by aflfecting to be as much inferior in mental 
and bodily powers, as in riches. So that few du- 
rable improvements can be expected in such so- 
cieties. But in a country where manufacturer 
are established, and property secure, the ambition 
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of men of talents in eveiy line^ has an opportuni'* 
ty of exerting itself, to e^cel their ne^bours ill 
dress, houses, furniture, and in the arts and 
sciences, &c. ; and the people of a di^rent de« 
scription are oUiged to exert themselves to ap» 
pear in sooae degree like those who have excdled# 
By which means, there is a cause of general im^- 
provement, constantly operating, in every manu* 
factiidng society in which the persons and pro* 
perty of individuals are secure. And Ihese ^ler* 
tions must be greater in proportion to the o|^r^ 
tunities of comparison. People in general, though 
careless about their dress when in retired situa* 
tions, will exert themselves to make a prc^r ap^ 
pearance when they expect company, and the exo 
^rtion will be greater, if the visitors are supposed 
to be {Attentive to dress, kc. A tradesman, in a 
very retired situation, may go on for years in his 
usual aukward manner of working, without at- 
tempting to adopt better md;hods ; but if brought 
to work in a town, where better methods ar« in 
general use, he will exert himself to be equal with 
his neighbours. Hence, the great ^vantage o£ 
establishing free towns for improving the manu- 
factuHAg arts* apd of prizes to those who excel in 
any art or science. These have been the causes 
of t^e great improvements at which some i^anu- 
fiw^tiires have arrived in Britain, and they may 
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atill anJTe atniucfa ^eater, if not prevented by 
war or an oppressive government. 

* 

It also appears^ that the exertk)ns of men to be 
eQual with their neighbours, or to obtain any 
^ other purpose, are only made while there is^ Im^ 
of success. 

When food begins to advance higher in price 
than usual, many labourers increase their exer-« 
ttons to procure the usual quantity; and as many 
who have small incomes are obliged, by the same 
cause, to hire as labourers, employment becomes 
scarce, wages become lower, and labourers more 
submissive. On these accounts, the employers of 
labourers have considered a rise on the price of 
food as an advantage to the society, by encou- 
nfphg industry and good manners in the low 
classes ; not considering, that these exertions can- 
tiot be lasting, as they must exhaust the labourers; 
that when the price of food continues very high 
in proportion to the wages of labour, and the la- 
bourers have no way of relieving themselves by 
•^nigration or otherwise, their spirits naturally 
fink, which gradually induces greater numbers to 
give up the struggle to support themselves as for- 
merly, and, falling into slothful habits, they gra- 
dually lose the qurit of independence, and be- 
come habituated to subsist entirely at the expence 
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of the parish, or by begging ; and as the number 
of beggars increases, the shame attacked to that 
way of obtaining food decreases, which lessens 
the motives for exertions to subsist by their own 
work. So that dearness of food must discouri^e 
industry. 

It is admitted that, when the price of food faUs 
suddenly below the usual rate,, idle individuals 
work less, having no wish for better clothes or 
conveniencies than those to which they have been 
accustomed ; and employers of labourers, on that 
account, say, that cheapness of food produces 
idleness. But they do not reflect, that, when 
cheapness of food and high wages continue steadi- 
ly for years in a manufacturing . country, the 
whole class of labourers become accustomed to 
better clothes, houses, and other conveniencies ; 
and then even the idle are obliged to exert them<^ 
selves to appear like their neighbours. It is only 
custom and the fear of ridicule that, in every si- 
tuation, stimulate such persons to industry. Dr 
Smith says, justly, that industry, like every other 
quality of the human mind, increases with the in. 
crease of its reward ; consequently, cheapness .^of 
food cannot be a cause of idl^aess in a manu« 
facturing country ; and the labourers accordingly 
are, in every country, industrious, in general, in 
proportion as labour is well or ill rewarded. They 
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fire much more industrious in the north than in 
the south of Ireland; iii England and in the 
south of Scotland, than in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland; in Holland, than in Russia 
or Poland, 

People living at their ease, and who never 
l^new.how terfifole the neat view of want is, have 
argufsd that, if the labourers lay out their Wgh 
wages on fipe dress aipid canv^wenqies, their con-, 
dition is not improved, as .the > advance of their 
i^ragep is ejcpended upon lu^uriel^ But such peN 
sons ought to reflect how har4? tb^y Would think 
it to have their ic^n income . reduced, and be' 
pbliged to give up any of their lijixu^es. And it 
should always be kept in mibd, that the more la« 
bourers have to lay out on whajt such people cj^ll 
luxuries, the farther they are removed from the 
vant of necessaries. When the reward 6f labour 
is very low, evpry common labpurer is on the 
brink of absolute want ; an additional child, or a 
few weeks' sickness, reduce^ th^ni to beggary. 
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SECT. V. 



That estahUsking Manujbctures is mare henefkkti 
to the Poor, than a Division of Land and^ 
Stock. 

Ad some humane persons have thought, that in 
justice, land and stock should be equaUj divided, 
it seems proper here to observe, that the estaUBh- 
ing of manufactures in free towns, and removing 
obstructions to cultivation, though the land be in' 
a considerable degree unequally divided, appears 
to be much more beneficial to labourers, than any 
attempt at an equal division of property, which 
must exclude manii&ctures and all ambition to 

« 

excel ilk dress, &c«  ' ' '■ 

For though land, with the stock upon it, could 
be so equally divided, that each person's share 
should be sufficient to maintain him (which seems 
to be impossible in an extensive, populous coun- 
try), still, as some families are increasing and 
some decreasing, in a very little time, some would 
have too little land, and others too much. In the 
latter case, if the owner has no desire to purchase 
superfluous luxuries, he can have no motive to in- 
duce him to raise more food than is necessary for 
his family, nor can it be expected that he will 
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give, nMr trould it bd propet td oblige him to isefi^ 
a part of hiB land to those whose fiuaailies have ift- 
creased, as he may» in a feW years^» have occasion 
for it himself. So that the produce of the people's 
lots who have no family, from the want of culti- 
vation, would only be Sufficient to maintain the 
owners, while the additional people upon other 
lots were Btarving for want of land to cidtivate. 
But in a totoktry where manu&ctur^ are esta- 
blished, the desire for fine kinds and greater varie- 
ty, induces the owners of con»derable quantities 
of land to exert themselves to cultivate eveiy part 
of it in tlie btst nmaner, to increaire tJteil* spsst 
produce to p«irchase themj and m proportion i» 
ibod becomes scarce and dear, the motived Ibr in* 
creasing the quantity become strmiget. On the 
odier hand, those \^o have no taUd, and the chSl- 
dben of tiiose who have too little, by aj^yidg tb 
manu&etuires, obtam good wages, ieK&d by d6g:rees 
accumulate stock, frotn whieh ^bey derive proiit, 
widi which ihey purchase food and other nece^a- 
ry productions of kmd, fiom tikose who hav« them 
to i^are. 

Establishing mannftctures, therein, Uii(nigh 
the land be in a considerable degree unequal^ 
divided, must have a much more powerftil ten- 
dency to increase the productions of land, and iib 
iupply Ibose who have no land with those pro* 
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duetionsy than can be effected, in a populoin 
couatiy^ by an sttaBOEqpt to di\ide the land and 
stock into equal shares. 



S E C T. VI. 

Of the Waste qfFood^ by an extra/vagant Mode 
qf Living, and ofEacess in Saving. 

In the first section of this chapter it appeared^ 
that employing stock in machinery, or in any 
other way, to save labour, does not lessen the de^^ 
mand for labourers, if the profits derived from it 
are not expended upon useless animals ; but, un^ 
fortunately, a considerable part of these profits are 
laid out in that way; and as these animals con*^ 
sume the food whidi otherwise might have gone 
for the support of men, the number of the latter 
must be less in proportion to the increase of these 
animals. Hence the effect of the great owners 
of land living in the country upon their estates, 
which always occasions a great increase . of these 
animals, instead of being beneficial to a manufac- 
turing society, as has been thought, must haVe a 
^rei^t effect in lessening the quantity of food £bt 
inap,;.aQd the number. cf the people.; as eadh 
l^ojfse, kept for pleasure, consumes : more food 
than would support a man, with a wife, and thre^ 

6 
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or four children ; and three or four hounds. £on^ 
8ume as much food as a hori^^ / , 

When gentlemen live on their estates, eveiy 
person sees that they give employment to several 
labourers, but they seldom reflect, that the part 
of the income which is given to these labourers, 
would, in a manufacturing society, support an 
equal number in some other line, if the gentlemen 
were living in a town. The food jvhich is given 
to horses and dogs^ which a gentleman: must keep 
in the country for his amusement, and to the 
horses necessary for visiting, . for maidtig ponds, 
levelling heights, and raising mounds in pleasure* 
grounds, — and the food which might have been 
raised upon these grounds, would have supported, 
in many instances, two or three hundred families. 
For these reasons, it seems necessary that there 
should be very high taxes upon horses and dogs 

kept for pleasure in all populous countries. 

.  % 

i An extravagant mode of living among the rich, 
•occasions a great waste of food and other necessa- 
ries } and encourages idleness, not only in their 
own class, but also among the poor, several of 
whom, by begging, obtain a part of the offals. 
Whereas, a saving, orderly mode of living among 
the rich encourages industry and sobriety, not 
only in their own, but in all the inferior classes j 
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ftttdy bj preventing waste^ the consumption of 
food is lessy which must serve all the industrioui 
of the lower ranks, and can only be injurious to 
idle begganu Servants should always bear in 
mindj that, by wasting food and other necessaries, 
th^ not only injure their master, but they injure, 
in a still higher dqgree, the whole chas of labour- 
ers and poor householders^ by raising the price of 
these articles. 

It does not appear possible, tiliat saving, tfaou^ 
carried to an extreme, can in-any waiy lessen the 
demand for labour, or injure the lower classes. 
For if misers do not bestow the whole of what re* 
mains of theur income (after buying necessaries) 
upon manufactures^ m other kinds of labour, diey 
must either lend the smplus, or hoard it upw if 
they lend it, that will add to the stock of the 
society, give emplojnnent to labourers, and tend 
to raise tiieir wages. If it is hoarded up, the 
quantity of the precious metals will be dimin- 
ished; and an additional demand for miners will 
by tiiat means be formed to supply that de6- 
ciency. So that it does not appear, that savii:q^ 
can . in any way injure liie society, or lessen the 
demand for labourers; and it is obvious, that 
attention to prevent waste of food, must serve 
the labourers. 
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SECT. Vn. 

« 

Of the Effects qf People living ahme their Income^ 
and engaging in Schemes which involve the 
Fortunes qf others. 

As every person in trade puts a higher price 
upon his goods, in proportion to the risk from 
bad debts, that additional price is a tax upon the 
consumers J and as that tax must be higher, in 
proportion to the number of hands through which 
the articles go in their passage from the producer 
to the consumer, it must follow, that the con- 
sumers pay a tax upon every article of food and 
manufactures, upon very few below five, and up- 
on many above twenty per cent. : to make up to 
dealers the losses they sustain by bankrupts. 

But bankrupts not only injure society^ by occa- 
sioning these very heavy taxes, their expensive 
mode of living is also ruinous to many of their 
neighbours, particularly to young beginners in 
trade, by leading them to suppose it necessary, 
that people in particular businesses should live in 
a certain line, whether their income can afford it 
or not ; whereas it must be admitted, that a per- 
son is not acting honestly, who buys goods or bor- 
rows money, which he id not morally certain 
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of being able to pay ; and there is lio difference 
in the turpitude of the acts of deceiving a neigh- 
bour, by a person giving him his own bill, when 
conscious of being in a bankrupt state, than there 
is in deceiving him with a forged bill. Nor is it 
honest to risk another person's goods or money 
in any uncertain speculation. For, as the schemer 
is to have the whole profit, he ought to be in abi- 
lity to pay all the losses, unless he previously 
state the extent of the risk. Yet the forger Is pu- 
nished with death, while the bankrupt is not 
liable to any punishment. Upon this gross par- 
tiality of the law, Jonathan Wild observed, that 
borrowing is a much safer way of taking our 
neighbour's goods, than stealing *. 

Our detestation of vice seems not to be, in ge- 
neral, regulated by the degree of turpitude of the 
act, but by the consequences which attend it ; 
for, as stealing and robbery subject the actor to 
an ignominious punishment, those who commit 
such actions are detested and shunned, but when 
actions of much greater turpitude can be imputed 
to misfortunes in trade, though well known to 
have been solely occasioned by the bankrupt 
having lived above his income, he is received in 
society as if he had done no evil. 

* Eelding's Life of Jonathan Wild; 
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iTie consequence of this conduct to bankrupts 
is, that few men ^truple to indulge their passions 
for show and expence, while they can by any 
means obtain credit, without regarding the mi- 
sery in which they must involve those who trust 
them. 

Heilce it appears, that improper lenity to bank- 
rupts, by increasing their number, must not only 
increase the tax for ^ad debts, but, by encou- 
raging an expensive mode of living, must check 
the accumulation of capital, which must check 
the increase of food atid Inanufjictures j thus 
sacrificing the riches and power of the society, 
with the peace and comfort of the simple, the 
honest, and the industrious, to gratify the pas- 
sions of the extravagant, the deceitful, and the- 
villanouSi 



NotE. A friend, who, upon re^ng the manuscript, ap- 
proTed of these sentiments, requested and obtained liberty to 
publish them, which he did in the Farmers' Magazine for June 
1809> in his own language^ and much more fully illustrated. 
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SECT. vm. 



6fihe Effects of the Industry qftiie JRich. 

As it appears that every person's income, if not 
wasted or given to useless animals, must be given 
for some sort of labour, it seems to follow, that 
the produce of the labour and industry of the 
rich cannot diminish the general demand for ma^ 
nufactures or labourers^ as the part <^ the revenue 
of the rich, which would have been giv^i for the 
work which they execute themselves, still remains^ 
and must be laid out for manufactures or some 
tM>rt of labour. Consequently, the produce of the 
industry of the rich increases their riches, without, 
in the smallest degree, lessening the demand for 
manufactures or labourers. A general habit of in« 
dustry, therefore, in all the ranks of society, must 
enrich it in proportion as it increases the articles 
which are desired by man. The society may be 
more numerous, and have greater plenty of food, 
in proportion as the produce of land is increased ; 
find in proportion as manufactures are increased, 
by the arts, by employment of stock, and by in- 
dustry, the society will be richer in these articles* 
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SECT. IX. 

Of 'the great Increase of the Number and Riches 
of a People^ which are necessarily produced 
by establishing Manufactures^ and encouraging 
Agrktdture. 

In a country, where such laws and customs have 
long prevailed as were general in Europe four or 
five centuries ago, and still prevail in Pdand^ Aus- 
tria, Russia, and many other countries, the land, 
however rich or capable of improvement naturally, 
is either lying waste as forests, or in an extreme 
degree of poverty from improper tillage. As the 
proprietors are anxious to support and increase 
their power, they let a part of their land for mi^^ 
litary services, and for suppljring their families 
with necessaries, allowing the remainder to lie 
waste as forests for hunting, and they ^nd theur 
income in rustic hospitality. In such a state of 
society, prqpnetors of a few acres, and possessors 
of land upon military tenure, having plenty of 
food, and no opportunity of bestowing the surplus 
on dress or furniture, &c. are induced to marry, 
not only to gratify the sexual passion, and for so- 
ciety, but also by the hope of having sons to in- 
. crease their power and consequence. In such so* 
cieties, therefore, the people who have land and 
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plenty of food, rear great numbers of children ; 
and as the proprietors can only provide for their 
younger children, by giving them farms as military 
tenants of their eldest brother, they must remove 
the former possessors, who for subsistence must 
endeavour to obtain a piece of land, as cottars, 
from a neighbouring tenant ; and the cottars, who 
are turned out of their possessions, must become 
labourers for hire, or beg, steal, or die of hunger. 
Notwithstanding the extreme poverty of cottars 
and labourers in populous societies of this kind, 
living in a miserable hut alone, is so very dismal 
and inconvenient, that the sexual passion, aided 
by a strong desire for society and conveniency, 
tempts thfes€ miserable people to marry, though 
without the smallest prospect of being able to sup- 
port a family. Accordingly, their children, in ge- 
neral, die young from hunger and want of atten- 
tion ; but the continual overflowing of the higher 
classes, by keeping up their number, necessarily 
occasions a continuance of poverty. It is evident 
that, in such societies, almost the whole of the 
miserable cottars and labourers are descendants^ 
and many of them near relations, of the highest 
class. In such societies, the prospect of every 
thinking person, except the possessors of, and heirs 
to estates, is dismal in the extreme, as they must 
see that they and their progeny must gradually 
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sink into the most wretched state of poverty and 
dependence. 

But if the people of such a country annul the 
laws of primogeniture, tithes, and others, which 
obstruct, and enact such new ones as are most ef- 
fectual for encouraging agriculture and manufac- 
tures, so that the land should be cultivated by the 
owners, or upon feu rights, and none to be allow- 
ed to be kept as forests ; and if manufactures were 
established in free towns in every district, and 
very high taxes imposed upon horses and dogs, 
and also upon servants to lessen the waste of food; 
in that case, the cultivators and manufacturers 
would gradually accumulate capital, and, by im- 
provements, would gradually increase the quanti- 
ty of the annual productions of the land and of 
manufactures, which in time would occasion a ge- 
neral opulence. The cities and towns would in- 
crease in size and number ; and as the people of 
every rank, in such a society, exert themselves to 
excel, or to be equal with one another in dress, 
furniture, houses, &c. the great and obvious ad- 
ditional expence of a family, forms a very power- 
ful check to matrimony ; and the desire for that 
connection is also considerably weakened in such 
countries, by the ease with which rational enter- 
taining company, which occupy the mind, may be 
obtained ; and also, by the comfortable accommo* 
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dation to be obtained in lodgings in all towns^ ud 
even in large villages. As the additional expence 
of a family is greater in proportion as the rank is 
higher, which must lessen the number of mar- 
riages in proportion, and as the luxurious manner 
of living of the higher ranks lessens the number 
of children, it may be elpected that the families, 
in the highest ranks, will decrease in number, that 
the greatest increase will be among the lower, and 
that individuals of those classes, of talents and 
industry, will be constantly rising into the higher 
classes to make up their deficiency of number. 
These views must form powerful incitements to 
men of talents, in every line, to exert themselves* 
If such a country be so well cultivated, and the 
produce of food so great, that cities and towns 
are very much increased in size and number, there 
may be no increase of people, though they are 
fully supplied with food ; as the decrease in the 
large cities, and in the hi^gher ranks, may balance 
the increase in other situations. It would appear, 
therefore, that such a society may continue in that 
prosperous state any length of time> without be< 
coming over-populous. 

As the produce of the land, in the latter state 
of .such a society, may be more than ten times 
greater than in the former, the pe<^le may have 
plenty of food, though seven or eight times more 

1 
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numerous ; and, by the general industry of all 
ranks, assisted by machines and a proper division 
of labour, the annual produce of manufactures 
would be more than a hundred times greater. So 
that the society might live in affluence in the lat* 
ter state, without trade with any foreign nation, 
though paying fifty times the sum for public pur* 
poses that they could pay in the former. 
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CHAP, V. 



OF COMMERCE. 



SECT. I. 

Of the Effects qf Commerce <mth Foreign Nations. 

In former ages, when the proprietors in Europe 
acted as sovereigns upon their estates, when their 
security and consequence depended upon the num- 
ber of men they could command, it was their in- 
terest to give their spare produce to people who 
could serve them in ^ military capacity ; and as 
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that service could only be executed by men living 
upon the estate, who could be ready at a call upon 
evety occasion, almost the whole spare produce 
of the proprietors was then given to the people 
who lived upon their estates. 



But since proprietors have been compelled to 
give up contending with one another for superio- 
rity in power, they have contended for superiority 
in fine manufactures, and in the productions of 
the fine arts. The natural consequence of this 
competition has been, that when the labourers 
wh(\ resided upon estates could not supply the 
proprietors with such articles as they desired, their 
spare produce has been sent to labourers of other 
districts or countries who could supply them. But 
when a part of the produce was, for these pur- 
poses, exported from different parts to pay for 
manufactures, the labourers in the place from 
whence it was exported had no method of procur- 
ing employment, to purchase subsistence, but by 
endeavouring to obtain a share of such work as 
must be executed in the place, such es agricultu- 
ral labour, buildings, menial service, &c. In pro- 
portion, therefore, as a larger share of the pro- 
duce was exported to pay for manufactures and 
works of art, the labourers were reduced to great- 
er poverty. The exportation of food raised its 
price, and the importation of manufactures les* 
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sened the demand for labourers and reduced their 
n^ges. It seems also evident, that . the exporta- 
tion of manufactures, by increasing the demand 
£>r labourers, raises their wages, and the impor- 
tation of food as payment lowers its price. 

It seems, therefore, to follow, that \(rhere there 
is a free trade between populous countries, or be- 
tween populous provinces of the same country, 
the labourers, in the countries and in the pro* 
vinces where the arts and manufactures have ar- 
rived at great perfection, are, or may be, enrich- 
ed at the expence of the labourers of other coun- 
tries and provinces, who have not th^se advan- 
tages* 

The labourers of England, for instance ^ furnish 
the proprietors of land and other people in Po- 
land, Ireland, the Highlands of Scotland, and 
many other countries, with great variety of ma- 
nufactures ; several kinds of which the labourers 
in these countries cannot manufacture at all, nor 
can they afford other kinds at two, three, or even 
at four times the price at which they can be pur- 
chased in England, though the labourers in these 
countries are willing to work for one-third of the 
wages which labourers obtain in England ; hence, 
the labourers in England, by obtaining high wages^ 
can afford to supply themselves with a sufficiency 
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of the corn of Poland, and of cattle from Irdand 
and the Highlands of Scotland, though the price 
of the corn is raised by expences and loss by car* 
riage, and the cattle are raised in price by ex- 
pences, and reduced in value by travelling, while 
the poor labourers in the countries from which 
they are sent, are idle for want of employment, 
and starving for want of food in the midst of 
plenty ; not having wherewith to purchase a suf- 
ficiency. 

But the idleness and poverty of theae miserable 
people are not occasioned by th^ cheapness of 
provisions, nor are the industry and riches of the 
labourers in England occasioned by the deamess 
of provisions, as has been erroneously supposed. 
The condition of labourers, in all these countries, 
must be better in proportion as food is plenty and 
cheap. The affluence of the people v^o have no 
land, in England, is a consequence of their know- 
ledge in arts and manufactures ; and their accu- 
mulation of capital and machinery, which they 
have gradually acquired by living in free towns 
where their persons and property are secure, and 
the poverty of the people, who have no land in 
Poland and Ireland, &c. is a consequence of their 
want of these advantages. Thus, it is plain, that 
great quantities of food may be annually exported, 



while the labouters in the country are starving 
for want. ^ 

Though an importation of manufactures into a 
populous country, for which food is exported in 
paynlent, must lessen the demand for labour, raise 
the price of food, and by these means impoverish 
the labourers, yet it is proper to remark, that if 
manufactures, and not food, are exported in pay- 
ment, such exchange of manufactures can neither 
diminish nor augment the demand for labour in 
either country } it only turns it into new channels. 

When merchants in Britain, for instance, en- 
gage ships, and load them with hard ware and 
such other manufactures as they think will sell 
best in India, where they dispose of their cargo, 
and where they buy silks, cottons, antj such other 
manufactures as they think will sell best at home, 
it is evident that the British goods sold in India , 
must diminish the demand for manufacturing such 
goods there ; but the demand for silk and cotton 
goods, &c. by the British merchants, must, in an 
equal degree, increase the demand for labourers 
in these lines. So that the same number of la- 
bourers would be employed in India, whether such 
trade is or is dot in existence. The trade only 
turns them into different lines of business, and it 
has the same effect upon the demand for labourers 
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in Britain. Instead of silk and cotton weavers^ 
&c. to manufacture such goods as are brought 
from India, there are ship-builders and tradesmen 
in the different lines, whom the merchants employ 
in fitting out ships^ and in making up their cargo 
for the Indian market, and in the lines in which 
they chuse to spend their profits. 

It appears, therefore, that, though the exchange 
of manufactures between Britain and India may 
accommodate the people of both countries with 
manufactures more to their taste, it can have no 
effect upon the demand for labour, nor can it have 
much effect, if any, in enriching either nation. 
Even the advantage of procuring a better kind of 
goods from India might, perhaps, in time, be as 
well obtained by encouraging our own workmen 
to manufacture such goods, by bounties upon 
their production, and by premiums to those who 
excel. 

Dr Smith says, that a considerable extent of 
nlarket is necessary to bring manufactures to per- 
fection ; but the intercourse of the people of such 
a nation as England seems to be much more than 
sufficient for that purpose ; and it is obvious, that 
as an exchange of manufactures with foreigners, 
increases the number of people employed in some 
branches, it diminishes their number in an eaual 
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degree in others. Such an exchange, therefore, 
can produce no general improvement in the art 
of manufacturing. 

Hence, an exchange of manufactures between 
nations, like the exchange among manufacturers 
in the same neighbourhood, neither augments nor 
diminishes the general demand for labour, but is 
a diviiSion of labour upon an enlarged scale. 

As the labourers in one country, however, may 
have advantages over those in others, in particu- 
lar branches, aft exchange between two populous 
countries, may, in some cases, be equally benefi- 
cial to both ; but, that it may be equally benefi- 
cial, it is essentially necessary that such exchange 
shall be in manufactures. For, if either nation 
pay for the imported manufactures with the vege- 
table productions of the land, the labourers of 
that nation must suffer by that trade, as it must 
lessen the demand for labour, and raise the price 
of these productions. 

* * 

It seems material to remark, that, in conse- 
quence of a division of labour, different bodies 
of workmen are wholly employed on different 
kinds of goods ; and, as the number employed 
upon the different kinds must increase or decrease, 
according as taste or fashion occasions a greater 
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or less dematidy when the demand for any kind 
stops suddenly, many of these workmen must 
want employment. But if the goods, to which 
general taste had turned, are manufactured in 
the same neighbourhood, the workmen, who were 
turned off from the manufactures which had be- 
come unfashionable, would, in a little time, be all 
employed in those which had become fashionable 
(if not prevented by corporation laws) j so that 
the change of fashion would only produce a tem« 
porary distress. But when manufactures, essen- 
tially different in their nature, are only earned on 
in particular towns, at a great distance from one 
another, as those of Birmingham, Manchester, 
Sheffleldj Glasgow, &;c. in that case, when the 
manufactures of any of these towns go out of fa- 
shion, or when many labourers are laid idle by 
the introduction of new machinery, the workmen 
are all impoverished, and many ruined, . as they 
cannot go to the towns, the goods of which have 
come into fashion, in which there must be a great 
demand for labourers. So that a change of fa- 
shion from metal buttons, buckles, &c. to articles 
of wool or cotton, or the introduction of ma- 
chinery, may ruin the workers in some towns, 
wliile, by the sudden advance of wages, many of 
the workers in others fall into habits of drunken- 
ness and dissipation. It seems, therefore, plain, 
that the change of fashions, or the introduction of 
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machinery, would produce much less evil, if the 
different kinds of manufactures w^^ carried on 
in the same neighbourhood ; and^ . if labourers 
were allowed to apply themselves to any ocoapa^ 
tion which they might think best. 
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But if the evils which are produced by a change 
of fashion in the same cotmtry are430.considerable» 
how great miist be tbe^ danger of a body of manur 
facturers who are employed by; a foreign manu-v 
facturiag nation, as the den^ind: for their goods 
may not^only be •stopped by' a ; ehatige of fashion 
in thati nation, but alto » by a jealous whim of the 
government or people of either r country 1 Besides 
these' causes of danger, as > such ti^de must chiefly 
cimsist in exchanges of the manufactures in which 
each nation has some advantage, th^e people em- 
ployed in these lines may obtain considerable pro* 
fits^ and may justly.. praise the.trad^ as adv^^nta- 
geouar to them ; biit the pec^ employed in the 
kind of hianu&ctures that are imported in pay? 
ment, *nrast sui&r in an equal degree that the ex- 
porters are benefited, as the demand for their goods 
must be less^ in proportion to the importation of 
goods in payment for. those exported. So tha^ 
there may ibe a greiat demand for manufactures in 
some districts^ which, may appear to ,be highly bpr 
neficial to the nation, while it may, be v^ixmg or 
impoverishing great immbers of pieoplie.iiD; 9thers. 

Q 
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On these different accoimts^ a free trade of ex^ 
change oi maiiiifactiires» between populous neigh- 
bouring manufiu^turing nations, must always be at^ 
tended with great danger* 

As this is the case, and as the advantages de« 
lived from exporting manufactures to populous 
GOuntrleSy ^ere the labourers are ignorant of 
these arts, increase the misery of these people, 
by laising the price of food, and lowering the 
wages of labour ; it seems, therefore, necessaiy to 
obtain a supply for fiie increasing numbers of 
people, of the necessary productions of land, witkn 
but injuring the labourers of neighbouring nations^ 
that every populotis manu&cturing nation should 
give particular encouragement to the tmde with 
under^peopled countries, where, from the plenty 
of land, ft is much more the interest of .the inha* 
bitants to cultivate the land, and, with its jlroduce, 
to purchase manufactures, than to attempt to 
make them ; and, it is obvious, that such a trade 
must be equdly advantageous to both parties. 

Besides the tirade in exchange of the manu&c- 
tures of one nation for the manu&ctures or food 
of others, there are considerable exchanges car- 
ried on in Europe, in the productions of the land 
in northern coimtries, with tiiose which are pro- 
duced in the wanner climates of the south ; which 
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have considerable effects in diminishing or in* 
creadng the means of subsistence in different na« 
tions. 

It is obvious, that, if a northern nation send a 
quantity of com to a wine country, and receive, 
in return, only as much wine and fruit as daii Bup-« 
port a tenth of the people which the corn could 
have supported, such exchange must diminish the 
funds of subsistence, and impoverish the labour^ 
ers in the northern nation ; or, if as much corn is 
given for a pipe of wine as would have produced 
iive pipes of ale, as strong and nourishing as the 
ivine, the quantity of subsistence in the northern 
nation must be diminished in proportion to the^ 
extent of such exchange. Besides, as wiiie is 
taxed in the countries in which if is produced, the 
drinkers of wine, in northern nations, pay that 
tax to the government in the wine country; where* 
as, there being no tax upon com where it is pro^^ 
duced, the government of the country Irom which 
it is exported, receive no tax from its consumers in 
the wine country ; on the contrary, there is a very 
high bounty paid in some countries, on its expor- 
tation, which enables the consumers, £n the wine 
countries, to buy it so much cheaper. By pur* 
chasing wine with com, therefore, the people of 
northern nations, not only diminish the quantity 
of their subsistence, but they pay above five HmM 
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the sum fot it, which they would for ale, and ajso 
subject Uiemselves to be taxed by the governments 
in the wine countries, besides the tax paid tp their 
own upon the exportation of the corn, and impor- 
tation of the wine ; yet most of the noithem na- 
tions carry on that imprudent trade with France, 
which enriehes the people and government cf that 
country, and impoverishes those of their own ; but 
if wine is received in exchange for manufactures, 
such a trade seems to be advantageous to the ma- 
nufacturing nation, as it increases the quantity of 
its food. Hence imposing a much higher tax up- 
on the importation of the wines of France into 
Britain, than upon those of Portugal, seems to have 
becQ adopted upon prudent principles, notwith- 
st^idipg jthe ridicule with which Mr David Hume 
andDr Smith treat it, if Portugal take manufactures 
in payment, . and France take food. The Doctor 
. seemi; ta h^'Ve been led into this, and many other 
mistakes, by supposing*, that the effect of the ex- 
portation '9f the produce of agricultural labour is 
the same as that of manufacturing labour. But it 
has been shewn, in this section, that the exporta- 
tion of the necessary vegetable productions c^land, 
from a populous, circumscribed country, must im- 
. poveriifh the people, by raising the price of these 
necessaries, and lowering wages ; aiid that an im- 
portation of them, in exchange for manufactures, 
has an opposite affect. As the productions of mines 
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do not lessen the quantity of the vegetable produc- 
tions of a country, an expbrtation of minerals, of 
which there are inexhaustible quantities, must 
produce the same efiect as the exportation of ma- 
nufactures. 

It must, therefore, follow, that the laws which 
fotm restrictions upon a free importation of food 
into Britain, must have a direct tendency to raise 
its price and lower wages. The latter eflfect is at 
present counteracted by the demand for men for 
the army and navy, by a great emigration to the 
Indies and America, and by the great influx of 
riches from the Indies. If these causes had not 
kept up wages, they must have been reduqed by 
the high price of food, obliging many to work for 
hire who lived independently when food was cheap. 
And if wages had fallen, when food rose in price,^ 
as great numbers of the poor could not, in that case, 
piirchase a sufficiency to support life, they must 
have subsisted by begging, or die; and their death 
would have, lessened the competition for employ- 
,ment, and prevented wages from sinking lower* 
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SECT. IL 



Of ihe effscU of the Merchants if a Onmiry ma^ 
naging the trade between Foreign NaUons* 

Though it appears that a populous nation can- 
not derive much benefit, firom an exchange of msu 
nufactiures with other oountdes, yet, if the mer* 
chants of any particular country manage die ex* 
change of goods between di£S^rent foreign nations^ 
in that case, as the profits of merchants are consi- 
derable, and as the whole profits derived from that 
tra46 must centre in .the nation in which the mer* 
chants who carry it ob reside, that nation must^ 
in ptc^rtion to its size, and to the extent of th6 
trade, abound in rich merchants, and also in the 
productions of all the countries whose trade they 
manage. 

A merchant at Al^candria, for instance, who 
had imported a quantity of India goods, by selling 
a part of them to the different nations of £urope, 
would receive in payment so great a quantity of 
the productions of these countries, that a part of 
them would pay for a fresh cargo from India, and 
the surplus, not only of those cargoes, but what 
remained of the cargo from India, would be sold 
to ih^ people in Alexandria, and would constitute 
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9 regvlar.cevenue to the merchant while the trade 
i^ontinued ; and an influx of goods, in this way, as 
the profits of merchants, would have the same ef- 
fect in enriching Alexandria, as if they were pro- 
duced in that city and its naghboushood. In the 
flame manner, the Dutch,, by managing the forei^ 
trade of Portugal, Spain^ Eoland, and other nations 
of Europe, have been as well supplied for centu- 
ries with the productions of those countries, as if 
they had been produced in their 4>wn. - 

It seems to have been.in this way, that Palmyra, 
Tyre, Alexandria, Venice, Porti^al, and Holland, 
have been successively enriched by the trade to 
India ; and it is in the same way, that Britain de- 
rives a profit from the trade to that country at pre- 
sent, and not from the exchange of British with 
India manufactures.' But the importation into 
Britain of manufactures or produce of land, as ter- 
ritorial revenue, or as fortunes made by individuals 
in that country, who come to settle in !]^tain, 
must have the same effect to enrich Britain, as if 
these articles were produced in it. And as that 
effect must hfi in proportion to the quantity of 
goods received in Bditaiii on these accounts, the 
greater the quantity that caQ be purchased in In- 
(]Ua, with the sums due in that country, to be re- 
mitted, Britain must be more enriched j and it 
mtut be equally advaotagi^oys to individuajs in In- 
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dis, who wish to remit their fortunes to Britain, 
that goods are bought cheap in India. 

As the conclusions at the end of the preceding 
section are directly opposite to the principles of 
the British^ oom laws, it is proper to examine, with 
attention, their nature and tendency. 
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CHAP. VI. 



OF THE CORN LAWS. 



SECT. I. 



Of the Motives of the Promoters of these Lam. 

I 

f 

The opinion of the legislature of England, re- 
specting these laws, changed gradually, from the 
reign of Heiiry the 7th to the Revolution; from 
which period, they have been formed upon prin- 
ciples, directly opposite to those on which they 
had been formed before his time ; and it deserves 
particular remark, that those changes coincide 
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with the changes in the supposed interests <^ the 
members of parliament, who are in general the 
greatest owners of land, and with the increase of 
their power in the legislature. 

previous to the act of the I9th year of that 
king, enforcing former laws against retainers, by 
severe fines and punishments, which were by him 
rigorously executed, the increase of the. number 
of their dependents was the principal object of 
the ambition of the great owners of land; for 
which purpose they had formerly concurred widi 
the- kings '(whose interest, it is also supposed to 
lie, to increase the number of their subjects), in 
enacting laws for encouraging importation of 
food, and preventing its exportation. But, aft^r 
they were prevented from gratifying their pride^ 
by supporting a number of retainers, they gra^ 
dually adopted the practice of gratifying it, by 
vying with each other in fine houses, furniture^ 
clothes, and other productions of the arts. 

Towards the end of Henry the Yth's reign, he 
obtained a law, to oblige the owners of land to 
keep up the farm-houses ; which shows, that the 
owners of land were no longer anxious to have 
many ftien upon their estates, but were anxious 
to iiictease their rents to enable them to purchase 
the works of art ; and that law i^ shows, that 
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tke king was still anxious to increase the number 
of his subjects* 

Thus the apparent interest of the owners of 
land was become in some degree opposite, in that 
particular, to the interest of the Crown; and this 
opposition gradually increased, as more of th^e 
land was let in large farms for high rents, instead 
of being let in smaU farms to retainers. And 
as the rents were then generally paid in produce, 
the owners were naturally anxious for an altera* 
tion in the corn laws, that they might have liber- 
ty to send it abroad to the best market ; and that 
importation should be prohibited, to prevent for 
mgners from competing with them in the home. 
mar]cet. But the power of the Crown was so 
great, during the reigns of the. Tudors, that very 
Uttie alteration was obtained in these laws during 
that period. 

« 

In the reign of Philip and Mary, liberty was 
"obtained to export corn when wheat was at or 
below six shillings and eightpence a quarter, and 
other grains proportionably low ; ajEid that liberty 
was gradually e;xtended by Elizabeth? until wheat 
IWAS at twenty shillings a quarter. But new l^ws 
mi^tei also enacted to keep up £urin-'bott!^^ to phe$^ 
the general practice, ajt that tim»9 of laying ar$bl!P 
Jftadj«togrw&. c 
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Th^ power of paxliament began to increase 
in the reig^i of James^ who, to increase his re- 
venue, consented to a law for allowing com to bq 
exported at higher prices than formerly, upon 
paying him a duty of four shillings a quarter upon 
wheat, and duties upon other gram in proportion* 
But importation was f;till allowed, free of duty* 
Little alteration was made ii) the corn laws, du^ 
ring the reign of Chares I. and none at aU, 
(duripg the civil war> or Oliver Crom;well's usurpa- 
tion. . . 

r- 

In. the first year af);er the restoration, liberty 
was obtained to export corui .while whei^t w<is at 
pr belpw forty-e^ht sh^llng8 a quarter, upon pay- 
ing . ^ duty of twenty shUiiiigs a quarter to t&e 
king, an4 ot^er sorts of grain were allowed to - be 
exported at propoilional prices and duties*. 

, It is iieces^ary here to remark, that the ccmb 
,was» at this time, in a very debased state ; that, 
forty-eight shillings of that coin was not worth 
thirty-six shillings of the preseixt standard-coin or 
-gold currency^ 

The long parliament had, in 1647, prohi- 
bited the exppiitation of wool; and, to please 
the boroughs, it was^ still more stnoidy prohi- 
btted the lirst y^ar after the restoration. But 
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as a compensation for this loss, the owners of 
land obtained a law, in 1670, by which wheat 
imported was to pay a duty of 16s. 8d. a quarter^ 
when the price was at or below L.2 : 13:4 a quar- 
ter ; tt> pay a duty of 8s. when above that price 
and not exceeding L. 4 a quarter, and to pay a 
duty of 5s. 4d. a quarter when above L.4, how- 
ever high it might be. 

As these duties on importation were pi^yable to 
the Crown, it is not very surprising, that an ex- 
travagant, unprincipled king should agree to im- 
pose such exorbitant duties upon cofn that might 
be necessary to supply the wants' of the poor ; 
but. it is very surprising that the boroughs, the 
inhabitants of which are buyers of food, should 
have consented to such a law ; and it is even sur- 
prising, that the promoters of the law should have 
allowed their avarice to blind them so very much^ 
as to suppose, that the buyers of food would sub- 
mit to a tax of 5s. 4d. a quarter on wheat, when 
the price was above L. 4 j or to 8s. when above 
L. 2 : 13:4; and, accordingly, that law has been 
the cause of much private distress^ and of many 
public commotions. 

By the Revolution the powers of parliament 
were fully established, and no measure of conse- 
quence could afterwards be attempted by the 
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kiilg^ without its. concurrence. It wos^ there^' 
forej ' necessary for King William to jdeld to the 
wishes of. the members in their schemes, if he 
expected that ^ they should concur in his^ Ac^ 
cordingly, €a obtain their consent to a tax on 
land, he, a few months after the Revolution, a- 
Agreed to a law, to which the following preamble^ 
was prefixed : *.' For as much as; it hath been 
found by experience, that the exportation of 
com and grain into foreign parts, when the 
price thereof is at a l<m rate in this kingdom, 
'* hath been advantageous, not only to the owners 
*' of land, but the trade of this country in general^ . 
*^ Be it therefore enacted," &e. 

a 

The legislature, by this act, allowed a bounty 
to the exporters of wheat of 5s. a quarter; but, as 
there was still a duty of 20s. a quarter payable on 
exportation, the bounty was only a deduction of 
5s. a quai!ter from that duty. 

But, in the year 1700, the whole duties on the* 
exportation of corn were taken off, by an act, en- 
titled, " For the greater Encouragement of Til- 
*' lage." Yet the bounty and the law of 1670, im- 
posing exorbitant duties upon importation, were 
continued. This law, therefore, completed the 
new code. 
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By the old laws, importation was allowed free 
of duty; which was proper : but exportation was 
always prohibited ; which was improper. / It could 
not be for the interest of any person to injure the 
cultivators, by importing com when it was cheap; 
it would, therefore, always be carried to the high- 
est market. But it was unjust and very discou- 
taging to cultivators to be prevented, in pl^ntiiui 
years, from sending corn abroad, for which there 
might be no demand at home. By this new code, 
exportsttion is, very properly, allowed, but very 
unjustly encourajfed by a bounty, as that must 
raise th^ price to the buyers at home, and lower 
the price to the buyers abroad; and it was also 
cruel and unjust to continue the law of 167(JJ" 
which prevented the buyers of food, by exorbi- 
tant duties, fcom being supplied from foreign 
countries, when crc^s at home were deficient. 
Hence it appears, that the operative clauses, in 
both the old and the new code of com laws, are 
unjust and oppressive; — ^that it would have been 
better for the nation if no such laws had existed, 
as, in that case, the cultivator would have sent 
his produce to the best market at home or abroad, 
and the buyers of food would have been supplied 
from abroad when the price was higher at home. 

Though the bounty was intended, and must 
have operated, as a tax upon the consumers of 
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corn by raising its price, yet, as it continued md^ 
derate (owing to causes, which will be afterwards 
pointed out), there were no material public com- 
motions on account of these laws until the year 
1756; and as these coinmotions increased the year 
following, govermn^it found it necessary to stop 
the exportation, and to allow importation without 
duty for a limited time, contrary to the existing ' 
laWs; and as thd price of com continued high, dif- 
ferent temporary acts for suspending the corn laws 
i^re passed, t6 mitigstte the distress and quiet the 
people, until the year 177S, when it was judged 
necessary to annul the old, and to establish a new 
rate of duties when the prices were high. By 
this new law^ the duty on importing wheat was 
reduced to sis^ience a< quarts when the price was 
at or above 48^., and no bounty allowed upon ex- 
porting wheat when the price was at or above 
44s. a quarter. 

Mr Dirom, after giving a chronological account 
of the corn laws enacted before and after the 
Revolution, when he comes to this of 177S, ex- 
claims*,"—" But we now come to^ a kw of this 
" year, by which the venerable old code, so be- 
*^ neficial to manufactures and industry, and so 

* Inquiry into the Com Lawf , by Alexander Dircmi, Eiq. 
page 99. 
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^ salutary to the kingdom in general ; that code 

^^ which had raised the agriculture of Great Bri-» 

*^ tain from the lowest state of depression to the 

highest degree of prosperity ; which had pro^ 

duced plenty at reasonable prices for so great a 

^ number of years at home^ and had brought 

.*^ such immense sums of money for the excrei'* 

' ** cent stock of corn from abroad, was now tarb 

** up by the roots^and scattered; by the winds*'* 



4%, 
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From this exclamati<jii it itdgfat be mppoaed^ 
that the legislature had adopted the old system 
of allowing a free importation of com, and prohi<- 
biting exportation. Yet the tables in his own 
work show, that the law of 177S, by continuing 
the bounty until wheat was at 448<., and the high 
duties on importation until it was 48s., was fonn« 
ed for the same purpose as the laws then in part 
annulled. But as it had been found so very often 
necessary, for repressing civil commotions, to 
atop the payment of the bounties, and to allow 
importation without duty, government thought it 
more prudent to lower the duties, when prices 
were high, by a new law, than to continue to 
suspend the laws from time to time. We cannot, 
therefore, give government much praise for low- 
ering the rates; on the contrary, as the execu- 
tion of the former laws h^d, by raising the price 
of corn, driven the people so often to desperate 
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aet8, it 19 mrpmingj that the legislature was so 
backward to lower the rates at which bounties on 
exportation were payable and importation allow* 
edj aj»d that at last, in 1773, they were left so 
very high. 

But it is obvious, that it was the intention of 
the promoters of that Jaw to raise the price of 
com aa high as could be done with prudence) 
tbcy^ therefore, lowered the rates at which boun- 
ties were to be paid and importation allowed; 
which seemed to favour the {People, without alter- 
ing the rates when prices were b§ldw 48s. for 
wheat, &c. or giving lip any part of the effects of 
the former laws in raising the price of com ; as it 
had been found, that» when prices rose above the 
rates now adopted, government had been obliged 
to suspend the execution of the laws. The law 
of 1773, therefore, was not different in principle, 
but was more artfully formed than the preceding 
laws* 

According to Mr Dirom, the corn laws of 1670 
and of 1700, encouraged agriculture, by raising 
the price of corn, and they served the poor, by 
supplying them with food at reasonable rates; 
but he does not attempt to point out the manner 
in which these laws could produce such opposite 
^flbats. His assertion, that they had raised the 
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I agriculture of Britain from the lowest state of de- 

j pression to the highest state of prosperity, shows, . 

either complete ignorance of the state of agricul- 
ture before and after these laws were enacted, or 
a total disregard to truth; as the fact is, that, 
notwithstanding the discouragements which agri- 
, culture laboured under Trom the old corn laws, 
the laws of purveyance, bad roads, and the in* 
security of property, (whfch he has fully pointed out 
in the beginning of his treatise) great improvements 
had been made in many counties of England, not 
only by enclosing, which was very general, but also 
in cultivation, which was much more generally 
understood and practised- in Essex in the 1700, 
when these laws were enacted, than in Mr Dirom's 
native county or country at the time he wrote, 
though these laws, which he says, encom*aged 
agriculture so very much, had then been in ope» 
ration abpve seventy years. 

Mr Arthur Young, in the chapter on the com 
laws, in his political arithmetic, admits, that the 
design of the bounty was to raise the price of 
\ corn, yet afterwards,. with the same inconsistency 
as Mr Dirom, he imputes the cheapness of com, 
before 1750, to the bounty, without showing how- 
it could produce these opposite eflects. 

As he travelled through many counties of £ng9» 
land, for the purpose of writing an account of the 
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state of agriculture, his sentiments on that subject 
might be supposed to be jcorrect. Yet, though 
he is a keen advocate for the com laws, he flatly 
contradicts Mr Dirom's assertign respecting theur 
effects, by saying, in the fore-cited chapter, " that 
** husbandry made no advances during the first 
** half of the century, except in Norfolk/' 



\ As the price of com continued high, notwith- 
standing the liberty to import it when at lower 
prices than formerly, the people were so much ir- 
ritated, by seeing a bounty paid upon what was 
sent to foreigners, wfaUe they were paying high 
prices at home, that disturbances were very fre- 
quent in different counties ; and as many of the 
owners of land and farmers complained of allow- 
ing com to be imported when at prices which, 
thet/ said^ were low, to determine what measures 
should be adopted, to satisfy the owners of land, 
without driving the people to desperation, a com- 
mittee of the lords of the privy council was ap- 
pointed to give their opinion upon the subject ; 
and, accordingly, a representation of the nature 
of these laws was drawn up by that committee, 
and said to be presented to the king on the 8th 
of March 1790 ; a copy of which (taken from an 
edition of Mr Charles Smith's Tracts on the 
Com Trade and Com Laws, which was printed 
1804,) is inserted Appendix I. Aftier ?ome ge- 
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rt^ral dbservatioiis updn the corn laws, these 
lords^ in the thhleenth paragraph, say : ^^ It ap« 
'* pears^ therefore^ that th^ principles on which 
^' our corb laws are founded, are in general wise; 
** the two objects they have in view, are, first, to 
*^ sectuf'e a reasonable price at all Hmes to ffie 
" farmer / and, in the next place, to prevent that 
•* price being at any time so high, as to distress 
** the poor and the maonfacturer/' They do not 
here think ptoper to mention, how hi^ the price 
niay b($ d^urried without, in their opinion^ distress* 
\ itig the poor )* but, after laying down with anxious 
6are a number of regulations for preventing corn 
froth being imported, unless the prices are very 
high, they, in the last paragraph, show, distinctly^ 
at what point ^e distresses of the poor ought to 
to be attended to, in tike following words : ^^ In 
** forming these regulations, the lords of the 
^' committee have endeavoured equally to pro** 
** vide for the prosperity of the grower of com 
** and the necessities of the consumer. The in- 
terests of tile grower and consumer are sup* 
posed by sotne to be at variance. To recon- 
cile them as much as possible, k the end which 
every wise government i^ould endeavour to at* 
•* tain. The interest of the con^ Utoef is entitled 
^ to the first coHsideratimi, so &r as to pneserve 
** 1^^ in every possible contingency ,^of» scarcity 
'^ aM distress. And as distress for want of this 
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^^ necessary article of subsistence cftilnpt Ipijig ^x<r 
^* ist in any country, without exposing it to tbos^ 
** commotions which frequently happen in tivfi^ 
^^ of dearth, it is not likely thdt j^e grower of 
^^ corn "would etyoy in sq/e^ the &v^tB ^f his in* 
** dustry, unless due attention is p9iA ItQ this first 
^^ and ca|)ital object ; but ikis pahf ^ng pnc^ 9f^ 
^ cured^ the interest of the grower ^houl49 in ^e 
^ next place, occupy theparti€iMr€ateniiq(a.qfthe 
^^ legislature.^^ We have here a ^Ustin<^t exjplaoa^ 
tion of what these lords meant by th^ir buimQ^ 
expression, in the t^urteentb paragraph* ^^ ^ attei^- 
^^ tion to prevent the dibtross c^ the poor apd Via^ 
^^ nufacturer/' It is to prevent that dista-e^s &pni 
driving them to acts of yioiesce j but, if that c^n 
be prevented, these lords leKpiicitly de^a^, that 
It is the duty of governiOi^nt ta mae the pncf^ <^ 
corn as high as possible. Avd ^y a^w thf^ 
their advice to government, to av^id ^vtf cpm- 
motions, does not proceed from cpt|iimiai9i;aiiop 
for the pfeople, who must be suffering great di- 
stress when driv-en to these excesses, but because 
it is iK>t likely, *^ ihAi the grower ,of <^m iiR^ifjljd 
^* enjoy in safSsty die fruits of bi^ in^lxy/' 

^ By tiift pricambles to all the laws Tespef|i;^ng £;m^, 
eince the sevolution, exoept tbe £rp^, thp Wjten- 
tion of enacting them is declared A0 h#v^ b^^ 
wleiyfor the interest a£Ae^rmer$ oifiAiotiUisfiforSy 
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and to increase the quantity ofjbod. The promo- 
ters of these laws, being themselves owners of land, 
} thought it imprudent to avow that they were in- 
f fluenced by the interest of the landlords, as they 
I would, in that case, be considered as being actu- 
I ated by selfish motives. To avoid that imputation, 
their own interest as owners of land is never men- 
tioned, except in the first act after the revolution, 
ut it has been shewn, in the preceding inquiry, 
at a high price of the produce of land cannot 
erve the farmers, except during the currency of 
their leases ; that it must redouild entirely to the 
profit of the owners of land, as the profits of far- 
mers cannot, in new leases, rise above the profits 
of stock in other professions, nor can we suppose 
that the members of this committee were ignorant 
of this circumstance, though they have pretended 
that they were only influenced by regard to the 
cultivators, and a desire to make corn plenty in 
the country. 

That they saw distinctly that the higher the price 
of corn was, the higher their rents must necessari- 
ly be, appears evident from the fourteenth para- 
graph of their representation, near the middle of 
which, they say, ** In all years, and particularly 
** in those of reasonable plenty, the price of corn 
** is lower in the countries bordering on the Bal- 
^ tic and in America^ than it is in Great Britain* 
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^* In the iiorth of Europe cortl can h6 more cheap*, 
ly raised, because /Ae value of la;nd is less, and 
the price of labour is lower. In America, tJie 
value ofkncl \& greatly less, and from the extent 
of th^ir fai^ms they ai*e able to resdrt to new 
land, or to substitute fallows in the place of ma- 
.*' tuire, and can therefore raise corn \Vithout this 
^^ additional expence ; and these circumstances 
" more than compensate the higher price of la*^ 
** hour in that country/* It is plain, from this 
quotation, that though they endeavour to hide their 
'Strong desire to raise and keep up rents, by saying, 
^that cor^ can be raised cheaper in the north of 
Europe and in America, because the value of land 
is less,— they knew that they ought to have said, 
because the rent of land is less : They knew that\ 
land is cultivated and pays a rent according to \ 
the value of its produce, after all expenses are de«- V 
ducted, and not according to its value^ or the sum 
it can be sold for ; and that the priee of corn would 
be reduced, if a free importation from these coun* / 
tries was allowed ; and they thought that theiir / 
rents would be reduced in proportion. / 

In the tliirteenth paragraph, they pdint out. Very 
properly, the imprudence of prohibiting exporta- 
tion, and they begin the fourteenth paragraph as 
follows : ^^ It is right, therefore, to allow the ex^* 
" poitation of com whenever it is sold under a 
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'* certain price." This conclusion is fiUly admitt- 
ed, but it is evident that these lotds infer, that 
as it was so necessaty to allow exportatton^ it was 
also proper to encourage it by a bounty; an infer- 
ence which by no means follows, as, by j% liberty to 
export without a bounty, the surplus could be sent 
to the highest market abroad. But as they had no 
arguments to adduce in support of the bounty, 
they rest the propriety of it upon that inference, 
strengthened by the following fdlacious statement: 
^< It is not necessary for the committee to oflSn* 
any thing in justification of that policy which 
commenced at the revolution, of'encouraging by 
^^ bounty this exportation, and wMch the legisla- 
ture has thought fit to continue to the present 
time. Whatever doubts may be entertained by 
^^ some, of the wisdom of this measure, it cannot, 
surely be thought prudent to alter it at present, 
for it is a certain fact, that the agriculture of 
•' this country has progres^vely increasied and 
<• flourished, from the time when this bounty was 
" first granted, though it is true that other causes 
" have beeii assi^gned fot this improvement.'' 

As these lords admit, that they knew that doubts 
were entertained of the propriety of the bounty, 
atid that it was denied that the prosperity of agri- 
culture had been a consequence of that measure, it 
was their duty, in justification of an act, apparent* 
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ly M gtbsisty i^^lfish, and certainly v^rjr dppfe«siv« 
to the poor, to obviate all these donbts. And we 
must conclude, that though accustomed, as cour- 
fiefs, to hid^ their r^al designs, und€fr fallacious 
pretences, they coiuld iMnk of no apology, but as^ 
fiuming it as a fact, that as agriculture had improv- 
ed after the establishment (rf the bounty, that mea-> 
«ure had certainly b^6tt the cause* - 

In the y^ar following, a new law was enacted^ 
upon the 'principles recommended in the r^re- 
i^ntation of that ;coi6mittee, by which exportation 
was allowed, vntil wli^at was at fbrty-six shillings 
a quarter, but no bounty was allowed, when at or 
ubove forty-four shillings, and importation of wheat 
was prohibited, when at or below fifty shillings a 
quarter, and to pay two shillings and sixperice du- 
ty, When above fifty shillings, and bdiow fift^-lbur 
shillings. 

The owners of land were not satisfied with this 
law, though the price of com continued to rise, 
and in 1795 rose to an unprecedented height, and 
has continued high ever eince, yet they urged the 
government to review the com laws, and they were 
accordingly referred to a committee of the House 
of Commons, who gave in a report to the house, 
a copy of which, taken from the Edinburgh Cou- 
rant, of May 26, 1 804, is given Appendix II. with 
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a copy of the act of parliament, formed upon tha 
recommendation of that committee* 

/By that report, it appears, that the members 
* / were actuated by the same desire to raise the price 
\ ( ^^ food, and the rent of land, as the committee of 
Y privy council in 1 790. They express themselves 
in the fourth and fifth paragraph of their report as 
follows : ** It further appears to your committee, 
** that the tables in the said act of the Slst of the 
*^ king, for regulating ihe price at which the ports 
" for the exportation are to be open, with or with. 
** out bounty, and at which the importation of fo- 
*^ reign corn is. to be admitted on the low.dutie9> 
** generally into the kingdom, require very mate- 
*^ rial alteration* This alteration seems to be de- 
'^ manded by the advance in the price of labour, 
^ and all other expenses to which the &rmer is 
** now subject, beyond what he was liable to at 
" the time when these regulations were establish- 
« ed. 

** Your committee, therefore, recommend the 
*^ tables hereto annexed, to be adopted, instead of 
*^ those in the act of the 3 1st of the king, as more 
** fitted to the present times/' 

By the act, it will be seen, that the alterations 
hei^e recommended, are, that the bounties shall be 
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allowed, until the price of wheat, exceeds forty- 
eight shillings a quarter, and other grains in pro- 
pqrtion, and no itnportatioa of wheat to be allow- 
ed, until the price exceeds , sixty-three shillings a 
quarter, which is thirteen shillings higher than im- 
portation was allowed by the law of 1791 • 

It must be kept in mind, that the profits of far- 
mers, are, in general, regulated by the profits of 
stock in other lines of business, and consequently, 
whatever the expences of agriculture are, it is the 
business of a farmer to deduct them from the sum 
of his expected sales, and then engage for such a 
rent as will leave him ^a reasonable profit. If the 
expences, therefore, are high, the rent must be 
lower on that account; and every man who takes 
a lease of land, takes his chance of the rise or fall 
in the prices of its produce, and of the necessary 
expences. 

Hence, as the rise of wages had, in this case, 
been gradual, farmers had not the shadow of a 
claim for relief on that account, even upon their 
landlords, for a deduction of rent, far less upon 
the buyers of food. But the fact is, that no such 
claim had been made by farmers, no petition for 
compensation for the rise of wages had been pre- 
sented to parliament; nor is it pretended that 
there had been any. In the paragraph quoted, the 
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committee say, that the alteration which they pro^ 
pose in the law, ^* seems to be demanded by the 
*^ advance in the price of labour, and all otheif 
•^ expences to which the farmer iist now subject." 

f^ As the quantity of corn imported had been gra- 
dually increasing, and for some years had been ve- 
ry great) there was no reason to expect that the 
produce of the country in future, cotdd, in ordt 
n$iry years^ supply the inhabitants* Prohibiting 
importation of wheats therefore^ when the price 
was at or below three guineas a quarter, as recom^ 
I mended by the committee, and adopted by the le« 
I gislature, was enacting a law to prevent the price 
I from ever being bdbw that sum, however plenti-^ 
/ ful and cheap it might be in nei^bouring conn-* 
i tries, upon the pretence that high prices were ne-> 
\. cessary to indemnify the farmers for the advance 
\ of wages and other expences. It deserves parti- 
cular remark, that this boon was given to farmers 
at a time when they were, and for many years had 
1)6611 making more than double the profits that had 
ever been made in the business. The owners of 
f^ InriH, irhn Tirrr thrjmiTTjntirni nf thr lawp lyirr fnll]' 
/ acqCiaihted with the prosperous situation of the 
\ farmers wlio possessed <dd leases. But as the very 
! high price of provisions had induced many to give 
\ high rents for land, and the promoters of the bill 
) koew that many mpre would have offered higfi 
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reats, but were deterred by fear of a fall of prices, 
it was their interest to raise the price at which cora 
couM be imported, and to cany the bounties to 
a higher price, not otily to end.ble the fatmers to 
pay their rents who had taken land high, but also 
to encourage others to give high rents. Raising 
the prices, therefore, at which bounties were to be 
given upon e:sportatiQn, and high duties upon im« 
portation, was not done with any intention to serve 1 
the farmers, but for the sde purpose of raising the 
rents of land. And it deserves particular notice^ 

4 

that though the rent of arable land is very seldom 
lower, and is, in many cases, two or thi'ee times 
higher than all the other expences of cultivation, 
yet the very great advance of rents is not men- 
tioned by the committee as a reason for raising 
these rates. 



From these facts and observations, it is evident^ 1 
that the sole intention of die promoters of the com \ 
laws has been, since the revolution, to raise the j 
price of com and the rent of land. But though 
that is evident, and though they have not adduced 
the shadow of a proof that these laws have pro- 
duced any good effects ; yet, as it is of the utmost 
importance that their nature and tendency be fully 
ascertained, I shall state the good eflects ascribed 
to them in a regular order, and shall examine eaeili 
with great care. 
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1st, That it appears from experience, that the 
price of corn has been much more equal since these 
laws were enacted, than formerly, and that they 
have produced that beneficial effect. 

2d, That they were the cause of com being 
lower in price, during the first half of the last cen- 
tury, than during the last sixty years, while other 
articles, from the increase of the precious metals, 
were rising in price; and that the fluctuation, 
and great rise of price, since 1773, has been a 
consequence of the change which was then made 
in these laws. 

Sd, That the bounty on exportation, and high 
duties on importation, when com is below certain 
prices, which remove the fear of an over-stocked 
market, either by too much tillage and great crops 
at home, or by an importation from foreign coun- 
tries, where rents and expences are lower, are ne^ 
cessary to encourage cultivation. 

4th, That the bounties induce cultivators to raise 
so much corn, that in ordinary crops, there is not 
only a sufficient supply for our own people, but al- 
so a surplus for exportation, by which the nation 
is greatly enriched when the crops are good, and 
when they are bad, that suiplus is a resource for 
supplying the people, independent of foreign lia^ 
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tions. And that the liberty to import, when crops 
are very bad, and the price of com high, prevents 
it from rising so very much as to distress the poor 
I and the manufacturer. 

5th, Besides these good effects which the boun- 
ty on exportation and duties upon importation of 
I corn produce, Mr Malthus says, that they are ne* 

ceslsary to put the cultivators of land upon an equal 
footing with the nianufacturersy who are allowed 
bounties upon exporting, while high duties are 
payable upon importing many of their articles. 

I I shall examine the di£fe]:ent advantages ascribed 

' to these laws in their order. 



SECT. IL 

Of the Causes of the Price of Com being so muck 
more Jhictuatingf and Jrequentl^ so very much 
higher in former Ages, than during the first 
H^ ^f ^ ^^ Century. 

To discover these causes, it is necessary to 2it% 
tend to the difference which has gradually taken 
place in the security of property, in the liberty of 
traders, and in the facility of the intercourse be- 
tween provinces and nations. « 



The exportation of com was prohibited in £ng« 
knd, except with the king'^; license, until the reign 
of Philip and Marj, and was then only allowed, 
when wheat was so low as six shilling^ and eight 
pence a quarter. And every person at that time 
who bought com, for the purpose of selling it a- 
gain, waSy by law, considered an engrosser, and 
liable to two months imprisonment for the first 
oSence, besides forfeiting the com ; to six months 
imprisonment for the second offence, besides for- 
feiting double the value of the com, and for the 
third offence, to be set on the pittwy, tQ sufler im« 
prisonment during the king's pleasure, and to for- 
feit all his goods and chattels. Under such laws, 
no person of property durst engage in the com 
trade. Hence, however high the price of com 
might be in some counties, and low in others, the 
farmers only durst send it from those in which it 
was cheap, to supply the wants of those in which 
it was scarce and dear ; a set of men who have 
seldom the means of kDowing what the prices are 
in the neighbouring counties, £ur less in distant 
counties and foreign coutatries. 

The profits of a com merchant arise from his 
being regularly informed of tbe prices in the dif* 
ferent counties, and in difierent kii^doms, and 
from his buying where it is cheap^ to sell where it 
is dear. To prohibit such a trade, was to confine 
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the peo{de In every part of the kiflgdom to Ae 
produce of their neighbourhood, however deficient 
that might be» and however plentiful com might 
be in other counties or countries. Firmer^ have 
seldom any means of sending thdir com above a 
day^s journey from their farms, or of sendihg it by 
sea to a distance, on their own account j; and Ike 
want of canals and the miserable statd of the r6ads 
were great obstraction4 to carrying cdnr to a dis- 
tance in former ages. The farmers in Norfolk, 
could not in these times supply the markets in Lan-** 
cashire, however scarce and dear com might be in 
that county ; far less could they supply the wants 
of foreign nations : and as the cdm trade kbour* 
ed under the same restrictions in foreign countries^ 
we cannot wonder at the inequality of the prices 
in these ages ; of its being extremely cheap in 
some countries, while famine raged in others. Th^ 
general liberty to import cora Was rendered of no 
use by the general prohibition against exporting 
it, as the wants of a country cannot be supplied 
by importation, unless there is liberty to export 
from other countries. 

The security of intercourse by sea, by the ex- 
tirpation of pirates, the suppression of monopolies 
and licenses to particular merchants, the relaxa- 
tion of the laws against engrossers, tiie security 
of property and the encouragement given to corn 
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inei*chaiuts^ which hav^ tak^en place since tl)e r^ 
volution^ have induced great numbers of men of 
capital to. engage in the com trade ^ to su|^ly the 
wants of pounties and countries where com is 
scarce^ from the - superfluouf produce of others, 
which effectually prevents com from ever being so 
.Very cheap or so very dear in any particular coUUr 
ty or country^ as was frequently the case in former 
ages. And besides these powerful causes of equa- 
lising the price of com in the different kingdoms 
of Europe, the extensive improvement of the dry 
land, by liming and marling, must have had a pow- 
erful effect in equalising the general produce in 
wet and dry years in Britain ; . the dry land being 
most productive in wet years, when the clay lands 
fail, and vice versa. When the necessary effects 
of all these causes are attended to, it appears asto^ 
nishing, that any man ,of common observation and 
candour, should impute the greater equality of 
prices whioh have taken place since the revolution, 
to the 'bounties on exporting,^ and the duties oa 
importing corn, ^ 
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Vfffte (hmes of the Um PficeofCk>mi during the 
^st Half of the last Century ^ tmd (^ its high 
Pf4^'since\ f 






To asofirtoin these causes, it is necessaxy to at'- * 
t^HA to the changes Vhieh have taken place in the * 
circumMances of the jieople who are<the buyers 
of foodjn JMtain, sinoe the accession of Heniy 
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* In the ^egiiuiin^ of the fii^i section 6f this chap* 
ter, it wab observed, that the proprietors  of land 
T& England; had,' in' genbr&I, previous to fihi(t pe-' 
]i6d j gratified their pride, by vying with each other 
in poWer,^ and for that purpose divided, their estates 
into^ small pfodsessions, to iiSicrease the numb^ ^ 
their miKtary tenants, that -when • they were pre* 
vented bjp^ new laws, rigorously executed by Henry, 
from iiiAvlgixig their pride m that way^ they gra^. 
dtially-bebame fond ot ' vying wjN;k each 6ther:m 
fine -ckJtii^, * houses aM fiirnltttre^ &c : diat .as 
they- cdttM' not be sup^Ued withtiiese i» ti&e couBp 

tfy, and <ionId oiily obtein them frQm'fcnreigDers, 
and )siiftt^y'for them tri4&their>relits,ror thepro-* 
duce of^th^ir lands ; thes^ oineuttstahcw indiiced 
them to let their lands to those who coojid give the 
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highest rents, instead of letting them, as fdnnerly^ 
for military services^ Tkis chaage totally altered 
the situation of the occupiers of the land, as a man 
whd occtlpied as inu«^ laod as was sufficient to 
maintain himself and &mily, could give his lord 
personal attendance^ but could give Utde. «r no 
rent. To pay a full rent, the occupier must not 
have a greater nuoober of latxHirers than are ne-* 
'ceesary for die fiurm, whicfa; though the land was 
continued in: tiU&ge^ woidd require only a tturd, 
and frequently not a fourth p^ ei the peofde who 
formerly occupied it as military tenants. Hepce^ 
two^thirds^ and in many instances, three^fourths 
of the peo]ile, were, by that change, rendered des- 
titiite, 9xid bad no way ef obtaimng subsistence 
but by begging or steajki^g. And as they had no^ 
Ibingtogive to tbe different tradesmen^ whcHaa 
they formeriy tmfkfy^ to weave their eowse 
dothee, imd malie their f dsniture^ &q^ a large pro^ 
pofftioBt i9f tbeate tradMiaen we«kl cdso.be rendered 
destsfeilte, attd driven to begging or steaiiaig. It 
]a<^v]0uatbafc thBSicbaug!^ wonid ooj^ takepla«e 
gsaAratty* Many landierdi^ d< een^a^iosate dia< 
poaitk^s^ wAidd suSer peowary loss, nitber thaii 
render t&iekteiiiaiit$> destitute} niiany would hei^ 
ibeaa to gratify their pd4e^ by tbe|r cringii^ b»« 
hawQur^ and mmy W^eM^be cMigsd t# kecyi a few 
ef thebi aaudli teaanM, &p w^it of men ef eapitdi 
to take large facms^ but the evil would gradually 
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increase. It is necessary I|l8<> to remark^ tlutt tlie 
military tenants used the grieatqst part &i the pr^^ 
duce of thieiir lauds in their own families ; but^ 
though still in need of the sapie quantity of foodr. 
they could not buy it ftom those who ooQupied 
their former possessioilS) having nothing to give 
for it but personal labour, so that those ibr whose 
labour the farmers had no uset could not buy any 
foody which would lessen the demand for it, and 
bring down its price ; smd as com was not at that 
time allowed to be exported^ and as wool and. skins 
were allowed to be ^xpojrtedy rrtany fsiiners thought 
it more profitable to turn their lands into pasture^ 
than to continue them in. tillage; a practice which 
increased sa much, that tonrards the end of Eliza^^ 
beth's reign, many propi:4etors and farmers had fif* 
teex^ twenty, and some twenty*fpur thousand sheep 
upon good arable land* As a farmer can manage 
a much greater quantity of land in pasture, than 
in tillage, and with much fewer servants, it is ob<* 
vious» that the number c^ tenants and country la« 
bourers, must have decreased in proportion to the 
quantity of land tunied into pa^rttire. So that in^ 
sfetad of two^thirds, or three-fourths of these people 
being rendered destibite, as formerly stated, upon 
tiie supposition of the land being 1:^ in tfllage^ 
fiine-tendia^ of tiiem would be rendered destitute, 
where the lands were ;converted into sheep pas- 
ture. 
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Some of the most industrious and enterprising 
0f the country tradesmen, seem to have endeavotir- 
ed to earn a living by manufacturing cloth for 
sale, as an act of Parliament was passed in the 
85th of Henry VIII., prohibiting any person from 
making cloth, except the inhabitants of certain 
cities and towns therein named ; and an aot of 
Parliament was passed, in the reign of Edward 
VI. prohibiting every person from making woollen 
cloth who had not served an apprenticeship of seven 
years. It also appears', that isome of the small ten* 
ants and labourers had beeii endeavouring to jget 
their sons instructed '■ in i^anulactures, as, by aii 
act in the fifth year of ERzabeth, certain trades- 
men were prohibited J^om • teAri/ig* the children of 
labourers as apprentices^ and *by the same act, no 
person was allowed to work at any tracte, to 'which 
he had not served an apprenticeship^ and every per- 
son was prohibited from taking above a certain 
number of apprentices. Hence, it appears, that 
in proportion as a greater number of small tenants 
and country tradesmen lost their usual means of 
subsistence, the borough corporations detained sef*^ 
verer laws, to prevent them or their children fr<im 
getting employment as manufacturers. ' These mi« 
serable people, therefor^, could only subsist by 
begging or stealing. And we are aocoidingly in* - 
formed by history, that the^number of beggars and 
thieves increased, as a greater number of small ten-» 
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ants Vere fiirned out. olTfliel? pdSsefesivins; And 
tlje number of beggars and thieves M^^ also ccm- 
siderably increased by the suppression' of the mo- 
nasteri^s, ^ by which above fifty tKbtikand monks, 
and a latoch greater . nutober of peopte, who* had 
been supported bjr therfi, were de|Jfived of the 
means 6f ^ubsistentee, attd* forced to beg or steal. 
As so many hundreds of thousands of people were, 
by these causes, deprived of the mean* of earning 
a living, and therefore must beg or steal, or die of 
hunger, it is astonishing that laws against begging 
eould have been thought of at' that tiixie. Yiet acts 
of Parliament were pas^6d, declaring' beggars va- 
gabonds and felons, and making them' liable, uJ)ori 
the third offence, to capital punishment^ itwas al- 
l;o enacted^ that beggars above fourteen years of 
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age, should be bored through the ear, and whip- 
ped, unless some person would hire them for a 
year. But it is obvious, that very few could be 
protected in that way, when the country was swarm- 
ing with people, for whom there was no employ- 
ment. Nothing could exceed the cruelty of en- 
acting such laws, when such numbers <rf pec^le 
were reduced to beggary^ by a wai|t of employ- 
ment. 

Sir F. M. Eden, in his History of the Poor Laws, 
says, *• That severer laws never were issued than 
" during the reigns of Henry VIII, and Eliza- 
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P^ heihf or iqiore ngorondy ex«eitted; yet ne-. 
^ ver did the unrekattng vengeance of jngtice 
<< prove more inefl^ctuaL^' And, to show the 
dimrdered atate of the kingdom^ he gives the fol- 
lowing qpeech of an eminent justice of the peace 
m Somevsetshife, from Strype'a Annak: ** That 
*^ forty persons had been executed there in a 
^^ year, for robberies, the^, and other felonies i 
^ thirty*five burned in the hand; thirty^sevea 
^ whipped, and an hundred and eighty-three dis* 
^ charged* That those who were discharged, 
^^ were most wicked and desperate persons, who 
^' never could come to any good, because they 
<^ would not work, and none would take them ih<« 
*^ to service. That notwithstanding the great 
*^ number of indictments, the fifth part of the 
** felons in the county were not tried, and the 
^^ greater number escaped censure, either from 
^* their superior cunning* the remissness of the 
^^ magistrates, or the foolish lenity of the people* 
^^ That the rapines committed, by the infinite 
*^ number^of wiekedy wandering, idle people, were 
^ intolerable to the poor countrymen, and obliged 
«^ them to a perpetual watch of their sheep-folds, 
^< pastures, woods, and coni*fields« That the 
^^ other counties of England were in no better 
^ condition than Somersetshire, and many oi 
^* them were even in a worse* That there were 
^ et least three or four hundred able4x>died vaga<« 
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^^ bonds^ in evety county, n!^ lived by theft and 
^^ rapine, and who sometimes met in troops, to 
^^ the number of fifty or sixty, and committed 
'^ spoil on the inhabitants, and that the magis- 
*^ trates were awed, by the threats of these con^. 
^* federacies, from executing justice «9 the of* 
** fenders/' 

The justice, in this speech, very properly com* 
miserates the situation of the people of the coun- 
try, who had land or wages to support them, and 
who were oppressed by thieves and beggars. But 
certainly these miserable beings were much great- 
er objects of compassion than the former, having 
been driven from their lands by the owners^ and 
prevented, by the cruel selfishness of the incorpo* 
rated tradesmen, from obtaining some relief by 
working at manufactures, while only a small part 
of the whole number could be employed in agri« 
culture; and the situation of those who were 
stout and healthy, but coul4 not find employment, 
was much worse thasi that of the infirm, whose 
appearance might procure them a miserable subr 
^tence by begging ; whereas the former, having 
QO chance of obtaining subsistence in that way, 

• 

must either steal or die of hunger. In such des* 
perate circumstances, it was natural for them to 
associate together, and to concert measures for a- 
voidjng present starvation, by robbing or stealinjg, 
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ft'^as cniel, in this'justfce, fa upbraid people, in 
istich circumstances, for their idleness, and thaf 
nobody wouid hire them. * - 

As so very great a number of the people were 
rcfduced to beggary, the demand for com by those 
who could pay for it, was proportionally lessen- 
ed; on which account, as has been stated, page 
133, such extensive tracts of the arable land 
had been turned td |)asture, that the legislature 
found it necessary to check that practice, by laws 
for keeping up farm-houses, andfor preventing any 
person from having above two thousand sheep. 
Yet the profits from grazing had been so much 
superior to tillage, that the practice was con- 
tinned, in defiance of the laws ; and Sir Anthony 
ftoper, in the year 1636, paid a fine of four thou- 
sand pounds, for having a much greater number 
of sheep than the law allowed ; and, in the same 
year, many others were also fined on* the same ac- 
count, and many compounded ; which is a proof, 
that very great quantities of -arable land had been 
gradually converted into pasture ; consequently, 
though the number of the miserable people, who 
had no employment, must have been very much 
reduced by deaths, yet the price of corn might 
frequently be very high, there being no com* 
merchants to supply a deficiency, by importation 
from different counties or countries. 
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The profits firom ptsture continued higher than 
frmn com, until the yew }647^ whei% ^n act o£ 
paxHameikt > was passed, patohtbiting the ejEpoi^ 
tion of wool and wopllen y«n« And the esqporta^ 
tion of these articles was prohibited) under penal- 
ties much mpre seyet^eg at the .Bestoarttion ; which 
Uwa ccmtinue in: iOTce« ;! . . . . 

These laws occasicmed 9> very oiaterial reduction 
in the profits of grass-land; .buti^as high <^ties wera 
payable upbu the ex|)ortatton <^ carti) the oceu* 
pi^s Would be deterred, on tb^ ac^o)jint,sfrom 
plowing up their paati^ei^.^ By a pamphlet^ pub* 
Ushed in 1677) cited; by vthe author of Memoirs oC 
Wool, it appears, that great compHipts/vvere ^lade 
at that time, by landlords . sgid tenants, against 
these new laws.; by which they asserted, tha| 
wool was reduced, from sixteen pounds, to four 
or five pounds, a sack. But, as the price of com 
did not fall lower, during the remainder of that 
century, than it was before the commencement 
of the civil wars, ^e- must conclude that very 
little grass-land had been ploughed up. 

It was observed, ift^ the first secticin of this 
chapter, that bounties were given, in 1689^ upon 
com exportM; yet, 9s the duties upon etporta^ 
tion were still payable, tiiia bdtmties codd^onlybe 
considered as deductions '^?oib< these duties 7 that 
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wheat sCtU paid a dxtty of IStu a quarter upon ex* 
portation^ and other gains in pioportioii. Soch 
high duties must have fyftaeA a powerful obstmc* 
tk»n to ploughing up^pasture^ • 
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But after the year l TW, when these duttea npoo 
exporting com were wholly takm ctSt and the boim^ 
ties continued, while the prdbibition against export* 
ing wool also continued, it was then the interest 
of farmers to plough up as much of their pastm^Sy 
which were in proper comUdbn, as their landlords 
would allow. The ccmaequent increase o£ land 
in torn, with the great improvements which were 
after that period auried imi in Norfolk and many 
0ther counties, occasioned by security of proper- 
ty and incre^ of capital, fully accounts for an 
increasing quantity of corn from the year 1700. 

It must be admittec^ that, however great the 
jaumber t^ people are who need food, if they have 
nothing to give for it, such pow people cannot 
raise its price; tb^t can only be done by an in^ 
crease of buyers, who can pay for it with money, 
fx such articles as the owners of the food wish to 
dlitain, Hence, though manufactureiB increased 
in mimber^ an4 became more luid mare expiertj^ 
after. the<J^ev(4ution, they. did not, for many 
years, inc^^ease so fast as th^. produce of corn ; on 
iKhicb acQwnt, <c(»)siderabte quafttitiet were an^ 
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tHtft}ly exported to foreigtiecs, for whidi USarmA 
kinds of manufactures Were imported as paynouenti 

It aiijpiears fnHO^ the liiMOri^ 
evfflU so late ^ ^e-year 1990, the 9:^eafcest |iart efi 
tiiec<^per» bfaas, and; cavtoron utensils^ fi^retdt^ 
naiy i^ otfaep puipgqea,: porcetein^ stone^i :de^ 
evtlien wai«^ fii^i-artiM^ and otbdr^ oaginea of mr» 
ww^ imported fin^m HoUadd lind Hambui^^.ilW. 
i^vet9» ajQcs^ tiii]7^ts/aQd^i}(Stal*glaft of aU;]«a^ 
botttest wakchte^ jewellery, coach^^ cbaini, gold 
apd filvei! lacaea, ;{»^per :of: aU torts fer ^^n^ 
prittting, and fin: Moma^i we»ft. iiBqK^rted . from 
France atid Itaty$ l&ait lineto^ cambfics, and 
lacea» were, imported ftom Slanders^ beiidaa t^y^^ 
and flMUQ^y retlttt. arttbles»,. iatmk' these Mid).<ytbef 
MUlitriei* ; jitt<^f :w)tJwK imported mamtfaetorest 
must have lessened the demand for labourers at 
hcHne, and, by lowering wages, lessened their abi« 
Ut^r to .potior, f^Q^ Sonce,. wUle Afi .wi^ea 
wore kept 49FB by the importation ctf* mami^^ 
tiiisea^ theilabourera who had fiunilies, could aot 
bugf ftdl qjuantitiQg of fi^od, and must have bou|^ 
kaa aa the price advanced } the priee^ therefor^ 
eould onJ^ he raiaed by the merchants in the easU 
em or corn counties, who were enabled, by the 
boimAt^ to sett it to macwtfacturers in Holland* 
Flanders, and in France, much cheaper than to 
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dttf oWii Mvnufaottin^^ bn thfe '^est i^id^ of {he 
island. 






» Sbrtiuistety^ thede^iibreign itAHCtfaetarara hiad 
lift ccc&iioi!i to giVG^irery higH ^rf<!es^ as tkey 
eduldtbbiiilly, and wete always in pdrt, «up{died 
t^-impoitatiort from Poland, and ot^er cotitifriesi 
Whtf e'e^qpii was' cheap, becaiase the labouTOrs yrete 
wiaUe'to ^g(te '^u0h ifiir it. ' Tbe demand from 
aliitMidii could noiy'o^Mliede accounts^ 'raise the 
price 'Wry high ; and ,if« the incpeami^ qusoltify 
IKOdttQ^d was • Mffieient to supply the iucreai^iig* 
number 'Of maiiufactorers, and othar people' wfaoi 
could pay for food at^ome, the priee might, as it 
did, '- eohtinue moderate ^r many years, thaugb/ 
Ifae ' bdonty evidettify- enabled the - tep^rters « to 
give^li^ much nlorb fbr ity which must have raised 
its price.  • ■• ' '"^''' • • • ' • ' • 

f'^J^hfe ftumber^'of ^nittiliifaciiil^^s, fcnd itbe itii-^ 
p^ettifent« "in the ^m^ ^ malhii4et«iiiBg; had^'fbr 
<*e*tuHesj^ been 'gkftfl^Iy inC*eai**ig-ift Bratain^ 
imd^?MeHMpirla1fi(itt^'tof^'mantrftctu had bee^^ 
f6r*'i*ffetiy years, decitefl&ing, until aboilt the yeaa? 
1^6&, i^hen the expbtijs were about '-^ual to the 
imports ; after that "period, the excess of manu<^ 
fkctures exported, above what weVe imported^ has 
been gradually indrea^ing. * -  
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ter, it was shown, that an increase of capital emu 
ployed in manufacturing must raise wages j and 
flfcc;pcdfng^,w]^g(g8 'hnre adva«if:ett m %itain l^^ith 
4he}iiu;reii»&i>friha* cdiisev •aisid Bsrthb advance 6i 
^mifg^ pnabl^ t^e[jiabf9!g(ersilp biiy ia fulUquantit^ 
of food wjften^eh^lftp; m^siup bvff a ha^njjpixt 
when dea;*, ^am^h^y fi<)mld}tii]yL^l)^»ih«fir Iragm 
were lower ; the gradual increase in the number 
of manufacturers, therefore, with the gradual 
advance of their wages, iimwJt have oceafiioiied 
a corresponding ii%cr^E|seiftithe,dMiaAd fon^^^odt 
besides, as thpre has ^sq b^ee^db rapid increaseroj^ 
tmen who derive ^great revenues tfk>m capital leot^ 
and also men who derive greab reveniie^ ftpmlfiO'- 
ploying capital in manufactures, in m»caniile 
mid other lines of business, btoides people in tia^ 
learned professions, and others, whose aaimh^ 
and revenues iiK^rease with tibe opulence of ;iK>cie* 
ty; these people not only can buy i^ulLiiquantt- 
ties Qf food foir themselves, f but can and dobiiy 
fyod for ^giieat numbers of aeprvants, hbrses^land 
49gB. . Hence j' when the demand for fdod^ occa^ 
ftb^oed. by. the^e different causes, dnoreases^ fiisttx 
t|uip the incr9^r(rf':prod«i<^,i;tl^ipiiice»muatjr^ 
v(k pn>p<trtio|a. ti^ tb^de^mdii^, i^aUdcto^diia iMfab 
,9f the.l^nj^s..^ Ai^ itip^js^identi^thatlthfdopefliii. 
tion of theaq .^wsei haa ^grdduatiy incrtUtedtilie 
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demand, and raisdd tlie price of eoni» since the 
year 1760* 

The very high prices fa vfbiciL c(mi advnced 
Sn 1795, and have nnce continued, were evident* 
ly occasioned by the general war in Eurapei 
which lessens the qtiantity and increases the de* 
nutnd for com ; s^d by the interruption of com* 
merce; 

' From these observations it is evident, that the 
low price of com, during the first half of the last 
century, was oiving to a greater quantity being 
jaised than was necessary to supply the demand 
of the people wio could p(j^Jbr it* and that the 
price would necessarily have been lower, if no 
bounty had been allowed on exportation. That 
the nse in the price of com since, has been occa- 
sioned by the demand having increased faster 
than the lucrease of the produce ; atid the Mgh 
dotieit oh knpoftatkin, by preventing the deficient 
ey from being supplied from foreign countries, 
has greatly inaeased the evil« The alteration of 
itusM kmrs, in l?73» was adopted in consequence 
itf the continued advance of priees, to proved 
tiNH from risit^ higher ; and coukt not^ there- 
Scire, be the cause of that advance, as has been 
ahamefiiBy asserted by the advocates for the corn 
laws. 
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SECT. rv. 
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f the Necessity 6f Bounties on esfporting^ did 
Duties on importing Corny for the Encbttragt^ 
THerit of Tillages and of their Effedts' iift proMa-i 
ting that End. ' ' * ' 
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•EvEitfY pfers6n, atquaiilt^d A*rith a^ciiltirt^e, wilf 
adnMt, that taking niany silcc'essive cirops of white 
dorn, impoverishesi the ridhest land-}- Which prac- 
tice, being generttl ift' fdiiifer a^^; greatly leissdiii 
ed the ritttioilal ^prddticy. 1l\x& greit stiperibritjr 
6f the mddeni practice, ddnsi^t^ ^li' vieiy seldom 
taking twb succfessive crops of White Com;' in 
taking few efops of white aim, though tiimips oif 
cJthef^black crops do intervene, cveii upon rich 
soilsj b'efbre they ate laid iiltd graiss ;^ and in coil- 
tinuing the land in grass two, three, four, five, six, 
6r tnof e years, acfcotdihg aiS it is pocSrfer, before it 
is again ploughed f6r corn : and it is found, frbni 
fexpientehce, that even What may be ^cJonsidered 
gooff land,' is impoverished, when it is oiily bnd 
VeaJ^' in fdur in grass, unless itxorfe putribscent ma^ 
nure 'dan be obtained than the farm produces; 
Btit notwithstanding that these principles are now 
generally admitted^ ytti as the valufe of a good 
ctop of com is much greater than pasture, fanners 
are strongly tempted to plough ixjp fhdr pastures 

K 
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too soon; and nineteen out of twenty su£fer, more or 
less, by yielding to the temptation^ being prompt* 
ed by the hope of a good crop, and by their natu- 
ral liking tOy and frequent need of, present pro- 
fit. Fanners havingi on these accountSs greatly 
uyujcod tb^ir land by having too miich in tillage, 
landlords have been obliged to restrain dieir ten- 
ants from tiUing above a certain quantity ; and 
these re^iAdction&not only seir^e^ the kmdlords^ by 
p(?yentii«..l^ir land froift b^g impoverished by 
Qver-ncpopping, but also s^rye the society, by in* 
creasing the annual produce c^ food. Yet so 
strong are the temptations which farmers are ud^ 
dor to have, land in^ corn^ that great numbers of 
them have bf^en pros^cb^ed, and found liable ia 
heavy dani9||9^% Iwdxig tQQ nwch^ wbereas theri^ 
}fm not beoa <me instance cif a tenant beinftpro? 
scicuted for ha^tong tQC Uttle of his^ land in conu 



Wh^Xk these diffw^t facts^ ax^ attended tcb U 
xmst appear ridiculous in ik^ e^treode^ tbajt a par« 
Hainent» composed aiUnof»t ^^tircAy of awn4» ^ 
land» sbpuldi enact, ai Uy^ th«^ sol« pwpoK of 
which was- tQ induce ffUTne^s^ to ha^e mqre of 
tbeir land in com* Yet thi^. preamble to the act 
of I7QQ, entabfehing bounties on< cwn es^pc^ted^ 
certainly was^ meant to convey the. idea, that it 
waa enacted, fpx that purpose only. And the 
lords of the comnuttee of piivy councSi expIiciUy 
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^clare, that they understood that to be the iti^ 
tention of the act ; as, in the 14th paragraph of 
their representation, they say, ** And it may well 
be doubted, whether the exportation which is ne«* 
cessary to encourage tiUage, in a degree suffix* 
** cient for the home supply, would take place, if 
** this bounty should be withdrawn." They evi- 
dently here mean, that it is doubtful if a sufficient 
quantity of com would be sown. And Mr Mal^ 
thus, when endeavouring to show the necessity of 
bounties, speaking of the farmers, says*,—** Find* 
ing, therefore, that tillage would not answer to 
them, they would, of course, neglect the plough, 
*^ and gradually lay more of their land into pas* 
•* ture/' It is evident, from these instances, that 
the promoters of the laws wished to have it 
believed, that the bounties wotdd encourage aH 
tenants of tillage-'farms to have more of their land 
in corn. Yet we caimot suppose, thst the ori*^ 
gfaiftl promoters of the law, or the lords of the? 
eommittee, could mean; that the law should have 
efkcts which would be so veiy injurious to th:ehf 
own inff^est as landlords. We must suppoi^e, 
tiiarefore, that they thi^w out that hypocritical 
pretence, to cover the real intention of the law, 
i^cb waa, to raise the price of corn and the rent 

of land. Several facts are inserted in the first 

I- 

* CbagHet of BottntiM on cxportiiv Corn, p. 4f6. 
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section of this chapter to prove^ that this was the 

sole intention of the law ; to which I shall here 

add two or three more. Wlien the lords of the 

committee, in the 14th paragraph of their repre-* 

sentation, say, *' that the bounty may beconsi- 

<^ dered as a compensation to the farmer, fen: 

^< the restraints imposed on liis trade,' they must 

mean, that, as he suffers by being debarred fi:om 

sending his com to the highest market abroad in 

dear years, he, in justice, is entitled to a bounty 

to raise its price, when it is low, as a compensa* 

tion. And when tliey afterwards, in the same 

paragraph, say, ** Wifliout the aid, therefore, of 

^' the bounty, the merchants of the countries^ be* 

<* fore mentioned, would be able to undersell our 

" corn-factOTs in foreign, markets," they must 

mean, that, as these corn-£ictor8 could not stand 

a competition with foreign merchants abroad, un* 

less they could either buy corn ; cheaper at borne, 

or receive a bounty, to enable them to sell it as 

low in foreign markets ,as foreign merchants. The 

bounty, therefore, is giyen to ena|;)le cgra-&ctors 

to give a high price at home^ and to sell it low in 

foreign markets. In like jz^anner, wl{en Mr Mal^ 

thus says*, ^^ Nothing can be more d>vious, than 

thatthe competition of farmers, who pay- few qr 
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* In his Chapter of Bounties on the Exportation of Corp, 
p4 460« /,. 
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no taxes, and little comparative rent for their 
land, must lower the profits of those who labour 
under these disadvantages, and, other things be- 
ing equal, must ultimately justle them out of the 
** market ; and it is also obvious, that the boun- 
*' ty to those who labour under these disadvan- 
" tages, must tend to raise their profits, and give 
** them a fairer chance of standing the competi- 
" tion with the others ;*' he must mean, that the 
bounty, loy raising the price of corn, raises the 
profits of farmers. 

From these instances, and those in the pre- 
ceding section, it must be admitted, that, not- 
withstanding that none of the advocates for these 
laws, except Mr Arthur Young, have acknow- 
ledged, that the bounties were established for the 
purpose of raising the price of corn and the rent 
of land, no other conclusion can be drawn from 
their ambiguous and sophistical writings ^ or from 
the necessary consequences of giving a bounty to 
those who take corn out of our own markets to send 

» 

' to foreigners, which must raise the price at home^ 
and lower it in the markets to which it is sent. 

'' Dr Smith says justly*, " To encourage the 



* Wealth of Nations. Chapter of Bounties. Voh II. Page 
OT9. 
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^ productipn of any cpmmodityy a bounty ap<m 
** production, one should imagine, would have » 
^ more direct operation, than one upon exporta*^ 
^' tion. It would, besides, impose only one tax up« 
** on the people, that which diey must contribute, 
f* in order to pay the bounty. Instead of raising, 
^^ it would tend to lower, the {nice of the commo- 
^^ dity in the home market j and thereby, instead 
<' of imposing a second tax upon the people, it 
^^ might, at least in part, repay them for what 
f' they h^d contributed to the bounty." And, 
accordingly, it must be admitted, that encourag? 
f ng the improvement of land, by enclosing, drain- 
itig, liming, marling, &c., would be incomparably 
inore effectual, in pron^ oting an increase of the an- 
nual production of food, thai) raising its price by a 
bounty on its exportation. But there was no oct 
casion for a bounty to promote these important 
improvements} it was Qnly necessary to annul 
the laws enforcing tythes, and those which the 
pwners of l^nd, fpr their oiyn interest, and to grar 
tify their pride, had formed against the occupiers, 
some of which are pointed out in the 2d section 
of the preceding 4th chapter. It was a cruel 
mockery, to pontinue those laws which form such 
powerful obstructions to the improvement of Ittid, 
yet to pretend that tl^e bounty on exporting com, 
was given for the sole purpose of encouraging its 
production, that the consumers might have i^ in 
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plaity. l%e pr&d^ advitiiBgc that 1i^ 
can derive from its bein^ in plenty ib^ hf obt^.* 
ing it dieap.--^Bnt if they are to pay a boooity of 
58. a quarter on wheat to those who vMty it to 
foreigners, the greater the quantity that is produ«> 
ced, the more money they have to pay for export* 
ing it, without, obtaining their own supply any 
cheaper in consequence of the plenty. On the 
contrary, the bounty must always keep the price 
of wheat at least 5Si above the level of the market, 
besides the danger of the eitportation being cai^» 
ried so fiir, by the bounty^ a& to occasion a scarci- 
ty at home. Increasing the production of C6m, 
therefore, by high bounties on expottix^g it to fo- 
reigners, even if that could be effected^ is tanta- 
lising the buyers at home in the most crUel ind 
provoking manner. 

Thus it is evident, that, so far from there being 
a necessity of encouraging the occiqiierS of arable 
land to have more of it in com, they are, natural- 
ly, under strong temptations to have too much in 
emu ; increasing that quantity, therefore, instead 
of increasing, would diminish the admial produce 
of food : That the pcomoters Of the law, by »• 
sidctiiig their tenants in that particular, riioW, 
that they had no intention of increasing the quan- 
tity of land in tillage : That that pretence Was 
thrown out to cover their real deiig% which Was, 
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to raise the ]»ice of .food and the r«it o£ land i 
aaad that annulling the laws whidi obstruct the 
nnpvoremait of land, would be inoompai^ly more 
effectual to increase the quantily of food, than ad- 
vancing its price by bounties on exportation, and 
duties on importatioii« 



SECT. V. 

Of the Assertions^ UM Com^ being exported^ is a 

* Proof, thai the People are JiUfy: supplied at 
. Home : that it is a Surplus Quantity of Pror 

duce in plent^l Years^ by . the Expor^taUcn o^ 
> which the Nationis enriched; and by prohibiting 

• its EsportaUon^ when Crops are bad j it supplies 
the People at Home, and prevents them frmi 
being dependent on foreign Nations: and, that 

; the liberty to import, *a^en Crops are very bad, 
prevents the Price from rising so high as to dis^ 
• ' * tress the Poor. 

' Very great ^antities of com have faeeja anf 
nually exported from Poland for centuries, while 
the bulk of the people were starving for want. 
Great numbers of people in the south and west 
of Ireland, subsist by renting: small pieces of Ijmdy 
which produce potatoes, and suj^oit a cow and 
a hog or two} but these people are obliged tp^ liy^ 
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u{K>n skimmed w3k and "potakoe^, as^^e ho^ and 
whol(3 produoe of butter must be sold to pay the 
rent» and to purchase the -- few necessary artides 
that even such poor pe^le rehire. And there 
is aa annual expoj^ation of corn from the ei^tiva* 
t^ parts of every country to towns, yrt it is too 
obvious, that many families of labourers, of wi-^ 
dows and orphans, who live in the country, are in 
great want. Nor can we suppose, that the loir 
classes of the peq;^le are fully supplied with wine, 
in every country from whence that article is'ex- 
portedf The owpers.of cprn and wine will always 
aell them to the luglie^t bidders ; and, consequent- 
ly, the rich obtain full quantities, even in years of 
scarcity, while th^ poor mu^t purchase less as the 
price is higher^ 

As these fac^ are so w«U known, it is qnite 
astonishing, that any person, of common sense, 
should assert, that jexportation of corn is a proof, 
that the people of the country are fi^lly supplied* 
Yet tliat position has been either directly asserted 
pr inferred, not only by all tbe advocates for tiie 
^Qrn l^ws in their sophistical reaaoninga, but also 
by this con^mittee of council in their representai- 
tion in 1790, aqd by the committee. of the. house 
of cofnmons in 1 804. The former, in the second 
paragiisq[)h of their representation,/ say, ^' Tlisyt 
^' this ]dngdQm, which^ in former times^, used to 
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<« prodbito inoM com titan was moitsary Jbr ^ 
** hAaUtantB^ haa^ of late years, been under the 
^ necessity of dq>ending on the produce of fo* 
^* reign tountriea for a part of its supply/' And 
the committee of the house of commons, near 
the end of their report, say, ^^ That, in the 
^^ course of years, when the regulations were 
*^ most favourable to the growers, and when the 
^ kast check was put upon the export trade, 
f ^ the export of com from this kingdom, for more 
^^ than sixty years in succession, produced, an- 
^< nually, six or seven hundred thousand pounds, 
** leaving besides, at a regular and moderate 
<* price, an ample s^iffitiency for the home con- 
^ sumpUon.*^ As we cannot su{^>ose, that such 
men made these ridiculous assertions from ignoh 
ranee, we must conclude, that they were advan- 
ced for the purpose oi deception. And it must 
also be for that purpose that they assert, that ex- 
porting com enriches, and that importing it im- 
poverishes a nation. If these sentiments were 
just, the people of Poland, Ireland, and the High- 
'faunds of Scotland, ought to be immensely rich, 
as these have been exporting countries of com, 
^NT cattle^ for centuries ; and as Holland and the 
manufacturing districts of England have been fm 
centuries importing countries, ihey should now 
be in great poverty. Yet the fact is, that the 
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people in these countries are rich, while those of 
the former are miserably poor. 

In the first section of the preceding chapter^ it 
was shown, that an ejqportation of food from a po* 
pulous country must impoverish the people who 
have no laod, and that an importation must enrich 
them i and the reasons there adduced, are fully sup- 
ported by the change which has gradually taken 
I^ce in the circumstances of the people of Eng- 
land, since the time of Henry VIL, as pohited 
out iq the thir4 section of this chapter. 

In countries where food is plenty, and the wages 
of labour so high as to enable the labourers to buy 
a sufficiency, as in America^ the number of people 
is found to double in twenty or twenty-five years. 
Hen^e, as there Hfere about six millions of people 
in Britain s^t the revolution, if the whole could 
have had a sufilciency of food, their number would 
have been double in thirty years, even allowing for 
the check to their increase by cities and towns; 
that is, they would have been twelve millions in 
the year 1 7Sa And even allowing thirty-five years 
for redoubling, on account of the additional num-* 
ber and greatnesspf the cities and towns, the num- 
ber should have been twenly-four miUions in the 
year 1755. And on account of the continuing in- 
fcrease of the number and greatness of the cities 
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and towns, if forty years are allowed for doubling 
again, there should have been forty-eight millions 
in the year 1795, and about sixty millions in the 
year 1810. But as the actual nunFiber has not been 
found to exceed twelve millions, and -as the prin- 
cipal cause of the immense deficiency must be im- 
puted to their inabili^ to procure food, it is ab- 
surd to boast of com having been for so many years 
exported as a proof of the prosperity of the coun- 
try, and that the people were fully supplied ; when, 
on the contrary, that exportation has not only im^ 
poverished the people, by raising the price of food, 
but by want and misery has, in g. very high degree, 
prevented their increase. 

It has been shown in the preceding section, that 
the bounty, by inducing occupiers to overcrop their 
land, might diminish, but could not increase the 
annual produce of corn ; and therefore could only 
occasion a surplus, by raising t^e pi*ice so high as 
to reduce a great proportion of the people to short 
allowance, which must diminish their number. 
Yet several of the late writers in favour of these 
laws, assert, as a proof that they are wisely form- 
ed, and advantageous to the people, that by pre- 
venting the exportation of the surplus thus obtain- 
ed, the nation is suppHed,.when crops are bad, in- 
dependent of foreign nations. As the exportSft- ' 
tion, however, was onlyistopped three years, from 
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1700 to 1757/ viz. in 1709, in .1740, and in 1741, 
it is obvious, that wheat was raised in price at least 
five shillings a quarter, during fifty three years of 
that period, for the advantage, accordi];^g to these 
writers, of having the whole csop of thpse three' 
years confined . to ,the home consunpiption. JBut 
though exportation was stopped these three years, 
yet as importation, which might have much ipore 
effectually relieved the people, was prevented by 
exorbitant duties, they obtained no compens^.tipa' 
whatever for having the pric(3 of bread raised up^ 
on them for so many y^s by the. bounty. 

/ 
This propeii:y, which late wnters have i^scdbed 

to these I9.W9, had not b^an discovered ii^r 1758, 

when Mr Cha^s Smithwrote ^s celebrated tracts 

on the corn tirade, in which h^ asqribes to them 6e« 

veral other prpfierties equally fictitious* , These 

tracts being con^ideved as furni$]|ing unanswerable 

reasons in favour of the corn laws, were re-pubUs^i* 

ed in 1804; in the fifty-sixth page of which h^ 

say?, ^* wd Wje are fully persuaded no better laws, 

^' ingetii^4l) for . conducting this afiair, can be 

^ framed or, 4elivered, hoy x«ueh soevei^ in parti- 

« ciUar instances they qaay be improved. Le^ us 

^« reflect once more uoQU^^hat they say. 

' * ' .' ' 

• . • •: . • . ^;/ 

** To.th« Pamier-^Till your land, and fear not 

^^ having :so great a plenty- as to bi^ a burden and 
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*^ loss to you, jfor we will give a bounty for tfad 
^ exportation qf what can be spared. 

** To the People — ^Be not uneasy at the expor- 
^^ tation of com; for when it begins to grow deatj 
^ the bounty shall cease, and when it is dear it 
*^ shall be imported at such a moderate and proper 
^ duty J as, whibt it adds so UtUe to the price as not 
'* to Stress youj shall yet prevent so great a quan- 
^ tity being thrown in, as may deter our own farm- 
^ ers from tillage ; nay, even when it becomes ne** 
** cessary, it shall be imported duty free.*' 



In the beginning ^ of this quotation, Mr Smith 
give? his unqualified aj^obation of these laws, yet 
the properties which he imputes to tbeuli', aore so 
evidently fictitious, that they coidd not have been 
the foundation of that approbation. Personifying 
these laws, he makes them, m the first place, ex^ 
hort the farmers «• to* tffl thek knd/^ Tlie im-^ 
propriety of which exhortation has been shown in 
the precedmg section. And as Mr Smith was 
well informed in country business, dnft U(red in 
Essei, where the injurious effects of over-crowing 
had been long known, and were, in his lame, care- 
fully guarded against by every prudent lan£<»'d, 
his pretending that the bounty was necessary to 
encourage farmers to HU more offfmr land is truly 
astonishing. And as^ it cannot be imputed to ig-^ 
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Aocanecf, his intention must have been to deceive* 
The address e£ the laws to the people is eqaallj 
fallacions. Mr Smith knew» that by the law of 
1 700^ the bounty w^ paid» until the price of wheat 
WHS forty-eight shilUngs a quarter } asid that the 
people, knowing this circumstance, were so much 
kritated, i^on seek^ corn exported, when prices 
weie m high, thai there were frequesnt public com* 
motions, though the avers^e price ctf^wbeat in Bri« 
tain had never been so high as forty-eight shillings 
a quarter, when he wrote lus tracts. It was there* 
feore afH^ckiqg tile people,, to My, ^^ tlmt they need 
^ not be afraid of e3qportatiMr,afet^ bounty should 
^ ceaae^itthe&^ismn h^gkifi to gwpm demrJ* If that 
had been the mtentiott^ of She \mf^ the boimty 
shotdld haB^ stopped^ i«hmi the price exceeded 
twentyrfive; shflliii^ a qpcutft^r. m the eieiiea and ma* 
n(iiKfa<H%iring dflstatcto^ ^ith<MUb Mkig Mguhited in 
my dcigreei bj^ the.|mce^ ibftthd thinly inhalHked 
aikd expcM^^^pektsI of the cenntry. It is equally 
]ii««illii^ti»'tiii»!pfiople to ssiyv thafi when com k 
dear J it shall be imper^ ^.flt 9iik^n:moiattt^md 
" proper dutyy* as if the duties were really low ; 
whiereM:hft:kx)«w tiiatithe. dn^ pi$raM« oikr wheat 
iflsqpiortedy wa»>at. thMi lime, sixteen sbtttinga a quar* 
ter, when the. pri(mtMui;below:fifty-tfafee s^iiUingt 
aadfow^penoe ; and eight fthiUing<,whcla^fe3yrice 
was above that to /e^bty shilliqga ; and fl\« dhiUings 
and four^ence, ^sben the prioe waa above ei|^ty 
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shiUings. As hd knew that millidns of people could 
not purchase a sufficiency of bread, when wheat) 
was below forty shillings, it was cruel and insult- 
ing to call such high duties on the importation of 
com moderate, when its price was so very high;' 
and to say that they were nece^sary^ under the 
false and hypocritical pretence, that so jgreat a 
qnanti^ might be thrown in ei& wovdd deter our 
wm farmers from tillage. 

> Mr Smith not dnly^miakes thelaWdimnlt the poor^ 
bHt he also makes them assert a dik:^ct falsehood^ 
VIZ. ^ that when it becomes necessary, corn shall 
" be imported doty free;'* wfaered6 he >k<iew, thstt 
)dj the'lsrwy at itiattilne, wheat imported, payed a 
duiy^f^veshiHjngs and^fbur-penpea quarter^ how« 
ever high the price might be, and other grain .aI)K>' 
^ paid proportional duties. The executive had, im 
dei^, sometimes fotmdi it necesikr^y for aUaying 
ciiil commotions, tio suspend th^ivf^andcto allow 
a fj^ee inqportaticm' \ but it Waiinotf plicated l>y the 

legi^ture until'tiie year 1:773. - ' '^ 

• • • • f ' . • , 

, M /!• • •)• ■»'- V  ' « ' U * • •• .* • . *. 

As the pe(^e .w<ite much irritnted by itbe high 
price of com, wiiete^Mr Snkith i^rote, wfe c&nnot 
isuppdse' that he iis^aiit to add to that irriitation by 
using itiisMting Jangua^e; ' we 'must therefore sup^ 
pose, that being : o^cious* tha^t the sole intention 
^ th^ law» was to^l^iise tlie price of C9rn and ^he 
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tent of land, which could not be openly acknpW-^ 
ledged ; and being prompted strongly by interest 
to suppprt them, he thought that assuming to^the 
laws a tendency to increase the quantity of I^nd 
in tillage, though false^ would gull the people, and 
cover that base, intention. And it is evidently the 
Bame selfish principle, which induces proprietors of 
land to declaim against importation, under that 
false pretence, while they are conscious that it re- 
quires their constant attention to prevent their ten- 
ants from ploughing too much* But what is still 
more extraordinary, these men who oppose import 
tation, under the pretence that, by lowering th« 
price of corn^ it will discourage tillage, rail against 
the laws oi 1773, which allowed importation of 
corn at lower prices than formerly, under the pre- 
tence that it had been the cause of the price ri* 
sing. If the alteration did raise the price, that 
must encourage tillage, which they pretend to be 
anxious to promote^ And the committee of the 
House of Commons, in 1 804, actually gives these 
absurd and contradictory reasons, as the founda- 
tion of their proposed alteration of the importa^ 
tion law, in the last paragraph of their report. And 
the importation of wheat was, according to that 
recommendation, subjected to the high d,uties uur 
til the price should be above sixty-three shillings 
a quarter. 

h 
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It is remarkable, that Mr C. Smith, in ^e above 
quotation, tells the people, not to be uneasy at the 
exportation of com, because, •* when it is dear, it 
** shall be imported;*' which implies, that there al- 
ways is a great store of corn scnnewhere ready to 
Supply the wants of the nation, when prices are 
such as the framers of the laws judged necessary 
to encotirage SSage. But as neither Mr Smith nor 
any other supporter of these laws, has informed us 
where such a store rf corn is kept, we must sup* 
pose, that they are conscious, that by aBowing a 
free importation, a sufficient supply could always 
be gbti If that is the case, and their anxiety to 
prevent importation is a clear proof that they think 
it is, how base and detestable is it, to prevent the 
poor from being supj^ied from this source, under 
the false and hypocritical pretence of discouraging 
tillage? 

But though there could seld<Mn, if ever, be a 
^ant of a supply of com fixma abroad, if the trade 
Were, and had always been free, yet the regula- 
tions of the com laws must have a great eflfect in 
diminishing that resource, by preventing the na- 
tions who covAd supply us, from raising more <x>m 
than they need themseflves. Hence, when our 
crops fail, we have no resource, but by obtaining, 
at a high price, a share of the crops of other coun- 



triies, where such daws as ours h»ire not been en- 

It .deserves |iafticiiilar remark, that these laws 
^e focmed jupooauch oflnsootr frmcifAes^ that ifge^ 
oerally adopted, ^they w^uid have no effect Init to 
coi^e ^eviery natton to (the {iroduoe of its own 
podtntiy^ As it is obvious, that ihi^ bounty on ex^ 
poftatjon .could ba/^t no effect, if ail iaresgn na* 
lions, jiiBe cmrs, iprohSbited impoiCtatioQ, nor coidd 
Aire he supplied firom ainxndf wh^n in want, if fo^ 
jmga nations warjg to prohilnt ^xportatkttu 

. The committee lof pcwy emmcil^ in the foxxih 
paragraph iaf their representation, aay justly, ^^ihscf. 
^* tiie circuhttion xjf com, witfam eveay kingdcMn, 
^^ ought to be free, so that the surplus of one poit 
" may supply the deficiencies of others, and the 
^^ price throughout the whole .country •ioay be 
^' .broijight, as near as pos(sS)le, .to a leveiL^' Yet 
(these lords wese so Uinded by interest, that they 
jdid not see .that idoese reasons 'Of>erate with ^equal 
;force iff. £u^our ^a &ee trade among natiois, that 
4he suqAtts in 4Bome x^ountyjes might su^y theide- 
4ieieiiGies in <»d^r& And as |:here i6 a muc^ gveat- 
fx .di^Teoenoe ia (the dSmates of diferent co\i»tn^ 
4isMfi in (the provinces .of any nation on Eurape, 
(diesp is a gneater iohanne that the /crops woidd ^- 
ivagrs ihft jso good iiii some eoniBtriea, as Jto mittgrte 
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the wants of the people in the countries where they 
were bad. But the discovery of America has made 
a free trade in every article of common food, of 
much greater importance to the people of Europe 
than it was before that aenu Before that period^ 
as all the countries of Europe were fully peopled, 
in proportion to their produce, the increase of 
people being greater than the increase of food, 
when crops were bad in any country, the people 
could only.be relieved by purchasing com from 
countries where the crops were better; which would 
raise the price in these, and bring the price of com, 
and the situation of the poor, in the different coun- 
triesy nearer to a level : the extreme misery of the 
poor, where crops were bad, might be mitigated by 
increasing the miseries of the poor where they were 
good. 

Biit as there was plenty of unoccupied, fertile 
land, in the British colonies in America, if their 
produce had been allowed to be freely impelled 
at all prices, the exports^ from that country would 
have increased with the increase of its people ; 
which would have supplied the wants of the in- 
creasing number of people in Britain^ without in- 
juring the poor in America. And as the plenty 
of land would have made agriculture the most pro- 
fitable employment, very few would have engaged 
in manufactures j; consequently there would ^ve 
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been an increasing demand for manafactufes from 
Britain, as the export of food from America in^ 
creased. And as the climates of the provinces of 
America are so different from one another, and 
from that of Britain, the annual produce of the 
whole would be nearly equal, and the prices al- 
ways reasonable. 

Such a trade must have been equally beneficial 
to both nations — ^supplying the cultivators in Ame- 
rica witli manu&ctures, and supplying the manu- 
facturers in Britain with food and materials for 
their manufactures. 

But this natural and beneficial trade was first 
prevented by a law in 1670, imposing exorbitant 
duties on com imported; which lawh^s, with some 
modifications, been continued. The Americans, 
therefore, were, by that law, debarred from the 
British market; and as they were also debarred by 
another British law from trading with any of the 
.nations of. £urope north of Cape Firiisterre, they 
could only depend upon the demand for food at 
home, and the chance of a scarcity in the coun- 
tries south of that Cape. These restrictions pre- 
vented the Americans, before their independency, 
from having a large surplus at any time. And the 
struggle for independency which impoverished that 
nation j the convulsions in Europe since theFrench 
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revelation ; the dispatesr with Britainv and contL 
nuation of the com laws, must have fbnned gteai 
* checks £o the cultivation of that country, aod to 
their ability to supply the waarts of Europe; so that 
the corn laws, instead of b^ing beneficial: to the 
people, have greatly increased &eir mbeFres, not 
only by raising the price of food, but by obstruct* 
ing the demand for manufactures. 

From these facts and oiistovaiieiiSy it in evident 
that the exportation of corn from a country is no 
proo^ that the inhabitants are fully supplied-^that 
the corn laws could only occasion a surphis by 
cheekily population by want and misery — that 
prdhibiting th6 ixportatibn of food, so dbtldlied, 
Cftnnot be considered as a favour to the people^ 
while importation, Ivhieh ^oidd relieve then effec*' 
tually, is prevented by high dutiesH-^thot these hv^ 
duties on importation, by diseouraging cuHiva«- 
tion in under^peofdeil countries, presents strfldeot 
quantiti^d of oon. being rmed in ibdse countri^ 
16 supply the wants of the increasing number isf 
0ur peofifle) and has^ with the differences with A^ 
li^rita, and dilferent countriasi of Europe, b€^n 
IbQ ^m^ oi i^ hiH4 eT^QfbitsM prices, ' 
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S E C T. VI. 

Cjf^ ike Ophnan that the JDtOies on In^wting^ <m4 
the B(mn^$ on Exporting Food were neCessmy 
. to puft ike Owners qf Land and the Cultivators 
upon mi cqmil Fwtkig wth Mantt/acturers. 

Mr Malthus begins his chapter on the corn laws 
as &II0WS : ** It is acknowledged by Dr Smith, 
^f . that the enccKoragement given to the induntry 
^ ofihe toiros, has turned moi^ capital into that 
^^ Gfaamsel^ than would otherwise have gone to it; 
** and, if this be true, it f<^ows, that the land 
^ ma^ have less than its natural share ; and under 
siioh a discoun^menty we cannot reasonably 
expect that agricultui*e should be able to keep 
^' pace with manufactures* The corn laws of 1688 
^^ and 1 700, did not do more than place them up- 
," on an^equality/' But thoi^h the admission of 
Dr Smith, and the conclusion here drawn 0'om it 
4)e true, it does not foUow, that these laws could 
put agriculture upon a level with manufactures, or 
in Bay degree induce men of capital iuid enterprise 
^ go into the £euming lijQe-«*-to increase by every 
practical improvement the annual produce of the 
land, which is, or ought to be, the oi^ect of every 
scheme for encouraging agricultore. After stat- 
ing that material position so distinctlyi the author 
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ought to have shown in what way manu&ctures 
were more encouraged than agriculture, and which 
way these laws would turn more capital into that 
line. But instead of that, he proceeds to vindi* 
cate them, not upon their tendency to produce 
that desirable effect, but upon their producing 
other effects, which had been, without the small- 
est foundation, ascribed to them by other writers, 
to which he has added a very extraordinary senti- 
ment of his own ; " That the rent of land is an 
^* ingredient in the price of its produce, and that 
^^ the corn laws are necessary to put the Britii^ 
•** farmer on a level with those of other countries 
" whose rents are lower,** Whereas he must have 
known, that a farmer's profits are not regulated 
solely by the price of the productions of his land, 
but also by the proportion that the rent bears to 
the quantity and price of those productions. He 
may, therefore, have a greater clear profit, when 
the price of the produce is low, if the rent is low, 
than when the price of the produce is high, if the 
rent be higher in proportion; as it must be admits 
ted, that a tenant will be equally benefited by re- 
ducing his rent a hundred pounds, as by his ob- 
taining a hundred pounds advance upon the pro- 
ductions of his land. The real question at issue, 
according to this statement of Mr Malthus, is, whe- 
ther the people who have no land are to be allow- 
ed to import food, and reduce its price, which rnmf 
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reduce the rents and profits of land-lords and farm- 
ers, who have leases, or shall they be restricted' 
from importing food, by which its price is raised 
double or treble, for the sole purpose of raising the 
fent of land, and the profits of farmers who have 
leases^ 

After defending the corn laws upon these falla- 
cious principles, he endeavours to defend them up^^ 
on the principle of prudence, by declaiming on the 
danger of depending on foreign nations for a sup« 
^ly of food, which shall be examined afterwards, 
and he concludes by defending them upon the 
principle of justice, as follows:-^" If throughout 
** the commercial world, every kind of trade were 
** perfectly free, one should undoubtedly feel the 
^^ greatest reluctance in proposing any interrup* 
*' tion to such a system of general liberty j and 
*^ indeed, under such circumstances, agriculture 
^^ would not need peculiar encouragements. But 
^' under the present universal prevalence of the 
^' commercial s}nktem, with all its different expe<- 
^< diepts of encourageipent and restraint, it is fol- 
'^ ly to except from our attention the great manu* 
♦' facture of com, which supports all the rest. The 
'^ high duties paid upon the importation of foreign 
'^ manufactures are so direct an encouragement 
^' to the manufacturing part of the society, that 
^^ nothing but some encouragement of the same 
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^ kind, operating wUh the same ^orce, can place 
^* tiie manufactuiierB and cultivators of this coun- 
^* try on a fair footing." 

t ' *  

The last sentence of this quotation is fallacious 
in the extreme, as it implies that manufacturers 
were in much more prosperous circumstances than 
cultivators, m the y!ear 1700; and that the corn 
laws were then ^euacted for » and adequate to,;.th? 
purpose of raising the latter class of people to a 
level with the fortser ; whereas, the &ct is, ihAt 
manufactures were at a viery low !ebb; and great 
quantities wext i^iported . at that time, which is 
admitted by this author, who begins his chapter 
tm the effects c^ the agricultural and commercial 
systems, as fdlows >-«^' About the ndiddle of the 
^^ last centttryv we were genuinely, and in the 
^^ strict sense i of the cecoiK»iists, an agricultural 
^f nation. Our commeroe and manu^tures were, 
^^ however, thenon a very respectable and thriv^ 
^^ ing state; and^ they had ckmtinyed to bear the 
>^ same relative proportion t<» but agriculture, they 
^^ would evidently have gone on, increasing con- 
^^ siderabiy with the itupnoving cukivation of the 
^^ Country.' ' . And in the next paragraph he adds, 
.^' We have nour, however, isitepped out of the agri- 
.^ cultural system^ into a state in which the com* 
^^ mercial sjmtem cleariy predominatl^u" As it 
is here admitted tfa9.t manu&ctiums were only on 
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d lenA wilk cuhivaterri, abmij; the ttiiddle of the 
fast ccfntuiy, and as it cannot be denied, tluit they 
were much lower at its bdgitiniiig, it most feJlbw, 
that whatever superiority manufacturers have gaix£- 
0d ov^r cultivatorsjr faa» been gained while the lat- 
ter had all the assistance the corn laws could giire 
them* 

Dr. Smith, in the second chapter of the tliird 
book of the 'Wealth of Nations^ points out several 
discouragesHents which the occupiers of land fai-* 
boured under^ in the andietit stsite of Eui^ojie, anai 
Bear the etod of that ciapter, he says, '^ Through 
'^ the greater part of Europe, the yeomanry are 
f^ .regarded £ts all inferior rank of people, even to 
^^ the bettAi:' tort of 'tr^esitidn and mechoniaa, and 
^^ in all parts of Europe, to the great merchants 
"^^ and master manufacturers. It can seldom hap» 
*^ pen, therefcH^) that a man of any considerable 
^^ ^tock, shduM quit the superior^ in order to place 
^^ himself in an inferior station. Even in th^ pi^ 
^^ sent statcf of Europe, therefore, little stock is 
" likely to go from any other profession to the im- 
** provement of land in the way of farming." And 
in the third section of the fourth chaptet of. this 
inquiry, it is shown, IhAt farttiers arfe stiH a dia- 
gramed olass^ even in Britain; and that it is on that 
account, that dinners of talents and enterprise, 
Xiear trading towns, lay out their spare capital in 
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trade, rather than in their own business. And it 
is evident, from the experience of one hundred 
and twelve years, that the com laws have no ten-^ 
dency to relieve them from that degradation, or 
from any of the other discouraging circumstances, 
under which they labour, and by that means turn 
more capital into the agricultural line, nor were 
they intended to produce any effect of that kind. 
It has been shewn, in the first section of this chap« 
ter, that the sole intention for which they were 
enacted, was to raise the price of com, and the 
rent of land ; but as that base motive could not 
be acknowledged, Mr Makhus has, to deceive his 
readers, made the claim in the name of the cul- 
tivators, instead of the owners of land. He ought, 
in fairness, to have stated it thus : That as boun- 
ties were given on ejpporHngf and duties paid on im^ 
porting manufactures^ which raised their price, and 
increased the income of mantifacturers ; it was but 
doing justice to the owners of land that bounties 
should also be given on exporting, and duties paid 
on importing com^ to raise its price to increase their 
income. 

4 

But though this claim is plausible, supposing 
these two classes of people in equal need of assist^ 
once, yet, even in that case, the position requires 
ekplftnation to ascertain the degree of its justice. ' 
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Are the bouiities on exporting, and duties on 
importing manufactures, as injurious to the own* 
ers of land, as the bounties on exporting, and the 
duties on importing com, are to manufacturers ? 
And do these articles, upon which bounties are 
paid, bear as great a proportion to the whole pro^ 
duce of manufactures as com bears to the whole 
produce of food ? It must be admitted that unless 
these queries can be answered in the affirmative, 
the claim of the owners of land is not founded on 
justice, even supposing the two classes in eqtuil need 
of assistance. 

It must be obvious, that giving a bounty of five 
shillings a quarter on wheat exported, must raise 
its price, so much, in all the markets of Britain; 
consequently, if a manufacturer uses six quarters 
in his family, annually, the bounty acts as a direct 
tax of thirty shiUings a year upon him,' and every 
house-holder must pay a tax of five shillings, for 
every quarter of wheat used in his family; where- 
as it cannot be pretended, that the bounties which 
are paid on exporting manufactures, many of which 
are only drawbacks of duties, formerly paid upon 
the materials, can form any thing near so heavy a 
tax upon the owners of land. 

But though this advance upon a maiUufacturer^s 
food, occasioned, by the bounty, is great, yet it is 

2 
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a mere trifle, when compared with 4he advffiice 
which has be^ occasioned by tiie high daatim on 
Its iaiportation. 

If the inhabitants of Arnica, and cdm midfot^ 
^peopled countries, had always been dilaiwed to am/i 
the {produce of their land to Britain, their inte^ 
rest would have prompted them to cultivate aaooe^ 
as the demand fi»r its prodsioe increased, which 
would have prevented any considenUe riae of price 
in consequence of war in Europe; fuid conspqpieotr 
ly, it is probable, that, in that case, .wheat wdujtl 
seldom if ever have exceeded forty shillings a quar« 
ter, or sait beef and pork, tbree-^peooe ia pound in 
this country *. Hende^ as wheat haa been d^n 
9hove six pounds a quarter, k is ^wiom^ thai the 
anmial expeace of a muw&etwceXj who Mt^imicm 
six quarters for his iajxiiiy^ i» twenty-four pounds 
more, when wheat is ai: six pouiulis, than it woKdd 
have been if a free impartetipn h^ alwagrs been 
alioKwd. And if such a famiJiy abo requiites £mr 
pounds of sid^ beef asid pork daily j as these ar^ 
tides are, by the same cause, Mised more (thiit 

.. * The ctenour ngwittut ih^ ^^ilr ff j^Ta, wlikb .sHw»d 199- 
portation of wheat, when th^ /juries w<^ jS>zty-f igl^ sbiUup^, joofi. 
Mr Dirom's complaint^ page 87, that it ,was clandestinely im<^ 
ported, when the. price was much bQlowi^rty s.billings> are^lear 
proofs that th6se people believed that plenty o»f wh^at could be 
imported below fcrty shflKngs^ <f tiHowipd. 

1 
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tfa^ee-pence a pound, the expence of siich a &ini« 
ty is raised one shilling a day, or L.18. 4s. an- 
nually, in these two articles ; so that the high du« 
ties upon the importation of food, have gradually 
raised ihe expence of such a family in wheat and 
salt meat, L42. 4s. annuaUy, and the expence of 
larger families must be greater in proportion. 

. It is obvious, that few labourers who have fa- 
milies can obtain such wages as to enable them to 
purchase a sufficiency of wheaten bread and salt 
meat, even when the prices are much lower than 
at present ; they must therefore liv^ on short al- 
lowance, and on cheaper kinds of bread j and as 
these are also raised in price, nearly as much as 
wheaten, in proportion to the nourishment they 
aflbrd, they cannot obtain near a sufficiency even 
of these ; and it is also obvious, that the misery of 
these people must increase with the increase of 
their families, and that these miseries, which mil- 
lions are suffering, are the necessary consequences 
of the high duties, on the importation of food ; 
whereas it cannot be pretended, that the high du- 
ties, upon importing manufactures, have raised, 
their price ; on the contrary, it must be admitted, 
that they are, in general, cheaper in Britain, than 
in any other country in Europe. 
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ftiaeyidmt> Idier^finre, that ibc^ po9iti9Q£i»itf(t 
on whith Mr Mtdtl^iu vindicates the.coitiiawa^^Mp 
iallacicHJs in. the extreme- 



SECTION vn^ 

Of tfie Danger of depending on Foreign Nations 

for Food. 

Mr Malthus concludes his justly celebrated es* 
say on population as follows :— -'^ All the ^hecks^ 
" to population which have been obscFv^ to pre- 
^ vail in society, in the course of this review of 
^ it, are clearly resolveable into moral restraiitt, 
^* vice and misery**^ 

As this conclusion must be admitted to be just,, 
^ emigration is included in moral restraint, it ne- 
cessarily follows, that when the increase of pepu- 
lation is greater than the increase of food^ not- 
withstanding the operation of moral restraint and 
vice, unless a supply is imparted, it will then ne- 
'«essarily be checked and brought to a level with 
the produce of food by misery and deaths. Con- 
sequently, it must be cruel to prevent importation^ 
unless it can be shown that the evils which attend 
it are greater than those which attend a want of 
food« 
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As Mr Malthus has not shown this to be the 
case, it is surprising that he should recomrtiend 
that check in such unqualified terms, without tak- 
ing the least notice of the miseries which he knew 
it must produce. He says, ** That we can rea- 
** dily, and with perfect facility, turn ourselves 
*' from an importing to an exporting nation, in 
** the article of corn. I would by no means pre- 
" tend to say, but both theory and the experience 
" of the first half of the last century warrant us 
•* in concluding it practicable, and we cannot but. 
*• allow that it is worth the experiment, as the 
*' continuance of our national greatness and com- 
** mercial prosperity seem absolutely to depend 
*' upon it. If we proceed in our present course, 
** let us but for a moment reflect on the probable 
** consequences. There cannot be a doubt that 
in the course of a few years, we shall draw fronl 
America, and the nations bordering on the BaU 
tic, as much as two millions of quarters of wheat, 
** besides other corn, the support of above two 
millions of people. If, under these circum* 
stances, any commercial discussion or other dis- 
pute were to arise with these nations, with what 
** a weight of power they would negociate. Not 
•* the whole British navy could offer a more con- 
•' vincing argument than the simple threat of 
" shutting all their ports.*' * It is obvious that 

* The last paragraph but two of this chapter, of bounties on 

com. 
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in this paragraph the author not only keeps the 
evils which must attend a want of food entirely 
out of view, and boldly, without the smallest foun- 
dation, ascribes to the com laws the merit of being 
the cause of the prosperity of the country ; but he 
also aggravates the danger of a free importation, 
by representing it to be in the power of the na- 
tions, from whom the supply comes, to starve us, 
unless we make such concessions as they may de- 
mand, which is not the case. 

The great deficiency of our crops in 1799 and 
] 800, did not fall entirely upon our own people, 
but was made up in a considerable degree by im- 
portations from other nations. And upon tlie 
failure of the crops in France, some years before 
that, our government was said to use every mean 
to prevent an importation into that country, with- 
out effect, notwithstanding the power of the Bri- 
tish navy. It cannot, therefore, be supposed, if 
there were a free trade in corn, that any nation 
could prevent Britain from obtaining a supply in 
the case stated by Mr Malthus, as the wants of 
this coutjitry would, in such a case, be supplied 
from the markets to which we had access : And as 
that demand from Britain would raise the price 
in all these markets, the merchants of these coua- 
tries would supply their wants, by importing from 
the country that had prohibited its usual supply 



^ 
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to Britain. By a particular country stoppiftg tlie 
usual intercourse^ the price of corn in this coun- 
try might be raised, but the supply to be obtained 
in a circuitous way would be the same. 

This author also says : — ^ If things had been 
•' left to their natural course, there is no reason 
•• to think that the commercial part of the society 
*^ would have increased beyond the surplus pro- 
•* duce of the cultivators, but the high profits of 
" commerce, from monopolies, and other peculiar 
'* encouragements, have altered this natural course 
** of things, and the body politic, is in an artifi-* 
*^ cial, and in some degree, diseased state, with 
** one of its principal members out of proportion 
« to the rest." * 

This is a very extraordinary sentiment from this 
author, as it is obvious, upon his own principles, 
that unless there were unoccupied land for the in- 
creasing number of cultivators to cultivate, their 
surplus produce could only increase in an arith- 
metical progression, therefore, could not support 
the increase of manufacturers, which must be, (if 
they have a sufficiency of food,) in a geometrical 
progression. Hence, as there is no unoccupied 

* The last paragraph of his chapter-^-Of the different effects 
of the agricultural and commercial system. 
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land in Britain, the whole increase of people, not 
only of the manufacturers, but also of the culti- 
vators, &c. must go into the class of manufactur- 
ers, or become beggars. For as every agricultu- 
ral scheme, which a proprietor or tenant adopts, 
is with a view of obtaining some profit to himself, 
after deducting every expence of labourers and 
work cattle ; and as labourers are only employed 
where they execute the work cheaper than it can 
be done with cattle ; and as no more labourers are 
employed to execute any work tlian what are 
thought absolutely necessary, it is obvious, that 
however much the manufacturers and cultivators 
may increase in number, and the increase of the 
families of the owners of land, arid of those who 
are employed in the learned professions, &c. aug- 
ment that number, few, if any more of them can 
obtain employment in agriculture, they must, 
therefore, if they continue in the country, be ma- 
nufacturers, become a burden upon their friends, 
or upon the public as beggars; 

We must always bear in mind, when examining 
this subject, that in every country where tlie land 
is private property, no person can exist, unless 
they have land of their own, or can obtain food 
from owners of land for labour, or manufactures, 
or gratuitously, and where the people are unac- 
e^uaintcd with the arts of manufacturing, and the 
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owners of land send quantities of food to foreign 
countries to purchase manufactures, no more 
people can exist in the country than the food that 
remains can support. And even in manufacturing 
coimtries, from which no food is exported, when 
the number of the people who have no land, be- 
comes greater than the spare food of the owners 
of land can support, the surplus must emigrate or 
die of hunger, unles they can purchase food from 
foreign countries, with manufactures, and are al- 
lowed to import it. 

ff 

As these positions are incontrovertible, and as 
the labourers in the provinces of Ireland and Scot- 
land, in which there are no manufactures, are in 
a. much more miserable state, than the labourers 
in the manufacturing provinces of these countries, 
it it surprizing that Mr Malthus should impute the 
present distress of the labourers to the diffusion 
of the arts of manufacturing. As it is obvious, 
that this is occasioned entirely by the people hav- 
ing become more numerous than the food of the 
country can support, and their being prevented by 
cruel and imprudent laws, from importing it from 
foreign countries. If importation had always been 
free,the under-peopled countries of America would 
have supplied our increasing number of manufac* 
turers with food, at a moderate price ; and as they 
would have taken manufactures in payment, that 
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exchange would have served our manufacturers in 
two ways, by lowering the price of food and raising 



wages. 



It has been said, that as there are considerable 
tracts of waste land in Britain, susceptible of im- 
provement, and a much greater quantity of culti- 
vated land, susceptible of further in^provement, it 
is improper to allow importation, until this coun-* 
try is all improved ; but as the owners neither im- 
prove these lands themselves, nor let them on such 
terms as to induce the occupiers to do it, it is 
certainly unjust and cruel to prevent the people 
who have no land from importing food to support 
their increasing numbers, because there are such 
lands in the country, when it must be admitted 
that ^their waste state is not imputable to these 
people. It would certainly be much more just 
and effectual to oblige the owners to improve them 
than to starve t^ie poor, under'the pretence that 
raising the price of corn will induce the occupiers 
to do it ; a pretence that will be shown in the 
ne^t section to be fallacious in the extreme, 

Mr Malthus says that a free importation of food 
is imprudent, because the increasing population 
of the countries from whence it is obtained, may 
viltimately prevent them from having any to spare. 
That the population of America and Africa, &c^ 
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may become so great as to require their whole 
produce, is possible : but as that can only take 
place gradually, and cannot be supposed to be ge- 
neral, for many centuries, if ever ; and, as it is 
obvieus}^ that as the supply lessens, the price of 
food in this country will rise, and gradually reduce 
the population to the quantity 4;hat can be obtain- 
ed at the time ; and as the land of this country 
will be more and more enriched by the importa- 
tion, and produce more j and as improvements in 
agriculture may be discovered before that period 
to double or triple the quantity of food, produced 
at home, and render importation unnecessary ; 
and, more particularly, as the misery attending a 
scarcity, occasioned by prohibiting importation, is 
as great as what can be occasioned by a want of 
food to import ; it is most absurd and cruel to 
starve the poor by preventing an importation of 
food, when plenty is to be got, because that supply 
may gradually lessen some centuries hence. 

Mr Malthus, when pointing out the advantages 
of the corn laws, says : " In the whole compass of 
human wants, I doubt if there be a more fruit- 
ful source of misery, or one more invariably 
productive of disastrous consequences, than a 
** sudden start of population, from two or three 
" years of plenty, which must necessarily be re- 
** pressed on the first return of scarcity or even 
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^* of average crop."  This observation is acUnit* 
ted to be just, and that it is of the greatest im- 
portance to the welfare of mankind to prevent, 
as much as possible, a fluctuation in the price of 
food. But it is obvious, that a free trade must 
be much more effectual for that purpose, than the 
wisest laws for regulating e^Kports and imports ; 
as it is the business and interest of merchants, to 
obtain accurate information of the prices in every 
country to which they are allowed to trade, and 
to buy where it is cheap, to carry to the countries 
where it is dear ; by that means, serving the cul« 
tivators where corn is cheap, and relie^ving the 
consumers where it is dear, and bringing the 
prices as near to a level a$ possible. And it is al- 
so obvious, that the more e^ctensive the tjrade is 
to different countries, of different soils, and in 
different climates, the greater equality may be ex- 
pected in the annual average produce. It deserve^ 
remark, that as America can always export great 
quantities of food, which will naturally be sent to 
the dearest market in Europe, if allowed, s^nd as 
it can be sent to all of them) nearly at the same 
expence ; a free trade with that country would 
Jceep the price of food much more equal in the 
different countries of Europe, than it can be kept 
by a free trade »mong these countries without suc)^ 

* Cji^p.— -Of boimtiea on the ^xjpottsttion o£corn* 
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a supply ; because, in that case, the price in the 
countries where the crops are bad, must always be 
as much higher than the price in the countries 
where a supply is obtained, as to pay the export- 
ing and importing merchants for trouble and the 
expence of carriage, which are considerable. The 
com laws, therefore, not only raise the price of 
com, but they make it much more unequal than 
it would be if the trade were free. 



SECT, viir. 

Of the EjffSsicts of the Com Laws upon the Rent and 

Value of Land. 

The gradual rise of the price of corn, since die 
middle of the last century, as the people improved 
in the arts of agriculture and manufactures and 
accumulated capital, and were by these means 
enabled to pay higher prices, and its having been 
for many years so very much dearer in Britain than 
in any other country, are strong proofs that the 
corn laws have fully answered the intention of their 
promoters in raising its price ; but it wiH also ap« 
pear, from the following observations, that they 
have not raised, nor in their nature are calculated 
to raise, the rent ox the value of land ; the ultimate 
end for which they were enacted. 
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' THp Pvpnrfaiinm ^y^j] impfirffltipn ftf f^r n and 
cattle ffwnone part . of JBcitaia^ta .another, is per- 
fegllx J^ee ; and it must be admitted, that the lands 
occupitdby tlie inhabitants of every popuJ&us town, 
form, in the strictest sense of the words, ^an im- 
po rtine^ counti v. aiicT tTTgf theTan 3§ which supply 
these towns:.. with- -eern and cattle are exporting 
countdes. According, tlierefore, to theafiXSifietfid 
effects of the corn laws, the rents of the land, in 
the country districts wjiich export corn and cattle, 
should be higher than in the town districts which 
import these articles, the prices of which are de- 
pressed by the importation. But the fact is the 
very reverse j and so far is importation of food 
from being a cause of lowering rents, as has been 
supposed, the rents of the lands in every town dis- 
trict, are not only higher than in the neighbouring 
exporting districts, but thev rjfjtg in pr npfur^^^" to 
the increase of the people and grea^gfifi pf >1^a jm, 
portation. And th pse ransM invgy iahly prodiicft 

these effects, JJfiUmlXJHBfla^^ 

of the same coj^Btry», buiu£2!L4??? 

Holland, for instance, has annually imported, and 

Poland has annually exported com for centuries ; 

yet the land in Holland has not only given a much 

higher rent, but could be sold for a much greater 

number of years purchase of the rent, than land 

in Poland of equal fertility ; as a greater number 

of years purchase can be obtained for land in pro- 
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portion as money is plenty, and interest low ; and 
mon ey is always more plentiful and interest lower 
m manufacturing: countries \rfiich import, than m 
countries that export provisions. 

The principal part of Britain being occupied 
for the purpose of raising corn, seems to have 
prevented its being observed, that though a higher 
rent can be obtained for land for that purpose, in 
proportion as the price of corn is high, a higher 
still might be obtained for it for other purposes. 
The high rent of land, near all towns, is not owing 
80 much to the high price of corn, as to the de- 
mand for land for raising articles which cannot be 
bWught from a distance, and for raising others 
which cannot be brought from a distance, but 
at great expence. And it is obvious, that the 
richer and more numerous the inhabitants are in 
any district, higher rents will be obtained for 
these purposes. -^ 



The land near populous towns gives high rents, 
not only on account of the high price of its pro- 
duce, but also on account of the greatness of that 
produce. The quantities of ashes, soot, and pu- 
trescent manure are so considerable, that all the 
land is thereby greatly enriched, so that even very 
poor land is madq to produce great crops. 
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TIius, an importation of food, not only adds to 
the produce of the country, but also increases that 
produce. Whereas an exportation of food must 
have a contrary effect, as it must impoverish the 
land, by taking away the manure, and tempting the 
occupiers to exhaust it with crops of corn. 

An increase in the number and riches of manu* 
facturers, not only raises the rent and value of 
the land which they occupy, and in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood, but also raises the rents in 
every part of the country, by increasing the de- 
mand for butcher's meat, an article "v^hich cannot 
be imported fresh from foreign countries. Hence 
it must follow, that the owners of those parts of 
Britain, which have been always in grass, must 
have been great sufferers by the corn laws, not on- 
ly by their lessening the nuuiber and impoverish- 
ing the people, and by these means lessening the 
demand for butcher's meat, but also by raising the 
price of corn, which the owners and occupiers of 
these lands must purchase fyr themselves and their 
servants. And as the same quantity of corn must 
be given to the work cattle, when dear as when 
cheap, the expence of improving poor land must 
increase with the increase of the price of corn. 
And as such land, after it is improved with lime 
or marie, ought to be seldom in corn, the pro- 
fits from the improvement depend much more up- 
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on the value of grass than the value of com. So 
that a high price of corn, not only increases the 
expence of improving poor land, but by lowering 
the price of butcher's meat, lessens the profits to be 
derived from it after it is inaproved. It must also 
follow that the parts of the corn farms which are 
in grass and turnips, must produce less profit in 
proportion, as wool and butcher's meat are sunk 
in price by the high price of corn ; consequently, 
as more than two-thirds of these farms, are, upon 
a medium, constantly in grass and turnip, the ad- 
ditional profit that is made upon the third that is 
in corn by its high price, will not, in. most cases, 
make i^ the loss upon the other two-thirds ; so 
that even the owners of corn lands at a distance 
from towns are not gainers by the com laws,. That 
this is the case appears more certain when we re- 
flect that notwithstanding the present exorbitant 
prices of corn (occasioned by the war, and the 
operation of the corn laws*), the rent of grass 
keeps up with the rent of corn land, and there- 
fore would be higher if wool and butcher's meat 
were higher, which they would certainly be if a 
free importation of food were allowed, which would 
occasion a proportional increase in the demand for 
manufactures to be exported as payment. 

* If the importation of corn had always been free, the quan- 
tity imported from America and Africa would now have been 
so great that the stopping of the supply from the Baltic would 
liave had little effect. 
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But whatever opinion may be entertained upoir 
this point, there can be no doubt that the rent c£ 
corn lands at a distance from manufacturing coun* 
tries, would have been much higher than they are 
if there had been large manufacturing towns in 
their neighbourhood, as their inhabitants would 
have been customers, not only for the com at 
home, and have saved the expence of carriage, but 
also for butcher's meat, and many other produc- 
tions which cannot be exported, besides the im- 
mense rents and prices obtained for land, for 
houses, and gardens, and the increase of produce 
by the increase of manure. And it is obvious,, 
that in that case, the owners and occupiers of land 
would have been supplied with manu&ctures at a 
much cheaper rate than when brought from dis- 
tant provinces or kingdoms ; they would have sold 
the produce of their land much dearer, and bought 
manufactures much cheaper, which must have 
raised the rent and value of the land. 

The rent of land can only rise with the demand 
for its produce by people who can pay for it, and 
that can only increase with the number and riches 
of manufacturers, either at home or abroad ; and 
it is obvious, that it is raised much more by ma- 
nufacturers living upon it than when they live ia 
a foreign country. Hence, as their number and 
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riciies increase with the cheapness of common food, 
and as the demand for butcher's meat and for o- 
ther articles of conveniency and luxury increases 
as the price of corn is lower in a manufacturing 
country, it must follow that the greater the im- 
portation of common food is, and the lower its 
price, the greater is the increase of the number and 
riches of the people, and of the demand for butch- 
er's meat, and for land, for houses, gardens, and 
for other articles of convenience and luxury, And 
accordingly, the rent and value of the land of all 
towns increase in proportion to that demand. 

It was shown in the 5th section of this chapter, 
that if there had always been plenty of food (which 
would have been the case if importation had been 
free, and if colonies had been settled in America 
and Africa, for the purpose of raising food) the 
number of people in Britain would, upon common 
chances, have exceeded sixty millions in the yeat,-^ 
1812. But suppose they had only increased to 
twenty millions, there can be no doubt that the 
annual produce of the land would now have begn 
much greater, and sold at a much higher price 
than it has been advanced to by the corn laWs. 
In the latter case, it has been advanced by raising 
the price of com and starving the poor ; in the 
former case, it would have been advanced by s^n 
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inorease of produce * and by an increslse of the 
demand for butcher's meat and for articles of con« 
veniency and luxury by the rich and consequent 
rise of their price. 

The advantage which the owners of land derive 
from a high price of com, is also balanced in a great 
degree by its raising the wages of the people whose 
service they require, and the price of manufactures, 
and also by raising the poor rates. 

A rise in the price of common food reduces, for 
a time, the rate of wages, by obliging many to 
hire themselves who had lived independently when 
it was cheap, but when the prices continue so high 
that the wages of labourers cannot procure a ne- 
cessary quantity of food and clothes for themselves 
and families, the want of these generate disease 
and reduce their numbers by deaths, and by many 
of them becoming beggars ; and in proportion to 
the number that die and become beggars, the com- 
petition for work is less, and wages rise, and the de- 
mand for food is less, and tends to reduce its price. 
It seems therefore to follow, that disease and deaths 
arid the practice of begging, occasioned by want, 

 In proportion as the people increase by the importation of 
food, the quantity of ashes, soot, and putrescent manure, must 
also increase, and cheapness of corn and high price of butchers 
meat are great encouragements to improve poor land, and great- 
ly lessens the temptation to exhaust land by over-cropping. 



tnust Continue amohgistt the lalK>Uren}, mtili^eit 

numbei: ii^ do much reduced, as to f aise HreigeA' ^ 

high, of to reduce the price of food so law^ as td^ 

enable them to purdiM^ such a quatitity of fooi 

and cloaths, &c. as are requisite, not only for fh6i^ 

own support, but also for the support of such a 

number of children M are necessary, with the o- 

verflowings of the higher clasps, to keep up the 

number of labourers. Hertce, it appears, that the 

owners of land ^nnot gain very much by raisiiigthe 

price of common food, even supposing that it did 

not depress the price of the other pr<Kiilc*ticttii^ of 

land, and supposing that the labourers could not e-^i 

noigrate. But as great numbers have eihigfB,teA 

from these kingdcnid, and great numbers h^e hekH * 

cut off by the war, the wagesof agricultuml labOuJf* 

ers have advanced, nearly in proportion, to thi '' 

advance in the price of food. The stoppage df^ 

the importation of food^ has necessarily stopped / 

the demand for manu&ctures that wodfd bare / / 

beefl exported ^ pay^nent, ivhkJh ha* ruined many / ^vi 

thousands of mamifaeturerd of pfnrttcular kiftdisf of / /fy^* 

goods, by lowering then: images and profit, and rai«l 

sing the price of food, and the sfdperntttnefary ma4 v 

nufacturers must emigrate or die. ' 

Thus, it appears, that the corn laws, neither 
have produced, nor can produce, any of the good 
effects ascribed to them ; that they have greatly in- 
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Greaesed the miseries of the popr^ and obstructed^ 
in a very high degree, the increase of the number^ 
the riches, and the pow^r pf the nation, and, also 
the increase of produce, and the rise of the rent 
and value of land. 

As the effects of these laws, in raising the price 
of corn, are obvious and immediate, whereas the 
effects of the cheapness of corn and salt meat, in 
increasing the number and riches of the people, 
and by these means, increasing the produce and 
raising the rent and value of land, for other pur- 
poses than raising corn, though ultimately much 
greater, are not so obvious, and are. much slower 
in their operations ; these circumstances form an 
apology for the promoters and supporters of these 
laws, in having been so much mistaken respecting 
their effects upon the rent and value of land. But 
there can be no apology for their mean hypocrisy 
and selfiaimess^ in pretending that their object wa» 
to make corn plenty, when their sole intention was 
to raise its pric/e apd the rent of land, though con* 
SQious that in proportion as corn is raised in price, 
the number of the poor and their miseries must in^ 
crease^ 
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CttAP. VII. 



6e tAXES» DRAWBACKS AND BODMTISS^ 



SECT. L 



Of the Sources of Hevenue and principles of 

Taxation. 

Dr Smith says, *^ whoever denves his revenue 
*' from a fund that is his own, must draw it from 
** his labour, his stock, or his land.^^ But though 
this observation be just ; yet as the amoxmt of 
the revenues from these different sources, varies 
so much, in proportion to one another, in neigh- 
bouring nations ; aiid as the total amount from the 
three sources is not regulated by the extent or fer- 
tility of the country, it is of great importance to 
discover the cause of these differences j and for 
that end it is proper to ascertain what articles and 
circumstances are necessary to the production of 
each of these revenues. 

N 3 
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It is obvious, that no person can produce aily 
aiiicle whatever by labour, unless he can obtain 
land, or some of its productions to work upon j 
and that stock can produce no article, unless there 
are labourers to employ it^ and land or its produc-* 
tions for them to work upon. Hence, as land pro- 
duces many articles for the use of inan, without 
tlie assistance of either labour or stock, it seems 
to follow, that land is the original source, and ne- 
cessary to the production of all revenue ; and con- 
sequently, that in countries where it is private pro- 
perty, the owners, if not restrained by law, have 
it in their power to prevent those who have no 
land from producing any revenue, either by their 
labour or stock, or to live in the country. 

In the first section of the fourth chapter, I have 
endeavoured to show, how improvements in maij 
nufactures enrich the people who have no land,^ 
and enable many to acquire considerable incomes ^ 
and it is obvious, that in proportion as the reve- 
nues of individuals of that class encrease beyond 
what is requisite for procuring them necessaries, 
they can pay a greater sum for public purposes, so 
that industry and improvements in manufactures, 
and accumulation of stock, must increase the pub- 
lic revenue from labour and stock. 
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But .manofacturers can only prosper whert their 
persons and property are free and secure, andr 
where they can obtain land in perpetuity for hou- 
ses and otlier conveniencies, and where they can 
idso obtain in exchange for manu&<;tures, a suffi- 
ciency of £)od and other necessary productions ef 
land i and it is obvious, that a countiy can supply 
a greater number of people with these articles, in 
proportion to its extent and fertility, and as more 
of the land is employed in raising them and is 
better cultivated. 

If the owners of land in Britain were to turn 
a considerable part of their estates into forests for 
hunting, and if no food or other necessary pro* 
ductions of land were imported, a corresponding 
proportion of the people must leave the country 
or die of hunger, and the revenue, from labour 
and stock would be diminished in proportion to 
the decrease in the number of the pecqile ; and it 
is obvious, that in proportion as estates are more 
extensive, the owners may, with less inconve- 
nience, allow larger tracts of them to lie waste ; 
and their inducements to improve the other parts 
are weaker. 

In such countries as Russia and Poland, where 
many estates are as extensive as the county of 
York, and several more than double that extenti 
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and where the people are slaves to the owners of 
the land, they have no incitements to induslyy or 
to improvements in manufactures, or to accumu- 
late capital, consequently there can be very little 
revenue from labour or stock ; and as the proprie- 
tors keep half of their land as forests for hunting, 
and as the other half is necessarily very ill culti- 
vated, by such poor dependant cultivators, the 
crops are bad, and as services are the principal 
part of the rent, the revenue from land must be 
very small, in proportion to the extent and natu- 
ral fertility of the country ; yet it is the only re- 
venue of any consequence in such countries : — 
Hence the saying of Artaxerxes, recorded by Gib- 
bon, ^^ that all taxes mubt, at last, fall upon agri- 
** culture," is ncrt far from the truth, when ap- 
plied to those nations ; but is erroneous in a very 
high degree, when, applied to taxes upon super- 
fluities, in such a free manufacturing nation as the 
English, where the revenue from labour and st9ck 
is probably more than ten times as much as the 
revenue from land ; and if a firee importation of 
/aod had always been allowed, the number of ma- 
nufacturers in England would have been double^ 
if not triple, of what it is, and the revenue from 
labour and stock would have increased with the 
increase of their number. And so far are th6 tax- 
es on such revenue from falling upon land owneri?, 
the rents and value of the land in England wou|d 
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have increased with' the increase of l^e number 
and riches of the manufacturers, as shown iti the' 
last section of the preceding chapter ; and it can-* 
not be supposed, that these taxes could fall upon* 
the owners of land in the foreign countries front 
whence the manufacturers obtained thqir food and 

the materials of their manufactures. 

• . . . > ^ 

» 

It deserves remark, that' a nation is not only 

richer, but is also more* powerful, iti proportion as 

. . • • • - 

industry is more general, and as more labour is 
aaved by improvements in the arts,, and by the 
43mplo3^eht of stock.. Fewer people ' being requi- 
site to cultivate the land, and to prokJuce a sura- 
cient quantity of necessary manufactures, a great- 
er number of them ate? suj^orted by i'evenuesfrom 
land and stock, and by manufacturing superflui- 
ties, and it is evident, that a great proportion of 
these latter classes may be employed in war, with- 
out lessening the produce of food or necessary ma- 
nufhctiit*€ls'. And when a part of the revenues ex- 
pended by individuals on superfluities, is, by taxes, 
transferred to government, it will support the same 
number of people in the service of government, 
that it did when they were employed in manufac- 
turing superfluities for individuals. 

Accordingly, though the increase of the reve- 
nues of Britain, from the different sources of wealth 
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hfive been very much obstruicted by the ptemA 
-waXf find «k great part of them aiortga^d, yet the 
cultivation of the land, and the production of ne- 
cessary manufactures have not been in any degree 
lessened ( though it has conjtinued twenty years, 
9nd though a very great proportion of the people 
have been engaged in the arn^r and navy, and in 
manufacturing the necessary implements of war. 
WhereaSf in nations where ih& people who have 
no land are retainers^ or slaves to the owners of 
the landj and subsist by cultivating small pieces^ 
or are employed in necessary maau&ctures, it is 
obvious, that when these people are taken from 
their land for military purposes, its cultivation is 
either totally neglected, or executed in a slovenly 
manner, and the crops are consequently deficient. 
And by employing the tradesmen to manufacture 
implements of war, there must be a deficiency in 
the quantity of necessary manufactures* Hence 
the misery which has always been the consequence 
of embodying large armies, and keeping them to- 
gether, during seed-time, and harvest in such coun« 
tries, even though there should be no invasion by 
an enemy's army, and the inability of such na- 
tions to support an army out of their own coun- 
try. 

As it is evident, that the revenue from land can 
only increase with the increase of its productions 
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foe die use of mtH3w^and with! the demand for land 
fiir his accommodation ; and as the revenue from 
iadlx>ur and stock din only increase w^th the in^ 
crease of these productions, it must follow, that 
to increase die number, the riches, and the pow^* 
er of a nation, it is necess^ that the legislature 
enact such laws,. and tax such articles in the first 
place, as shall most effectually increase the pro-* 
ductiom of land for the use of man, and encou^^ 
rage industry and unprovements in the arts and 
manufactures^ and the accumulation and employ«- 
flient of capital. 



SECT. U. 



Of Taxes that Incretue the Number and JRiches > 

of a Nation. 

Though it be the interest of a nation tliat is be- 
come more populous than the produce of the coun- 
try can supply with food and materials of manu- 
factures, to import what are necessary, yet it will 
be admitted, that it is the interest of every nation, 
in the first place, to promote the increase of these 
articles in the country, and to prevent their Waste, 
that they may depend less upon a foreign supply. 
The following taxes ought, therefore, to be adopt- 
ed, in the first place, in all populous countries* 
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A high tax upon land in forests^ would double 
the quantity of food in most of the countries in 
Europe, and would . increase it very much, even 
in Britain, as there are considerable forests in the 
highlands pf Scotland, and those that belong to 
the crown in England, are extensive^ 

The com laws were said to be enacted for the 
encouragement of agriculture, but they could only 
be expected to encourage the occupiers to ex- 
haust the land by over-cropping, and by that means 
lessen its produce. The most effectual way to in- 
crease its produce is to secure to the occupier the 
whole fruits of his labour, and the enjojrment of 
his improved possession. It was shown in the 
third section of the fourth chapter, that occupiers 
of land upon a feu-right can afford to lay out much 
more moneyvupon its improvement, in a profitable 
manner than a tenant, and it is obvious, that they 
have much stronger inducements to do sp. 

To encourage the permanent improvement of 
land, therefore, taxes ought to be laid upon all 
land not occupied by the owner, or upon a feu- 
right, and they ought to be so high as to make it 
the interest of the proprietors to let all their land 
in feu, which they do not occupy themselves-  

* As plenty 6££cod and other necessary pi-oductions of lamd 
may be obtained from America and Africa, there is less occa- 
sion for such a tax, at present, in Britain^ if a free importation 
were allowed. But such a tax is of importance to lessen the 
dependence of the nation on foreign supply. 
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In the English colonies in America those viho 
got grants of land were obliged to cultivate a cer- 
tain proportion of them, in a limited time, or if 
they did not, the lands might be granted to others* 
This colonial law is founded upon the same prin- 
ciples as the proposed tax upon land, not let in 
feu, both of these laws have a direct tendency to 
increase th^'pr/oductions pf land for the use of 
man. 

The tax on licenses for retailing fermented li- 
quors, tends, not only to qheck the waste of food, 
but also to preserve the morals of the people ; as 
it must be admitted that the friends of every ale- 
bouse and tavern-keeper are induced to frequent 
^ese houses j and to encourage others to accom- 
pany them, to serve their friends, and this passion 
mu^t operate more generally in proportion to the 
number of such houses, and it must also be ad- 
mitted, that when drunkenness and dissipation can 
be imputed to,friendly motives, these passions may 
be expected to be much infiulged. Hence it 
would appear to be proper, . that the tax on these 
licenses should be higher in. proportion to the 
number of such houses, within a certain distance, 
consequently not necessary for the accommoda- 
tion of the public. When there are two within a 
mile, each of them to pay one half more for their 
licenses than is charged in Britain at present ; — 
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when there are three within that distance^ each 
to pay double the present taxes ; when there arp 
four, each to pay three times the present taxes ; 
and when there are five, each of them to pay four 
times the present taxes. 

« * 

High taxes upon spirits and fermented Htjuors, 
seem, upon the same principles, to be necessary^ 
and therefore it must be improper to exempt ale 
brewed in private families from any part of the 
duty, as it evidently exempts gentlemen and far- 
mers in the country, who have conveniences for 
brewing, from a proper tax, which the inhabitants 
of towns must, in general, pay. It seems also im«- 
proper to impose higher taxes upon spirits that are 
imported, than upon spirits extracted from grain 
in the country, as that must diminish the quanti*. 
ty of the food of the country, and it seems to be 
particularly improper to exempt the people in the 
highlands of Scotland from a considerable part of 
the tax upon grain spirits, as that exemption, in- 
stead of serving therii, increases drunkenness and 
idleness, by the low price of spirits, and by tempt- 
ing them to engage in smuggling.- 

As every horse kept for pleasure consumes, in 
general, as much food as would maintain a labour- 
er's family, they ought, therefore, to be taxed very 
high, and there seems to be no reason why they 
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should Hot be taxed even higfa^ than ale* Hence 
as the tax on ale is more than double the price of 
the barley, from which it is extracted, i» years, of 
ordinary plenty, the tax i^n pleasure horsea 
ought to be more than double the price of their 
food, which, at a mediiun, cannot be less than 
twenty pounds a year, even when kept in the 
coutxtry. It is, therefore^ very extraordinary, that 
the tax on one pleasure horse is under three pounds 
a year j and though the tax rises very properly 
upon each horse, according to the number, that is 
kept by one person, yet it does not rise higher for 
any number than six pounds for each horse, which 
is not a third part of the price of their food, and 
horses that are not used, pay no tax, of which 
Boblemen md gentlemen keep great numbers* 
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It is obvious, that it would diminish the number 
of horses, and consequently increase the quantity 
of food for man, if every horse above four years 
c^, not employed in useful labour, or suckling a 
foal, were to pay a tax in some such proportion 
as the following. 

The tax even upon one horse kept in the coun- 
try, (where they are most necessary, and cannot 
be got for hire) ought not to be below L 10 an* 
nu«dly, L 20 each for two,. L 30 each for three, 
and L 40 each for four, and all above that num- 
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ber. Horses below twelve hands high, sl.nd mules,^ 
as they consume little food, to pay half these 
taxesy and asses to pay no tax. One horse k&pt 
in a town, for a person's own use, to pay L 30 an- 
nually, two, to pay L 40 each ; three, and all a- 
bove to pay fifty pounds each. 
• 

Horses kept for hire, ought not to be tated by 
the year, but to pay by the mile, as at present, 
lest the owners should be tempted to over-work 
them. 

As dogs destroy a great quantity of fodd, they 
ought to be taxed four or five times higher than 
they are at present in Britain, excepting wheref 
there is only one dog kept in the country, and no 
composition ought to be allowed for packs of 
hounds. 

As servants cannot be expected to be so care** 
ful of food as the owner, and as they are less care- 
ful, in proportion to the greatness of their num- 
ber, there ought to be a considerable tax upon 
both men and women servants that live in the 
family, to increase with their number in all popu- 
lous countries ; and as men servants are much less 
necessary in families than women, the tax upon 
them ought to be much higher than upon women« 
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Hair powder is very properly taxed iil Britaitf/ 
as it is a waste of food, but there ought also to be 
considerable taxes upon deer parks, upon pleasure 
grounds, and upon gardens of above one quar- 
ter of an acre for private use. 

Rooks, not only destroy great quantities of corn, 
they also destroy great quantities of potatoes, pf 
turnips and clover ; it would, therefore, be of im- 
portance for increasing the quantity of food for 
man, if the number of these creatures were ma- 
terially lessened, and the most effectual way to 
do that, seems to be, to lay a considerable tax u- 
pon rook nests, to be paid by the owner or occu- 
pie;r of the lands on which they are built.* And 
there ought also to be a considerable tax upon 
pigeon houses, according to their size. And as 
rabbits, hares, and pigeons destroy much food, 
every person ought to have liberty to kill these 
and other wild animals upon the land he occupies. 

As an exportation of food, in payment of ma- 

* As rooks destroy wire worms^ some think that they ought 
to be protected on that account ; but the good they do in that 
way must be trifling, as the lands where they seldom feed, and 
even those near houses where they never feed, are as little in- 
jured by worms, as those where the greatest number feed* 
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i)ufactures, must diminish the number, and impd- 
verish the people, and must also impoverish the 
land, high taxes ought to be laid upon mBUvhc-^ 
tikes imported into populous countries. 

In proportion as these taxes and laws increase^ 
the quantity of food, and other necessaries, for 
the support of man, it is obvious, that the pros- 
perity of the nation will depend less upon &reign 
supplies. 



SECT. m. 

Qf Taxes that Impoverish the Peopk and diminMi 

their Ntimber. 

As no person can exist without food, nor in 
any degree of comfort without eloaths, a house^ 
some furnitme, and some fuel, it must fdlotr that 
taxes upon any of these necessaries, or that pre- 
vent their production or ijsiportation, must, by 
raising their price, prevent the labourers from ob- 
taining a sufficiency, the want of which must ge- 
nerate disease, and reduce their number ; and in 
proportion to the reduction of the number of la- 
bourers, less stock can be employed, and less de- 
mand for land and its productions, and the public 
revenue from land, from labour, and from stock, 

3 
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must be less. The following taxes, therefore, in- 
stead of increasing, must diminidi the public re- 
venue. 

Tythes are a heavy tax upon agriculture, and 
obstruct, in a high degree, the improvement of 
land and the increase of food. But paying a cer- 
tain proportion of the produce, as rent, is much 
worse than tythes, as it must have a greater effect 
in deterring the tenant from expending his money 
upon improvements, of the profits of which others 
are to reap the principal share. Dr Buchanan, 
in his account <rf the Mysore country, sajrs, " that 
** all the land belongs to the prince, who appoints 
a Zemindar to collect the rents, a clerk to keep 
the accounts, and to measure the land, an offi- 
cer to give each farmer a proportion of water 
'* for his land, from the reservoirs, a priest for 
** each village, and several other officers, one of 
•* which is to call out the farmers to their work. 
*' The corn or rice when threshed, i$ put into 
** heaps, a certain part of which, about a tenth, 
^* is given to the priest, about as much to the Zc- 
^' mindar, and as much to the clerk, and smaller 
proportions are given to the blacksmith and 
joiner for making and mending utensils for the 
farm, and to other officers employed by the Ze- 
mindar, and the remainder is equally divided 
between the prince and the farmer^' by the Ze- 
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*' mindar, or the clerk." When so very large a 
share of the produce goes to the prince and his 
officers, divided and taken by the latter, we . can- 
not be surprised at the tenants being so slothful 
as to require an officer to call them out to work, 
or that so great a proportion of that fine country 
is uncultivated. Such taxes upon cultivators, by 
obstructing the increase of food, and other neces- 
saries, must diminish, in a very high degree, all 
the sources of revenue. 

It was shown in the l74th and 175th pages, that 
the taxes on importation of corn and salt meat in- 
to Britain, by raising their price, have increased 
the expence of every family that buys their food 
and uses six quarters of wheat annually above 
L 40, which is the same as if they had paid taxes 
to government to that amount, if importation had 
been free ; and it was shown, in the last section of 
the preceding chapter, that the owners of land 
who receive an immense addition to the price of 
their corn in consequence of these taxes, are not 
gainers, as they lose more by the depression of 
the price of butcher's meat and other articles. So 
that these taxes on food, imported, have obstruct- 
ed, in a very high degree, the increase of the num- 
ber and riches of the people, and of the revenue, 
from labour and stock, and have also diminished, 
though in a lower degree, the revenue from land. 
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' As rice is much used by all' classes of people^ 
except the lowest, and as it is a nourishing food^ 
and might be obtained in great quantities, at a low 
rate, if its cultivation was encouraged in Africa 
and Guiana, the tax upon that article is certainly 
very imprudent, as less wheat is necessary, in pro- 
portion as more rice is used. 

The tax upon molasses is also imprudent, as it 
is a nourishing food, and improves the taste of se- 
veral unpalatable articles of the food of the poor* 
Its importation, therefore, from any country ought 
to be free of duty, and the tax on raw sugar, ought, 
for the same reason to be low.* 

Though taxes upon the importation of common 
food must impoverish the people, and diminish their 
number, yet the legislature of Britain has been so 
very anxious to prevent an importation^ that they 
have imposed heavy taxes, not only upon the im- 
portation of corn, salt meat, rice, and molasses, 
but also upon butter, cheese, eels, eggs, and even 
upon puddings, and though improvements of land, 
which increase its produce, not only increase the 
revenue from land, but also furnish . the means 
of increasing the revenue from labour and stocky 

* Lump sugar should pay double the tax of raw sugar, single 
refined, three times that tax^ and double refined, four times 
that tax. 
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yet there are high dutied upon the importation of 
chalk, lime, and several other articles that are prin<* 
cipally used fot impnmug land j and it is obvious, 
that in a circumscribed country, the more land 
that is occupied by trees and plants, ^hich do not 
contribute to the subsistence c^ man, less is left 
for the produce of food, and therefore, aa there is 
less danger in depending upon a foreign supply 
for timber, &r rape-seed and lint-seed oils ; for 
flax, hemp, horses, asses and mules, than for corn ; 
taxes upon the importation of any of these ar- 
ticles must be imprudent, as it must induce the 
owners and occupiers of land to rear them, which 
must leave less land fi^ the production of food. 
The bounties and premiums for sowing lint and 
planting trees are equally imprudent. 

In proportion as the price of fuel is high, the 
labourer must have less of his wages to purchase 
food and other necessaries ; any tax, therefore, on 
that article muSt impoverish the labourers, yet in 
the parts of Britain, in which fuel is dearest, and 
where th6y can obtain no coal but by sea carriage, 
that necessary article is taxed very high, if it is 
imported. It is obvious that such a tax is not on- 
ly impolitic, but is also unjust, aS it affects only 
particular parts of the country. 
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But excepting the taxes upon the importation 
of food, there are none «o injurious and partial as 
those upon salt, as they not only obstruct the in- 
crease of food, but ar^ abo necessarily more se- 
vere upon the people, in proportion as they sub- 
sist more upon fish. The labourers on the coasts 
cf the highlands and islands of Scotland, subdM^t 
principally upon herrings and potatoes. Hence, as 
a labourer, who b^s a wife and four or five chil- 
dren, uses five or six barrels of herrings annually, 
if he can obtain them, and as two bushels of jScots 
salt are necessary ix} cure one barrel of herring, 
and as the tax on that isalt is six shillings per 
bushel, a poor labourer who has such a family in 
these countries, pays three pounds sterling annual- 
ly, as the tax upon the salt for curing his herring ; 
but besides these heavy burdens upon the poor in 
these countries, the tax on salt is also very heavy 
upon the people near the coast, through the whole 
island, and forms a great obstruction to the busi* 
ness of fishing, and increase of food, and conse- 
quently to tixQ increase of the number and riches 
of the pec^le, and of the public revenue* 

The tax on leather must raise the price of shoes, 
and impoverish the labourers, but it must be ad- 
mitted, that as leather rose gradually to about 
three times its former price, while the tax conti- 
nued the same, the tax could not be the cause of 
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that rise. That rise has been chiefly occasioned 
by very high taxes upon the importation of tan- 
ned leather, by which means the great increase in 
the demand for that article, could only be supplied 
by importing raw hides, and tanning them in this 
country, where bark, for the purpose, is at an ex- 
orbitant price ; whereas, if tanned leather was al- 
lowed to be imported at the same duties that it 
pays when manufactured in Britain, it might very 
probably be imported at the price that is paid for 
the raw hides, as there is, in general, plenty of 
bark for tanning, in every country from whence 
the hides oome, and hides increase greatly in weight 
by that operation. It might then be an object for 
young men bred to the tanning business to settle 
in different parts of America and Africa, to carry 
on their business, and to send their leather to this 
country. 

A repeal of the taxes on the importation and 
manufacturing of leather, would not only give re- 
lief to the poor, but would relieve the public re- 
venue from drawbacks upon exporting goods made 
of leather. 

Taxes upon soap are not only irijuripus to the 
poor, in point of expence, but also to their health 
iby obstructing cleanliness. 
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In former ages, when the labourers were re* 
tainers to the owners of land, and subsisted by 
occupying small pieces, the obliging them to work 
three days before, and three days after harvest^ 
at the public roads, impaired their income very 
little, as they were, in general, idle, in these times 
of the year ; but obliging labourers now to pay six 
days wages for keeping the roads in repair, falls 
much heavier on that class of people than the 
taxes upon candles or soap, * and ought to be re- 
pealed. 

Taxes upon the materials of building not only 
raise the rent of the houses of labourers, but ob- 
struct the establishing of manufactures by in<^ 
creasing the expence of necessary buildings. Yet 
there are very high taxes in Britain upon slates 
and frecrstone, when 'carried by sea, from one 
part of the country to another, and there are hea« 
vy taxes upon bricks and tyles, which increase the 
expence of building in every part of the country, 

* The tax on candles was formerly a greater burthen upon 
the poor than it is now, when lamps are in such general use. 
Hence, as families use a greater quantity of candles, nearly in 
proportion to their revenue, and as they are not an article that 
can be exported with profit to any extent, and as tallow is an 
article of food, which must rise in price, as more candle are 
used, they seem to be a proper object of taxation, and moulded 
candles ought to pay double the tax of those that are dipped. 
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where proper stones and slates are not to be got; 
which taxes are evidently partial, unjust, and im- 
prudent, and there is als6 a very heavy taat upon 
imported timber for building. 

It deserves remark, that as the rents of houses 
in towns that are increasing in population, are on- 
ly kept down by people of stock, finding it their 
interest to build new ones, and as that can only 
be the case when the rents are so high as to yield 
a profit upon money, expended in that way, it mu^ 
follow, that government, by laying taxes upon ma- 
terials of building not only raises the rent of hou- 
ses that are afterwards built, but enables the own- 
ers of all houses, previously built, to raise their 
rents. 

The taxes upon the different materials of build- 
ing, have raised the rent of houses in Britain, from 
ten to twenty per cent, according as more of the 
materials used are liable to the taxes. Whereas, 
a tax of five per cent, upon the rent of dwelling- 
houses, to be paid by the occupiers  would pro- 

* If the owners of houses are taxed higher ia proportion to 
their rents, than other property, the surplus must fall upon the 
occupier, in all towns where new houses are necessary to sup- 
ply the inhabitants ; as no person will lay out money on build- 
ing houses, unless the rent will yield a profit upon the expence 
of building, besides paying that tax upon the owners of house?. 
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duce a much greater revenue to government than 
these taxes. And all houses for agricultural or 
manufacturing purposes would be exempted. The 
taxes on tyle, and on slate, when imported, are not 
only partial, as they affect only particular parts of 
the country, but they form an inducement for 
using thatch, which occasions the loss of much 
stock by fire. 

Premiums paid upon insurances, operate direct. 
ly to increase capital whether they are paid to in* 
8ure capital that is in danger, or that capital may 
be paid to a child, or other person, at a particular 
after pa:iod« In the former case, it evidently ac- 
cumulates capital to replace one that is in risk, 
when lost, which otherwise would have impo** 
verished the owner, and diminished the capital 
of the society ; and in the other case it forms a 
capital for children, or some other person, to en^ 
able them to begin business, and adds to the ca*' 
pital of the society. Taxes, therefore, upon pre- 
miums of insurances, must impoverish the nation, 
and diminish the sources of revenue ; and taxe$ 
upon successions, that is, upon stock, conveyedby 
will, is evidently a direct seizure of capital, to 
ftpend it for present purposes. And as capital is 
a principal source of revenue, government, by 
such a tax, acts as a spendthrift who sells a part 
of his estate. 
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The tax of ten per cent, upon income, must 
discourage exertions in every line of business, as 
tythes discourage exertions in agriculture ; and it 
is evidently unjust to tax incomes that are obtain* 
ed by talents and diligence, as high as those that 
are obtained without either. 

It was shown, near the end of the last chapter, 
that dearness of food reduces the number of the 
people, which reduction raises wages, and re- 
duces the price of food, and as taxes upon the 
necessaries of life, must have the same effect in 
reducing the number of the people ; and as it hag 
been also shown * that the profits of employers of 
stock rise with the rise of wages, it must follow, 
that taxes upon necessaries increase the miseries 
of the poor, particularly those who have families, 
and nearly the whole of them are ultimately paid 
by the owners of land and houses, the lenders of 
money and annuitants, by lessening the demand 
for the produce of land, and for houses, and rai- 
sing the wages of labourers and the price of ma- 
nufactures. Hence, as the number of servants 
kept by individuals, and the rent they pay for 
their houses, is, in general, in proportion to their 
whole expenditure, it must be much more pru- 
dent to raise the taxes upon houses and servants, 
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than to lay any ta^ either upon necessaries or ma- 
nufactures. 



SECT. IV. 
Of Drccwbacks. 

As taxes upon manufactures, or upon the ma* 
terials of which they are made, must raise their 
price, it has been thought reasonable, and neces- 
sary for the encouragement of their exportation, 
that the whole, or a part of these taxes should be 
paid back upon their exportation ; but that is tak« 
ing it for granted, that an exportation of such 
goods is beneficial to society, which has not been 
ascertained. 

It has been shown, * that an exportation of ma* 
nufactures cannot increase the employment for 
manufacturers, if manufactures are imported as 
payment, and consequently, • it can be of no ma- 
terial service to the manufacturers of any nation, 
to export more of their goods than what is neces- 
sary to purchase food and other productions of 
land, that cannot be obtained in their own coun- 
try, in sufficient quantities. Hence, as the impor- 

* First section of the fifth chapter. 
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tations of the produce of land into firitam, can** 
not be supposed to pay for more than a half of the 
manufactures that are exported, the other half 
must be paid for with manufactures, either open- 
ly or clandestinely imported, more gold and silver 
having been exported, than what has been import- 
ed since the year 1795, when the bank of Eng- 
land stopped paying in gold. It is, therefore, evi- 
dent, that a great proportion of the goods export- 
ed, have no effect in increasing the demand for 
manufactures. For, as it increases the demand 
for such goods as are exported, it must diminish 
the demand in an equal degree for the goods that 
are imported as payment. 

It is, therefore, proper to examine how far it is 
necessary to export any of the articles that are 
taxed. As it is obvious, that if a sufficient quan- 
tity of the articles that are not taxed, can be ex- 
ported, to pay for the productions of land that 
are imported, there could be no claim for any 
drawbacks upon their exportation, which would 
remove a strong temptation to nefarious practices^ 
and would greatly increase the revenue of govern- 
ment } Dr Smith says, ** that the defalcation of 
** the revenue of customs, occasioned by bounties 
** and drawbacks, of which a great part are ob- 
** tained fraudulently, is very great. The gross 
** produce of the customs in the year which end- 
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^* ed on the fifth of Jatiiiiary, 1755, amounted to 
^^ jSve millions and sixty eight thousand pounds. 
** The bounties which were paid out of this reve* 
*^ nue, though in that year there was no bounty 
^^ upon com, amounted to IGT^SOO pounds, and 
** the drawbacks which were paid upQU debentures 
^^ and certificates to 2,156^800 pounds. Bounties 
^^ and drawbacks together, amounted to 2,324,600 
^ pounds. In consequence of these additions the 
^' revenue of the customs, amounted only to 
*^ 2,748,400 pounds, from which, deducting 
*^ 287,900 pounds, for the expence of manage-; 
^^ ment in salaries and other incidents, the netre« 
^ venue of the customs comes out to be 2,45<£^50Q 
^' pounds. The expence of management amounts, 
•* in this manner, to between five and six per cent. 
^* upon the gross revenue of the customs, and to 
^* something more than ten per cent, upon what re^ 
^^ mains of that revenue, after deducting what is 
^^ paid away in bounties and drawbacks/' Prom 
this statement, it appears that the bounties and 
drawbacks amounted that year to nearly as n^uch 
as the clear revenue paid to government* 

The reports of the amount of customs, annually 
^ven in to the house of commons, do not state 
the amount of the drawbacks. But there is rea- 
son to conclude, that as great sums are obtained 
fraudulently, on that account, in these times, as 



in tnose mentioned by Dr Smith. In the reJ)orlf 
for the year that ended the fifth of January 1813, 
it is stated, that the drawbacks on rice exported, 
exceeded the duties on its importation some hun^ 
dreds of pounds* Hence as the duty on its impor* 
tation is six shillings and four-pence the hundred 
weight, and the drawback on its exportation is- 
three shillings and two-pence. It is obvious, that? 
though none is produced in the country, the mer-' 
chants have fallen upon a way of exporting consi^ 
derably more than double the quantity imported,* 
besides supplying the country. It must, there- 
fore, be of great importance to put an end to prac- 
tices so ruinous to the morals of the people, and ta 
the revenue of government. - 

If the taxes upon leather, cotton-wool, and 
printed cottons, were repealed, as none of the ar- 
ticles of woolen or hard ware are taxed, and as the 
manufacturers in these lines in Britain, have great 
advantages from the command of coal and water-^ 
falls for maohinery, they can afford to seU these 
goods at a lower rate than the manufacturers of 
other countries, and it is probable that the expor- 
tation of these might be so considerable as to pay 
for the greatest part of the food and other produc* 
tions of land that may be imported. But suppose 
a sufficiency of these could not be exported, if the 
taxes upon the different necessaries of life, men** 
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tioned in the preceding section, were repeded, 
many other articled might be exported, with profit^ 
without drawbacks. As the price of the food and 
other necessaries of the labourers and master ma^ 
nufacturers would be so much reduced, that the 
price of their goods, though lowered, by discon«i> 
tinning the drawbacks, would purchase more of the 
necessaries and conireniencies of life, than tlie pri--^ 
ces, with the drawbacks, can purchase at presents 
So that no class of manufacturers would suffer by 
discontinuing the drawbacks, if these imprudent 
taxes were also discontinued. Nor would the pub- 
lic revenue suffer by such a change, as saving the 
immense sums paid as drawbacks, would do much 
more than compensate for the deficiency occasion*- 
ed by the repealing of these taxes, and their re- 
peal would gradually increase the number of the 
people, and consequently the revenue. 

Besides the drawbacks that are paid for encou- 
raging the exportation of our own manufactures, 
drawbacks are paid upon East India and colonial 
produce, upon wines and foreign spirits, and upoi^ 
foreign manufactures \hat had paid duties upon 
liieir importation, and the drawbacks on these are, 
in general, four or five-sixths of the whole duty 
paid, and the whole duty on tea is drawn back on 
exportation. Hence, as it is well known that the 
quantity of the goods that pay such duties on im- 
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portation is given up as much less than it is, and 
when they are exported, the quantity is given up 
much greater than it is^ the drawbacks, by these 
means, nearly balance^ and frequently exceed the 
duty paid on importation, as was the case with rice 
last year, and leave a great part of such goods to 
be disposed of in the country, either free of duty, 
or paying very little ; so far as this trade is carried 
on in manufactures, not only the public revenue 
suffers, but our own manufacturers are impoverish- 
ed by the importation. 

These drawbacks are allowed for the encourage* 
ment of what is called the carrying trade, that is, 
to enable our merchants to manage the eicchanges 
of the produce of land and manufactures betweea 
foreign nations. But as it opens a door to an ex- 
tensive nefarious species of smuggling, which must 
have a great effect in corrupting the morals of the 
people, besides materially injuring the revenue, it 
cannot be supposed, that these great evils can be 
compensated by the advantages resulting from the 
trade. And that trade may be carried on, although 
drawbacks are discontinued, as merchants have it 
in their power to ship goods in any friendly port, 
and to carry them direct to any other friendly coun* 
try, • where they may be wanted, and if they wish 
to warehouse such goods, it is certainly much safer 
to allow them to do that, at particular ports, .at a. 
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distance, than to allow tbem to be stored up in 
Britain, which furnishes so strong a temptatioo for 
smugging ; and Malta, Gibraltar, Jersey, Guern- 
sey, and Heligoland, would be very convenient 
free ports, for that purpose, ' Admitting, that al- 
lowing goods to be imported and warehoused in 
Britain, does extend the cariying ti'ade, it cannot 
be supposed that the benefit derived from that part 
of it can be in any degree, equal to the injury done 
to the revenue and to manufacturers. 

The duty on French cambrics and lawns, for in- 
stance, is six shillings, for each piece of eight 
yards in length, and not exceeding seven-eighths 
of a yard in breadth, and four shillings are allow- 
ed Us drawback upon their exportation. Hence, 
-if one hundred and thirty of such pieces are im- 
ported, and only pay duty as one hundred, the 
whole duty will be thirty pounds, and if the hun- 
dred and thirty pieces are e!xported, and passed at 
-the custom-house for one hundred and fifty, the 
•drawbadc will amount to thirty pounds, which is 
the whole duty paid upon importation. And as it 
^s weil known, that great quantities of tobacco and 
Qth^ bulky goods, for which drawbacks had been 
received, have been smuggled into the country, 
we musrt suppose that cambrics and other manu- 
factures of little bulk, in proportion to their va- 
lue, upon which drawbacks have been received, 

P 
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will be smuggled into the country in much great- 
(^r quantities. Hence there may be an appearance 
of large dealing, in what is called the carrying 
trade, when there is nothing but a species <^ 
smuggling. And manufactures thus smuggled, 
must, in proportion to their quantity, diminish the 
demand for our own, apd impoverish our manu- 
facturers, 

Tlie Dutch, by the situation of their country, 
had the command of the mouths of the Rhine and 
the Maese, and of the exports from, and imports 
to the people of th^ extensive populous countri^ 
near thes^ rivers, and all their numerous branches ; 
they had also a monppoly of spices, and a great 
share of the trade to both the Indies, and for se- 
veral age^, after the establishment of their repub- 
lican government, th^y managed the priucipal part 
of exchanges between the different nations of Eu- 
rope, by which nieans, their trade in these various 
lines was very great, and as their country was 
small, th^ revenue from trade was, perhaps, great- 
er than the revenue from land and manufactures, 
And as the majprity of the iqembers of govern- 
ment were merchant^, their principal object was 
to encourage the mercantile trade, and to protect, 
what they considered, the interests of their own 
plass. For these purposes, when more money wjjg 
fjTjiRted for the use of government, instead of 
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taxing superfluities, which must have been prin- 
cipa:lly paid by merchants, very improper taxes 
were imposed upon all common food, used in the 
country, which raised its price to the labourers. 
The necessary consequence of which was, to ob- 
struct their increase, and by that means to raise 
Uieir wages, which raised the price of manufac- 
tures executed in the country. And as govern- 
ment, from its mercantile principles, imposed no 
taxes upon the importation of manufactures, great 
quantities were imported, which greatly reduced 
the number of manufacturers. 

As the mercantile principles of that govern- 
ment, induced it to allow a free importation of 
food, if no taxes had been imposed upon what 
was used in the country, there is every reason to 
believe, that the number of manufacturers, by im- 
porting food and materials of manufactures from 
the Baltic, Africa and America, which they would 
hav« paid by exported manufactures, would have 
been three or four times greater than it ever has 
been, and that nation could, in that case, have 
raised internal revenues upon superfluities, incom- 
parably greater than it has been in their power to 
raise upon necessaries. And it is obvious, that 
if the people had increased, near to the number 
supposed, their trade in exporting mantifacture^, 
and importing food and materials of manufactures, 
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would have been greater thw their caring trade 
has been, without having interfered much with 
that trade. And the nation would have been mora 
powerful, for defending itself against forei^ ene* 
mies, in proportion to its increased numbers* 

What is called the carrying trade, is, of all others, 
the most precarious in its continuance, as it i» th^ 
interest of ^v^ry nation, that their exchanges with 
Other nations, shall be carried on by their own 
people, and that laws, such as the British navigation 
laws, be enacted, for that purpose. But even in 
countries where government do not interfere, the 
merchants pf the country have so many advan* 
tages over foreigners, in procuring better cargoes 
of goods, both as to quality and cheapness, that 
they must, unless prevented by oppressive impo*- \ 
sitiona, gradually acquire the export of the pro*, 
duce of their own country. And, accordingly, 
the carrying trade of the Dutch has been gradual- 
ly diminishingf and before their subjection to 
France, was very much reduced. They had not 
only lost the supplying of Britain and Ireland, 
with the goods of other countries, but they had 
also lost a considerable part of the trade of sup- 
plying Spain, Portugal, and other nations, with 
euch goods, by merchants in these different couur 
tries having engaged in that trade, and by the 
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merchants df Britain and other countries having 
taken a share from thenu 

As commerce produces no article whatever, it 
is only beneficial to society^ by fadiitating 6X« 
changes of different articles, which must be pro- 
duced before there can be any commerc^i, and it 
can only increase with the imu'ease of the quan- 
tity ^f articles of the produce of land or manu^ 
factures. Hence, as obstructing th^ production 
of manufactures in the country, not only lessens 
the number, but impoverishes our own -manufac- 
turers, and lessens the internal commerce between 
manufacturers and their exchanges with foreign 
nations ; to obstruct the production of manufac- 
tures, for the purpose of enabHng our merchants 
to manage with more advantage, the exchanges 
of articles between fc^'etgn nations, is giving up 
a proportion of the mattufactttring trade, with its 
consequent' commerce, which are in our own pow- 
er, for a chance of obtaining a larger share of a 
less beneficial trade, that depends upon the im- 
prudence and humour of other nations. 

Hence, when the effect of the Dutdh policy 
upon their manufactures, and the gr^at uncer- 
tainty of the continuance of the carrying trade, 
are attended to, it seemi^ to be imprudent, in a 
very high degree, for the legislature of an exten« 
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sive, populous country, to endanger the interests 
of their own manufacturers, by allowing an iscw 
portation of manufactures at low duties, and by 
allowing drawbacks upon their exportation, for the 
purpose of encouraging that trade. 

From these observations, it appears to be equal-' 
ly for the interest of the nation and the public re- 
venue, that drawbacks of every kind, eve^ on 
goods exported to Ireland^ be discontinued. 



SECT. V. 
Of Bounties. 

The objections stated in the last section against 
allowing drawbacks, ibr encouraging the exporta* 
tion of manufactures, operate with greater force 
against allowing bounties for that purpose, to which 
we may add, that a bounty on the exportation of 
any article, seems to act as a bounty on articles to 
be imported as payment. 

When a quantity of corn is exported from Bri- 
tain, the payment must be remitted in manufac- 
.tures, or such goods as are allowed to be import* 
ed, which must increase the demand for these 
goods in the country to which the corn was sent, 
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and act as a bounty upon their exportation to Bri* 
tain ; and in like manner,' if' a bounty is given up- 
on the exportation of manufactures, and if food 
is not allowed to be imported as payment, the re* 
mittance must be made in such articles as are in 
demand, and are allowed to be imported ; it there- 
fore, will be principally in manufactures, ^nd will 
act as a bounty upon their importation, and by that 
means counteract the intention of giving a boun« 
ty upon those that were exported. 

' If corn is imported into Britain, the importer, to 
remit payment, can afford to give a higher price 
for manufactures in Britain, than in any other 
country, as he saves, by purchasing in Britain, 
not only the. expence of sendmg the ship to ano- 
ther country for the manufactures, but also the 
expence of purchasing bills upon that country to 
pay for them j it seems, therefore, to follow, that 
a free importation of food into Britain, would not 
only relieve manufacturers, by reducing it& price, 
but would act as a bounty upon manufactures to 
be exported as payment. 

When manufactures of a foreign countiy are 
executed better, or at a lower price than, what are 
manufactured in the. country, it seems tp' be for 
the interest of the nation, to give a bounty to a 
few natives, to go abroad to such countries, to 






learn the methods of matrafacturing them, or sudi 
bouBties may be given^ as shall induce same of the 
principal manufacturers of. such countries to leave 
their own, and to settle in. this ooimtry, to instruct 
our own people ; and giving premiums annually, 
to those who excel in the diffetent articles of i^ri- 
cultural and manu&cturing produce^ nrnstbehi^^i" 
ly beneficial. But excepting such bounties and 
premiums, which may do miuzh good at little ex-* 
pence, it seems to be very imprudent to give boun- 
ties on the exportation of any manufacture, and 
ruinous to give any on the exportation of the pro- 
duce of land. ' 

Bounties that increase the produce of food in 
the country, must be beneficial in proportion to 
their efifect, by furnishing sobsistance to a great> 
er number of people, independent of forei^ sup« 
ply* The British legislature allows a considerable 
bounty upon the expcNElation of corn, under the 
fallacious pretence ai increasing its jMroduction, 
which it cannot efiS^ct But effectual methods are 
pointed out in the second section of this chapter, 
which, instead of requiring bounties, would pro- 
duce a revenue. Considerable bounties are also 
allowed upon different kinds of fish, to encourage 
the fishing trade ^ which, so far as they increase 
the quantity of food, must be of advantage. But 
the bounties upon the exportation of fish, must 



have a contrary effect, and must have been adopt* 
ed upon fallacious principles, as they must raise 
the price of fish at home, and lower it abroad. 
Bounties on boats of a certain size, and occupied 
by a certain number of fishennen, would encrease 
the coast fishing very much, as there are many 
that would engage in that .trade, if they could 
procure boats, and a proper bounty would induce 
many to build boats to let to fishermen^ 
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CHAP. VIII- 



CONCLUSION, 



It was observed, in the first section of the se- 
cond chapter, that in every country where the 
land is private property, and the people living in 
a simple state, those who have no land, must, to 
obtain food, serve owners of land who have food 
to spare, or they must obtain land from those who 
have it to spare, for raising food themselves, by 
giving the owners rent or service, and that the 
reward of labour and rent of land are regulated 
by the proportion that the quantity of fertile land, 
which the owners wish to let, and of food which 
they wish to exchange for labour, bears, to the num- 
ber of people who have no land ; consequently, 
that it is of the greatest importance to the welfare 
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of these people, that the land be so much divid- 
ed^ that every proprietor shall find it necessary to 
cultivate his share in the best manner, and . have 
tio inducement to give the produce to useless ani- 
mals, or turn any part of it into forest for hunt- 
ing. In the second section of that chapter, it is 
shown, that the laws of entail and primogeniture, 
in successions to land, are not only ruinous to 
those who have no land, by enlarging estates, and 
by that means diminishing subsistence, and the de- 
mand for labourers, but also have a powerful ten- 
dency to make them slaves. 

In the first and second sections of the fourth 
chapter it is shown, that establishing manufac- 
tures in free towns, where property is secure, not 
only emancipates and enriches the people of these 
towns, but also emancipates and enriches, though 
in a much lower degree, the agriculturists in the 
neighbourhood, and forms a powerful inducement 
for exertions in agriculture, by which the produce 
of food has been greatly increased in Britain. But 
notwithstanding that the establishment of manu- 
factures has produced these effects, yet the large 
estates, principally formed by the laws of entail 
and primogeniture, are shown, in the third sec- 
tion of that chapter, to form powerful obstructions 
to tlie improvement of the land, and to the full 
liberation of the cultivators j' and that Britain does 
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not produce above half the quantity of food it i« 
• capable of producing, if the estates were small ^ 
and cultivated by the owners, though paying fuU 
rent as feus. 

It is shown in the first section of the fifth chap- 
ter, that since the great owners of land in Europe, 
were restrained from vying with one another in 
power, they have ^'yed with one another in the 
productions of art ; and for that purpose the pro- 
duce of their estates, instead of being given to 
people living upon them as formerly, has been 
sent to distant countries, where the works of art 
were arrived at greater perfection ; by which means^ 
labourers in particular countries and provinces, by 
exporting manufactures, and importing food, have 
increased in number and riches, and in the arts 
of manufacturing ; while labourers in others, by 
want of employment, have been impoverished and 
reduced in numbers, as stated in the third section 
of the sixth chapter. Whereas, if the land had 
been much divided, the owners could not, in that 
case, have afforded to purchase foreign manufac- 
tures, and must have put up with such as were 
manufactured in the neighbourhood, which would 
have occasioned an increasing demand for labour-* 
ers and home made manufactures, as the produce 
of land increased, and the manufacturers would^ 
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in every province, have gradually improved in the 
wts of manufacturing. 

It appears, therefore, to be evident, that the 
laws of entail and primogeniture, by preventing a 
division of land, not only obstructs the increase of 
food and employment for men, but also prevents 
the diffusion of the arts of manu&cturing. 

But though the best means be adopted for in- 
creasing the quantity of food for man, and pre- 
venting its waste, and however much the arts of 
manufacturing may be diffused, unless the increase 
of food is equal to the increase of people, it must 
become scarce and dear, and occasion want and 
misery. And it seems obvious, that in that case, 
the people can only be relieved from want by a 
part of them emigrating, or by purchasing food 
^om foreign countries with manufactures ; and 
as the latter method must be admitted to be pre- 
ferable, it is the interest of every populous manu- 
facturing nation to encourage, by every proper 
jQieans, a frae trade with under-peopled countries, 
where there are plenty of fertile lands to cultivate, 
but few manufacturers to purchase the spare pro- 
duce of the cultivators, as stated in the 98th page. 

As the advantages of such a trade are so ob- 
vious, the discovery of America ought to have been 
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considered, by the populous maritime manufactur* 
ing nations of Europe, as a most fortunate event 
for promoting their welfare, as it opened a vie^xr 
of immense tracts of uncultivated fertile land, 
from which, by sending out colonies of cultiva* 
tors, the most ample supplies of food and mate- 
rials for manufactures, might have been obtained ; 
and by gradually extending cultivation, in the 
most fertile parts of that country, and by improve- 
ments in the methods, there was, and is every pro- 
bability tliat a sufficient quantity might be obtain-* 
ed for the increasing numbers of our manufac- 
turers, and of the people in America, for many 
centuries, forming a most beneficial intercom'se 
nmong the nations of these continents. 

But, unfortunately, the advantages of such a 
trade not having been sufficientiy attended to, the 
regulations occasioned by erroneous selfish view^ 
of the owners and occupiers of land, and the seU 
fishness and ambition of the governments of Eur 
rope, have hitherto, not only prevented that dis^ 
covery from producing these happy efifects, they 
have also made it a source of the greatest misery 
to the natives of America and Africa, and of the 
keenest animosities and war, among the nation^ 
of Europe. 
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The discovery of that country, however, not- 
withstanding many imprudent regulations, has, in 
various ways, become more and more beneficial to 
the labourers of Britain and Ireland. 

ft 

The number of common labourers who have 
emigrated is considerable, which, by lessening the 
number at home, has increased their wages ; and a 
much greater proportion of the tniddle ranks also 
emigrate, and many go to the West Indies with 
a view of returning with fortunes, and thousands 
have been sent out in the military line, of whom 
very few have returned. By these different means, 
^Britain and Ireland have been relieved of a consi- 
derable proportion of their supernumerary people, 
and the situation of those who have no land has 
been proportionally meliorated. The importation 
of cotton, hides, and many other materials for ma- 
nufactures has been great, which must have had a 
considerable effect in keeping down the prices of 
those necessaries. And the importation of rice, 
sugar, coffee, cocoa, rum, &c. has been gradually 
increasing, so that they now form a considerable 
addition to the animal produce of food in Britain 
and Ireland. All which, importations and emi- 
grations, meliorate the condition of the labourers. 

But the advantages which these nations have 
4erivefl from the importation of these differeqt 
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artfcles from America, are trifling when compared 
with the advantages which might have been ob- 
tained by a free importation of corn and animal 
food. If a free importation of food had been al- 
lowed, from the first discovery of America, as 
payment for manufactures, to what an immense 
extent must that trade have now arrived, which 
wouM have furnished food and em^yment for 
increasing numbers of mano&cturers, and would 
have formed an increasing demand for^apital, and 
for people in all the high^ lines of business, by 
which means the people in Britain and Ireland 
might have been more than double the nnmber of 
what they are at present, the lowest ranks living 
in fulness, as it is probable that the price of wheat 
would seldom have exceeded forty shillings a quar- 
ter ; nor salt beef or pork, three pence a pound, as 
formerly observed, 

It is admitted, that when America was disco* 
vered, the land in Britain and Ireland had been 
long monopolised by a few peopie> and conse- 
quently the arts of manufa<jturing were not much 
improved or diffused ; that the finet kinds were, in 
general, imported to supply the great knd owners ; 
but as the Americans required only 4he ordinary 
kinds, which were, in general, manufactured near- 
ly as well in every parish as in any oflier country 
at that time ; a free trade to Ait>ei4caj therefore. 
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would have increased the number of manufacturers 
m the different country towns, who would have 
gradually improved in the arts of manufacturing. 
And these effects would have been much greater, 
if no laws enforcing apprenticeships had been 
enacted; and if Henry the VII. instead of en- 
forcing the ruinous laws against retainers, had an- 
nulled the laws of entail and primogeniture, which 
would have not only answered his purpose of re- 
ducing the power of the barons much more effec- 
tually, but would also have obliged the owners of 
land to do justice to their younger children, and, 
by dividing estates, would have greatly increased 
the demand for cultivators and home-made ma- 
nufactures. 

As the Americans, if allowed a free trade, would 
have had a certain market for the produce of their 
land, with the price of which they could have i^ur- 
chased such manufactures as they desired, it would 
then have been their interest to have applied them- 
selves chiefly to agriculture, to clear the land of 
wood, and to increase the number of animals which 
are proper to be slaughtered for exportation. The 
increase of these would have enriched their land, 
^nd made it produce great crops of corn, and en' 
coyraged cultivation. 
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As agriculture would, in that case, liave been 
much more pro^fitable in that country than it has 
been, no person would have thought of employ- 
ing capital in manufactures, while there were any 
new lands, tolerably fertile, to cultivate ; and few 
Americans would have gone into the sea^faring 
line. Hence the shipping of Britain and Irelaod 
would have been incomparably greater than at is 
at present, as the greatest part of the food and 
materials for manufactures for the additional num- 
ber of manufacturers, must have been imported in 
the ships of tbese nations. 

. Thus, it appears, that emigration to under- 
peopled countries, yields the same relief to an 
over-populous nation, and is equally necessary in 
modern as in ancient times ; and that manufac- 
turing nations may now derive a very great addi- 
tional advantage by purchasing food with manu- 
factures from the colonists, for supplying their 
own increasing population, and by that means pre- 
vent the necessity of a continual recourse to emi- 
gration as the people increase in number. 

It is obvious, that if every Icind of food were 
now allowed to be imported free of duty, into 
Britain and Ireland, these beneficial effects Would 
gradually follow in all the manufacturing pro- 
vinces, in proportion as the Americans acquire 
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eooAd&aod in the new regulation^ and as new co- 
Jbnies increase in that country and in Africa. 

But however plentiful food and materials of ma- 
Dufiictures may be in these or any other country, 
a liberty to import them cannot relieve the labour- 
ers in the provinces in which no manufactures 
are estabiished. The labourers in these provinces, 
from a want of capital, and other adya^itages, are 
unable to «erve the proprietors of land, or one 
another, with several kinds of manufactures so 
cheap as they can be imported from other provin- 
ces and countries, although they are willing to 
work for very low wages. But if they cannot 
stand a competition in their own country with fo- 
reign manufacturers, whose goods are there loaded 
with duties, carriage, and merchants profits, it can- 
not be expected that they can have any chance 
in a competition in a foreign market, nor are there 
any merchants to export their goods. 

As this is the situation o£ the labourers in the 
highlands of Scotland, they seem to have no way 
<rf relieving themselves but by emigrating to A- 
merica, or to the manufacturing provinces of their 
own country. But the first method is, by a late 
pruel law, rendered unattainable by the poor, and 
even the latter is attended with greater difficulties 
than appear at first view. 
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It cannot be expected that a young man, and 
far less a young woman, can venture to travel two 
or three hundred miles in search of employment, 
until they are sixteen 'or eighteen years of age ; 
they must, therefore, put up with the miserable 
encouragement they can obtain at home, and con* 
tinue a burden upon their parents while under 
that age ; and a person who h^s not been accus- 
tomed to practise what, in a manufacturing so- 
ciety, is called common labour, until such an ad- 
vanced period of life, must begin very aukwardly. 
This circumstance, with the peculiarities of their 
dress and language, makes them the butt of the 
labourers in the manufacturing provinces* The 
ridicule to which they are, on these accounts subr 
jected, is so severe, that rather than submit to it, 
thousands who cpme south in companies, to assist 
^t harvest wprk, return to their native place and 
Jive in the most abjept poverty ; and it seems to be 
owing to the, fear of this ridicule, that the young 
men so seldom go into the navy, or even into the 
jarmy, e?pept in whole regimentj^. 

These seiem tp be some of the causes of the ex- 
jtreme poverty of the labourer^, in the highland* 
and islands of Scotland. 

Annulliiig the cruej and selfish law, which the 
pwners of land have obta,ingd, to pbstruct emigra^ 
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tion to America, would afford these miserable 
people some relief. But, as there is very little em- 
ployment for labourers in that country in agri- 
culture, and less in manufactures, the evil must 
recur with the increase of people. The only way 
to relieve them effectually seems to be, to, esta- 
blish manufactures in every part of the country, 
that they may have articles of value to give for 
food and other necessaries. 

But manufactures cannot be advantageously es- 
tablished, in any country, unless the manufactur- 
ers can obtain land in perpetuity, in convenient 
situations for houses ^nd gardens, and to maintain 
what cows and horses may be necessary. 

It has been observed in the secoftd chapter, that 
when a large tract of country belongs to one 
proprietor, his power over the occupiers of the 
land is necessarily very great ; and as this is ge- 
nerally the case in the highlands and islands of 
Scotland, the proprietors in these countries va- 
lue themselves as much upon their power as upon 
.the greatness of their rental j and as they know 
that feuing out a part of their land to merchants 
and master-manufacturers^ to erect buildings, &c. 
would form an indepetident interest upon their 
estates and lessen their power, no price will tempt 
them to part with their land for these purposes, 

a 3 
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Wliereas, in a country in which the knd is nnicft 
divided, as the proprietors have very little power 
over the occupiers, a person who wishes to set up 
a manufactory can seldom be at a loss to find 
lands to purchase for that purpose, and can sel- 
dom be in the mercy of any individual, for water- 
falls for machinery, for free-stone and lime-stone 
quarries, &c. Eut nothing of that kind can take j 

place in a country where every person i& in the 
power of a great proprietor and his minions, to 1 

whom they must cringe in the most servile man- 
ner, or leave the neighbourhood. 

It seems to be owing to these causes, that ma- 
nufactures have only been extended in free towns, 
or in countries in which there is a considerable 
division of land, and seldom or never upon an ex- 
tensive estate, which is another proof of the ruin- 
ous effects of the laws of entail and primogeni- 
ture. 

As the right to considerable quantities of land 
in perpetuity, at a fixed rent, which was granted 
to the boroughs, with a right to choose their own 
magistrates, though granted for different purposes, 
has gradually reared up manufactures and com- 
merce in different parts of England and Scotland ; 
and as the inhabitants of the towns in which ma- 
nufectures have arrived at the greatest perfection 
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in thiese countries, were, previous to these grants, 
as ignorant of these arts as the people in the 
highlands are at present ; there is no reason to 
doubt, that if towns were established in that coun- 
try, in proper situations, with a sufficient tract of 
land annexed to each in perpetuity, with power 
to the inhlibitants to choose their own magistrates, 
these people would gradually improve in the arts 
of manufacturing, and in habits of industry, by 
which they would be enabled, not only to supply 
themselves with good clothes, houses, and other 
conveniences, but would also be enabled to send 
manufactures to America, to purchase those kinds 
of food and materials for manufactures, which are 
not to be got in the country. 

The method adopted in different parts of the 
highlands, of giving long leases of small pieces of 
land for a house and garden, does not seem to be 
calculated for establishing manufactures, as these 
people still depend upon the ow^ner of the sur- 
rounding land, for what they may need, either for 
cows, horses, or for erecting machinery, &c. No 
man of talents and enterprise, and possessing suf- 
ficient capital, can be expected to begin a manu- 
factory under so many disadvantages and humi- 
liatitig circumstances. 
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Consideiing the very slow progress that manu-* 
factures made for several centuries in England, 
notwithstanding the great influx of expert manufac" 
turers, who had fled from the persecutions of Phi- 
lip the Second, and afterwards from those of Lewis 
the Fourteenth ; and notwithstanding that high 
taxes were imposed upon several manufactures 
when imported ; and as the people in the manu- 
facturing towns in the south, by their experience 
in manuiactures and commerce, and by their great 
capitals, have so many advantages over any per- 
son who migiit be willing to establish a manufac- 
tory in the highlands, it seems necessary, for pro^ 
moting that end, to allow a bounty of so much a. 
head, for every manufacturer employed, with a 
free importation of materials for manufactures and 
building. 

Perhaps the bounties should only be given to 
people who settle in a town, the inhabitants of 
which have obtained, in perpetuity, a consider- 
able quantity of arable land, with power to choose 
their own magistrates j in which case the bounty 
ought to be considerable, and to continue a num- 
ber of years certain, to induce men of capital 
and enterprise to settle in that country. It seems 
proper to remark, that as people and stock in- 
crease in the towns which may be established on 
the coast, a greater number will be employed in 
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.fishing, (especially if proper bounties on boats and 
ships are given ;) hot only on account of a great- 
er demand for fish for the use of the inhabitants, 
but also on account of an increasing demand for 
fish by people of capital, for sale in other parts 
of the country, which will not only increase the 
demand for fishermen, but will make their profits 
much more certain and equal than they can be 
where they depend entirely upon the demand by 
the people in the neighbourhood, for their own 
use. 

It is shown in pages 91 and 92, that the labour* 
ers of Ireland and Scotland, are impoverished by 
the importation of manufactures from England, 
for which food is exported in payment. And in 
page 96 it is shown, that when particular kinds of 
goods are only manufactured in particular provin- 
ces, a change of fashion occasions much miseries. 
To lessen that misery, it seems to be necessalry to 
tax all manufactures, imported into any of these 
kingdoms, from any of the others. Such taxes 
would have a great effect in establishing the dif- 
ferent kinds of manufactures in all the three king- 
doms. A& manufacturers increase in Scotland and 
Ireland, fewer cattle will be sent to England from 
these countries, and a part of the corn land in 
England will be turned to grass, to supply the de- 
ficiency of cattle. But as England can obtain 
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plenty of corn from America and Afiriea, it is ob- 
vious that the condition of the labourers in Ireland 
and Scotland would be much meliorated by these 
taxes, without injuring the labourers of England ; 
and the land in England would* be emriched by 
more of its being in grass. 

If such free towns as have been proposed, were 
established in Ireland, where necessary, and in 
the highlands and islands of Scotland, the people, 
even in the latter country, would in time, as they 
improved in the arts of manufacturing, become as 
opulent as their brethren in the present manu&c- 
turing counties, where the land is much more fer- 
tile ; as it can have no e£fect upon the opulence 
of a society of manufacturers, whether they pur- 
chase food and the materials of their manufactures 
in their neighbourhood, or at three or four thou- 
sand miles distance, providing they are equally 
good and cheap. 

As the land in 'Ireland is capable of great im- 
provement, it would in general, rise to above six 
or eight times its present value ; and even the 
land in the highlands of Scotland, though the great* 
est part of it is unimproveable, would rise at a 
medium to two or three times . its present value^ 
by the demand for houses and gardens, by im- 
provements, and by a rise in the price of cattle," 
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jbiittef aod ckeese. And as the value of the latid 
rose, the public revezme would rise in a much 
b^her proportion, because all the land p9ys some 
rent at present, whereas the people, in these coun-* 
tries are so poor that they pay no taxes. 

It seems necessary for meliorating the condition 
of the labourers, to annul all the laws enforcing 
apprenticeships which were so ruinous to the poor 
in England, when retainers were prohibited, and 
has always been a great obstruction to people of 
talents of that class rising in the world, and con^* 
sequently to the improvement and the difiusion of 
the knowledge of the arts of manufacturing; as it 
is obvious, that prohibiting men from exercising 
any trade, to which they have not served an 
apprenticeship of a number of years, must pre- 
vent the poor from getting their children instructs 
cd in the arts of manufacturing. Such laws, there- 
fore, are cruel, unjust, and imprudent, as it is for 
the interest of the society that every person should 
have 'liberty to work at any trade, and in any town 
that he may judge most for his interest. It should 
be left to the employers to judge of the abilities 
of tradesmen. The trial of abilities by corpora- 
tions is only a form, and of no use, as the greatest 
dunces, if they have served an apprenticeship, 
are, by them, passed as masters of their profes- 
sion. 
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As a considerable supply of food is much want-* 
ed in Britain at present, and as a greater will be 
tiecessary as the people increase in number ; every 
proper mean should be exerted to obtain a free 
trade with the different provinces of South Ame- 
rica and Africa, and to encourage them to culti- 
vate rice, that our dependence on particular coun- 
tries may be less. 

It is shown in the last section of the fourth 
chapter, that by enacting proper laws for encour- 
aging agriculture, and establishing manufactures, 
&c. such a country as Poland, may be made to sup- 
port (without any commerce with foreign nations) 
six or eight times more people in affluence, than 
there are in it at present, though paying fifty 
times the sum for public purposes, that the people 
of that country are able to pay in the most peace- 
able times, under their present laws. But it seems 
necessary to remark, that as the people who have 
no land can only purchase food with their person-^ 
al services or manufactures, to prohibit any kind 
of service by which a great proportion of the people 
are supported, and who cannot obtain employ- 
ment in any other way, must occasion as great mi- 
sery, as we have observed in the third section of 
the sixth chapter, was produced in England by 
the laws against retainers. And it is probable, that 
the same miserable consequences would follow a 
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law in Russia or Poland, to oblige the owners of 
land to liberate their slaves. 

In these countries, the people living upon es* 
tates, are the property of the owners, whose pow* 
er and consequence increase with their number, 
and who, on that account, are induced to provide 
for them, by letting them small pieces of land. 
But if slavery were prohibited, the people being 
no longer the property of the owners of the land, 
they would have no inducement to provide them 
with subsistence, but would either turn their land 
to forests for hunting, or let it in large farms to 
the highest bidder, and with the rents, or produce, 
purchase manufactures from foreign countries ; 
and as the farmers would employ no more people 
than they thought necessary, a great proportion 
of those who had subsisted on small pieces of 
land, would be rendered destitute, and could only 
subsist by begging or stealing. 

It appears, therefore, probable, that the most 
effectual way to meliorate the condition of these 
nations, without reducing the occupiers of land 
to beggary, is to continue the laws respecting the 
slavery of these people, but to annul the laws of 
jsntail and primogenitiwe ; and to lay very high 
taxes upon land in forest, or not let in feu, and 
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Upon ^1 imported manufactures*. Id wMcli case» 
the high tax on land in forest, or not let in feu, 
■would induce the owners to let their land in feu, 
which would liberate their slaves, who would ob- 
tain good wuges from the feuers, for assisting m im- 
proving their land, and supplying them with houses, 
furniture, clothes, &c. And if all oth^ necessary 
laws were enacted for encouraging improveinentB 
in agriculture and manufactures, tliese nati<HiB 
would increase rapidly, in number, in ricbes, and 
in power. 

From the preceding observations, which are fully 
supported by experience, it is evident, that inse- 
curity of persons and property, the laws of «itail, 
primogeniture t and tythes, land lying waste or 
supporting useless animals, or producing little for 
the use of man, an exportation of food and other 
necessary productions of land and restraints upon 
their importation, obstructions to the improve- 
ment and diffusion of the arts of manufactming, 

* I( would be imprudent to proliibit iniportstion of mauu&Ci 
"ires, as that would weaken the motire for exertloDS in agriculT 
ire, and for improvements in manufactures. 

f Lfflrd Lauderdale, ia tlie S45tfa page of his Inquiry intQ 
e Nature of Public Wcaitli, says, " lu general, bowever, it 
may be observed, tiiat great inequality of fortune, by impo- 
verishing the lower orders, has every where been tbe pnncip^ 
impediment to tbe increase of public weaitlu" 
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an importation of manufactures, and taxes that 
are oppressive in kind or degree, are the principal 
causes of the poverty and dependence- of the 
people who have no land in populous countries, 
and they are also the causes of lowness of the 
rents, the number of the people, and the power of 
the nation* And it is also evident, that security 
of persons and property, land being much divid- 
ed and productive of the necessaries of life, few 
useless animals, a diffusion of the knowledge of 
the arts of manufactiuring, an accumulation of ca« 
pital, an importation of food and materials of ma- 
nufactures, and high duties on manufactures im- 
ported, are the principal causes of the melioration 
of the condition of the people who have no land 
' in such countries ; and they also, in the same pro- 
portion, raise the rent and value of land, and in. 
crease the number, the riches, and the power of 
the nation. 



THE END, 
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PREFACE 



TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



In order to understand the better, the following 
representation on the com trade and com laws of 
this country, it is proper to premise, that in a for- 
mer representation to his Majesty, presented a- 
bout the middle of last December, it was shewn, 
that the price of wheat, taken on an average from 
the several markets of England, was, at that time, 
fifty-two shillings per quarter — ^That the price of 
wheat, as taken from the market of Amsterdam, 
which is a free market for corn, and affords, there- 
fore, the best criterion of the medium price of 
Europe, was, by the lowest estimation, ten shillings 
higher per quarter — ^That the prices of corn in 
other foreign countries, were much higher than 
in ordinary years — ^That the old stock of wheat 
was nearly exhausted in most parts, by the de- 
mands of the foregoing year — ^That bounties were 
given by the municipality of Paris, on wheat 
brought into the said city } and that bounties were 

R 2 



paid, as well by the government of France, as by 
the municipalities of many of the great towns si*- 
tuated upon the coast, on wheat imported therein 
— ^That in Spain, all dttties on corn imported, were 
taken off, and that bounties were given on wheat 
and Indian corn imported into that kingdom — r 
That the export of wheat had been prohibited from 
several of the northern countries, from whence 
great quantities of that afticle are usually drawn, 
for the supply of the southern countries of Eu- 
rope — That, in expectation of a scarcity, many go- 
vernments had* formed magazines for the susten- 
ance of their subjects ; and that contracts had 
been made with merchants of England, for the 
delivery of American wheat at sixty-two and six- 
ty-five shillings per quarter, and for the delivery 
of American flour at sixty shillings per sack, on 
its arrival in the Channel. 

It was also shewn, that from a failure in the ex- 
ecution of an act passed in the last session of par* 
liament, there was, at that time, no law in force, 
sufficient to prevent the exportation of corn, what- 
ever the price thereof might be, or to permit the 
importation upon lo\y duties, if it should be found 
necessary. 

From a due consideration of all these circum- 
stances, the privy council then advised his Ma- 



jesty to issue an order in council for i)reventilig 
the exportation, and allo,wing the importation of 
several sorts t)f corn, until tlie sense <rf parliament 
could be taken on this subject, in order to insure 
to his Majesty's subjects a contitruance df the ad- 
vantage they then enjoyed, of being supplied with 
corn at a much cheaper rate than it could be ob- 
tained in most of the neighbouring countries, and 
thereby to execute and. fiilfil what the privy anm^ 
cil conceived to be the real intentions of the le- 
gislature, for the benefit of the people of this king- 
dom. 

As soon as the parliament met, they shewed 
their approbation of this measure, by passing a 
law for preventing the exportation, and allowing 
the importation of corn, in the manner directed 
by the before-mentioned order in council, till the 
29th of September next. 



REPORT 



or THE 



COMMITTEE OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL, 



REPRESENTATION, S,v. 



At the CouKCiL Chamber, Whitehall, the 

8thof March, 1790. 

By the Right Honourable the Lords of the 

/£[s^ Committee of Privy Council, appointed 

^-^ for the consideration of all matters re* 

lating to Trade and Foreign Plantations* 

To the KING'S Most Excellent Majesty, 

Mai/ it please your Majesty y 

The Committee of your Majesty's most ha- 
nourable privy council, appointed ibr the consi- 
deration of all matters relating to trade and foreign 



})laiitatioiis, humbly offered to your Majesty iii n 
former representation, their advice on such mea^ 
sures, as^ in their judgment, were necessary, in 
order to apply an immediate remedy to the evib 
likely to arise from the diifictilties miich had oc-t 
curred in the execution of the laws of this king* 
dom, made for regulating the exportation and inu 
portation of corn, and to preserve your Majesty's 
subjects from being exposed to tlmt distress for 
want of this indispensable article of sub^stence, 
which has of late been severely felt in several 
neighbouring countries j but the committee hay<« 
ing in their investigation of this subject been led 
to consider the state of the corn laws, and the 
trade of com in general, and finding that some 
further provisions are Wanting to amend and im-r 
prove the said laws, they presume to lay this se- 
cond representation before your Majesty, and 
therein to submit to your Majesty's consideration, 
their sentiments on such amendments and altera-^ 
tions in the subsisting laws, as appear to them to 
be expedients 

The committee thou^t this subjecft the more 
deserving their attention, as they find, by an ac^ 
count * laid before them, of the quantity of com 
imported and exported, during the last eighteen 
years, that this kingdom, which, in former times 
used to produce more corn than was necessary for 
the consumption of its inhabitants, has of late 
years been under the necessity of depending on 
the produce of foreign countries for a part of its 
supply. 



* Vide Appendix, No. !• 
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Bv^I^yii the. only article, of which tItiscoim« 
ity prodtices more, at paresent» than it ccnsumeft. 
We aad foomerly a l^ge ^nd profitathie trade in 
the sKpnt of com }*T-«pQa an average of nine* 
teco j^ears/ from 1746 fo 1765^ the corn exported 
ftqm this ooontry is aup^osed to have produced a 
neiproiit of not less t^an L 651,000 per annu&i ; 
hil^ m th6 eighteen yevst^from J7K>, to 1788% 
hy setting the value of we co^i ioaborted against 
that ^ th< cotn ekported, and deducting the a- 
iAqi^iH; of the duties received thereon, from the 
bounties paid during thi same period, it wiU ap« 
{i^r, tfaiat this country, iiaa, upon an average, sus- 
tained a loss in thi» trader of L 291,000 per an- 
num, which sum it • has annually paid to foreiga 
natioii^> for the supply of its inhabitants. 

Tim following taote will shew the quantity of 
each sprt of corn exported . annually, from £ng« 
land, upon an average of nineteen years, from 
I14€i to.l7&S» inclusive.: and also the quantity 
cif ea$)h aort of corn exported annually, from Eng- 
land and Scotland, upon an average of eighte^i 
years, ftom 1770 to 1788, inclusive j with the bouu- 
ty in. ^ch period paid therecaau 



* Vide Appendix, No. L 



Vide Appendix, No. 2. 



Wheat and wheatmeal... 

Barley and malt 

OabB and oatmeal 

Rje 

Annual bounty paid 



19 years average, 

from 1746 to 1765, 

induaive, firom 

England *. 



Quarters. 

859,810 

306,974 

20,702 

47,677 



L. 138,677 3 7i 



18 years average, 
from 1770 to 1738 f, 

incliuive, from 
England & Scotland. 



Quarters. 

108,247 

99,458 

25,802 

6,041 



L. 32,968 6 4| 



Bounty paid on com exported from Great 1 r - - , ^ 

Britain in 1788 f. j jL. 45,182 12 SJ 



Ma 



Note. * The accounts in Scotland of imports and exports 
were not kept by the Commissioners of the Customs there be* 
fore the year 1755, in such a manner as to enable the commit- 
tee to obtain an accurate account of the com imported and ex- 
ported to and from that part of the united kingdom durine the 
first of these periods* ^ 

Nifte. f An account of the quantity of the several sorts of 
com exported and iipported from and to Great Britain in the 
year ending the 5th January 1790, has not yet been obtained 
by the committee, as the accounts from Scotland hare not been 
lutherto transmitted. — But the bounty on corn exported from 
England only, in the course of this year, amounted to L.76^51 
1 6s. lid. which is considerably more than double the bounty 
ipaid on all corn exported from England and Scotland on aa 
average of the eighteen preceding years, and proves how great 
a quantity of corn during the course of last year was carried 
©ut of the kingdom, before the prices of the several sorts ex* 
needed the prices at or below which export is by law permitted* 
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The following table will shew the quantky of' 
each sort of corn imported annually into Engfand, 
vipon an average of nineteen years, from 1746 to 
1765, inclusive; and also, the quantity of each 
sort of corn imported annaally into England and 
Scotland, upon an average of eighteen years, from 
1770 i.o 1788, inclusive* 



Vide Appencfix, 
No. 3. 
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Wtett*. 

Oats and oaf meaL. 
Rye... 



Beans and pease.... 



Annual duties > 
paid thereon. 5 



19 jean average, 

from 1746 tor 176i 

incluuve, inttf 

England. 




£^.1^69 8 47 



> 18^eanaTerage, 
from 1770 to 1788,^ 

incJusive, 
into England and 

Scociadd. 



Wlieat and flour . 

I 

Barley and malt... 
Oats and oatmeal. 

Ryc.M 

Beans and pease «. 



Annuat duties? 
paid thereon^ 



II I 






150.905 
46,048 

8»1\405 
15^77 
31,683 



L. 7.620 8 3^ 



• * I « « I I T * > 



The committee hope, that a change so extraor^ 
dinary in a concern of so tnuch importance, is 
only to be imputed to art increased population ; 

Note to the present edition,  No wheat-flour, or malt, were' 
imported into England in the nineteen years from 174^6 to 1765^ 
and in several of* these years there was no importation^ into Eng.* 
land of several of tlie before-mentioned sorts of grain. 

In the first edition there was inserted in this piace an account^ 
of the corn exported and imported from and to Ireland for ten 
years?, ending the 2Jih March 1789; but as this account throws 
jio light on the question, in its present state, it is here omitted. 
For the same reason are omitted in the Appendix, two accounts 
relaliiig to the trader of corn in Ireland* 
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to the numbers of horses aqd other cattle, which 
we now breed and maintain more than formerly ^ 
and to that opulence which has generally diffused 
itself amongst all ranks of men, from the exten- 
sion of our trade and manufactures, and which 
has occasioned an increased consumption of all 
the necessaries of life ;— for there can be no rea- 
son to suppose either that the agriculture of the 
country has of late declined, or that, for so long a 
continuance of years, the seasons can have been 
uniformly unfavourable. 

The committee are further impressed with the 
importance of this subject, and are the more in- 
duced to think that it requires immediate atten- 
tion, as from accounts they have received of the 
produce and consumption of corn in most Euro- 
pean countries, they are inclined to believe, that 
m ordinary years the produce of corn in Europe 
is not more than equal to the consumption of its 
inhabitants; and that whenever the crops fail in 
any degree, the deficiency can only be supplied 
from the harvest of America, 

The lords of the committee are of opinion, that 
the principles which are best adapted for the con- 
duct and regulation of other trades, cannot in 
every respect be applied to this of corn : other 
trades in general produce only the comforts and 
conveniencies of life ;— -this has for its object an 
article that is indispensably necessary for sub- 
sistence : If they -at any time decline, some in- 
dividuals may be ajffected in their fortunes, and 
the public can only suffer a temporary loss and 
inconvenience; — ^but a mistaken speculation in 
the trade of corn may produce dearth — ^the con- 
sequence of which wiU always be general distress, 
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tod sometimes popular commotions : so that irt 
Ihe management of this trade, government ought 
ever to have in view, not only the prosperity of 
the trade itself, and the interests of those con- 
cerned in it, but the subsistence of the people. 

The best market for corn in every country iar 
the home market ; and the circulation of it with- 
in every kingdom ought to be fl-ee, so that the 
surplus of one part may supply the deficiencies of 
the other, and that the price throughout the 
whole country may be brought as near as possible 
to a level. 

To facilitate the circulation of com, this king-t 
dom enjoys peculiar advantages, which arise from 
its situation as an island, from the number of its 
canals, and the excellence of its roads ; and by 
these means the papulous and mdnufacturing 
counties in some parts of the island can draw the 
necessary supplies from other parts, which are less 
populous, but more productive of corn. 

In other countiies magazines of com are form- 
ed, by their respective governments, or by the 
principal magistrates of great cities, as a resource 
in times of scarcity. This country has no such 
institution— The stores of com are here deposited 
in the barns and stacks of wealthy farmers, and in 
the magazines of merchants and dealers in com, 
who ought to be by no means restrained, but ra- 
ther encouraged in laying up stores of this nature, 
as, after a deficient crop, they are thereby enabled 
to divide the inconvenience arising from it as 
equally as possible through every part of the year; 
and by checking improvident consumption in the 
beginning of scarcity, prevent a famine, which 
might otherwise happen before the next harvest. 
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The inland trade of corn, therefore, ought tobi 
perfectly free. — This freedom can never be a^ 
Dused — To suppose that there can be a monopoly 
of so bulky ana perishable a commodity dispersed 
through ao many hands over every part of the 
country, is aq idle and vain apprehension. The 
ancient laws of this kingdom, which by a false 
policy restrained the inland trade of corn, have in 
general been repealed. The 15th Cha. IL ch. ?• 
which ' does not permit the buying corn to sell 
again^and the laying it up in granaries, except 
when the several sorts of com are below certain 
prices therein mentioned, is the only law of this 
description which will now be found in oar sta- 
tute book, and ought certainly not tp remain there 
iany longer. 

But to extend the freedom of this trade to an 
unrestrained export of com to foreign countries^ 
would, in the opinion of the committee, be pro- 
ductive of the greatest evils ; such export might, 
jin a year of general scarcity, exhaust tne stock of 
any kingdom, and deprive its inhabitants of what 
is necessary for their subsistence, by sending it for 
the supply of other nations. There is hardly a 
country in Europe, the government of which, in 
the course of last year, did not find it necessary 
to interpose either to retain its own stock wholly 
for the consumption of its inhabitants, or at least 
to prevent an unlimited exportation ; and, it is sin- 
gular to observe, what inaustr}'^ and artifice have 
bden employed by the merchants, and even by the 
ministers of many countries, to break through these 
r^traii^ts,. and to draw supplies from their neigh- 
bours. The greatest advocates for a free trade in 
com with foreign oountries, have always cited the 



practice of Hamburg, Holland, and particularly 
of the town of Amsterdam, being free markets 
for corn, as a proof that no inconvenience would 
arise to the inhabitants of a country, by allowing 
at all times perfect liberty in the import and ex- 
port of corn : The senate of Hamburg, sensible 
of the imperfection of such a system, have always 
kept a magazine well stored with every sort of it, 
to provide for the consumption of their own inha« 
bitants, in cases of emergency : and, in the last 
year, many towns of Holland thought it necessary 
to prohibit the export of corn frorti their own pre- 
cinct and jurisdiction to other towns within the 
same province ; and the free circulation of it was 
thereby prevented even in their own country ; and 
the magistrates of Amsterdam, which is the great- 
est corn market of Europe, though they kept their 
port open for the importation and exportation of 
corn, yet, being fearful that the prices would rise 
so high as to occasion distress to its inhabitants, 
collected and laid up in magazines, at the public 
expeiice, great quantities of corn, and sold it to 
the people at reduced prices. And, during the 
last autumn, if the laws of this country had not 
restrained the export of com, and your Majesty 
had not providently interposed to carry the inten* 
tion of the legislature, in this respect, into per- 
feet execution, your Majesty's people would have 
been deprived of the advantage they now enjoy, 
of purchasing this necessary article of subsistence 
at a much cheaper rate than those of any neigh- 
bouring nation; 

It appears, therefore, that the principles on which 
our corn laws are founded are in general wise; the 
two objects they have in view are, first to secure a 
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reasonable price at all times to the farmer, and in 
the next place to prevent that price being at any 
time so high as to distress the poor and the manu- 
facturer. With a view to the first of these objects, 
export is allowed, and even encouraged by a boun- 
ty, till the price of wheat arrives at 44s. per quar- 
ter ; and the import of foreign wheat into this 
country i3 restrained by a high duty, till the price 
of wheat in the home market arrives at 48s. The 
same policy is observed with respect to other ar- 
ticles pf corn. It is a true observatipn, that no 
market will be plj^ntifully sijppUed with corn, un- 
less som^ liberty is given pf oisppsing to profit of 
the surplus, for which there may be no demand ; 
without this Uberty the farmer would endeavour 
so to contrive, as to produce no more corn than 
could be sold in the home market at a reasonable 
profit, and his speculations would extend no fur- 
ther ; the consequencp would be, that he would 
frequently produce less than the home market 
would demand, and scarcity must sometimes en,- 
sue ; for it has been found by e^^perience, that a 
very sm3.ll deficiency of crop will raise the price 
in a very high degree. 

It is right, therefore, to allow the export of corn, 
whenever it is sold under a certain price ; — it is 
not necessary for the committee to offer any thing 
in justification of that policy, which commenced 
at the revolution, of encouraging by bounty this 
exportation, and which the legislature has thought 
fit to continue to the present time. Whatever 
doubts may be entertained by some, of the wis- 
dom of this measure, it cannot surely be thought 
prudent to alter it at present ; for it is a certain 
pact, that the agriculture of this country has pro- 
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^essively increased and flourished from the time 
when this bounty was first granted ; though it is 
true, that other causes have been assigned for this 
improvement. — This bounty may be considered as 
a compensation made to the farmer for the res- 
traints imposed on his trade, in order to ensure 
subsistence to the people : and it may well be 
doubted, whether the exportation which is neces- 
saiy to encourage tillage in a degree sufficient fot 
the home supply * (as before stated) w^ould take 
place if this bounty should be withheld. — In all 
years, and particularly, in those of reasonable plen^ 
ty, the price of coril is lower in the countries bor- 
dering on the Baltic, and in America, than it is in 
Great Britain. — In the north of Europe com can 
be more cheaply raised, because the value of laiid 
is less, and the price of labour is lower. — In Ame- 
rica, the value of land is greatly less, and frOiA 
the extent of their farms, they are able to resbrt 
to new lands, or to substitute fallows in the place 
of manure, and can therefore raise com without 
this additional expence ; and these circumstanceis 
more than compensate the higher price of laboujr 
in that country. — Witliout the aid therefore bf thfe 
bounty, the merchants' of the countries before 
mentioned, would be able to under-sell Our Cbrfi 
factors in foreign countries ; arid, in consequetatte 
thereof, the surplus corn of this kingdom ^ould 
never find a vent, except in times of geiiefal scdf- 
city on the Continent (as of late has been the cisfe} 
and it is probable that in coniiilan years, whfen, lA 
order to keep up the price at hdnie, sotne sale iH 
the foreign market Is mbst necessary. Very Httl6 
corn would be exported ftom GU-feat BHtaiti. ' '• 
Wlien the price <if Wheat iif^om 44s. tt) *8jr; 
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per quarter, neither the exportation of British 
whieat, nor the imnortation of foreign on low du-^ 
ties, is allowed ; from which it may be inferred, 
that it is the opinion of the legislature, that be- 
tween 44s< and 48iS. is the medium price at which 
wheat ought to be sold in the markets of this coun-^ 
try, for the encouragement of th^ fkrmer on one 
hand, and the comfortable subsiisttence of the peo- 
ple on the other. It has been remarked by atten- 
tive observers, that in manufacturing towns there 
is more regularity of conduct, and more produc- 
tive industry, when com is not ht a price unUsud- 
ly low i but the condition of the country labourer 
certainly requires, that the price of it should be 
low, that he may be enabled, by his wages to pur- 
chase what is necessary for his subsistfence — As 
soon as the price of wheat passes 48s. the legisla- 
ture have thought it their duty to littend to the 
necessities 6f the poor, and to encourage the im- 
portation of foreign wheat, by allowing it to be 
imported at very Tow duties. 

The whole of this system wisely corresponds with 
those principles by which the corn trade ought to 
be conducted. The only doubt that can be en- 
tertained upon it is, whether the ejcport doeis not 
stop before the price is sufficiently high for the en- 
couragement oi agriculture, and the interest of 
the farmer-^It is singular that the price at which 
corn is prohibited to be exported is now lower 
than it was above a century ago, and that the price, 
at which foreign com is permitted to be imported 
at reduced duties, is now also lower than it was 
above a century ago ; and during this period the 
prices of the principal sorts of corn, taken upon 
an average of a number of years, do not appear 
to have advanced in an equal degree with the 
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prices of mfiny other articles which are of general 
use, and even of som^ which are the produce of 
|he farm ; and there, ^e thpse who douht \Yhether 
this circunistance h^s not contributed to make the 
quantity of com produced, nQt equal to the con- 
aumption, as it is at present. 

The policy o^ our laws has, however, produced 
an effect highly advantageous, both to the grower 
and consumier of com, by rendering the vicissi- 
tudes of plenty and dearth less frequent than they 
were formerly, and bv making the price of com 
more steady and unitor^i.—- 1^ farmer may now 
at all times depend on a certain reasonable pric^ 
and feels that his labour in cultivating his land^ 
will not be wholly unprofitable — On the other hand, 
the poor have no reason to apprehend, as in an- 
cient times, the cala,piities of dearth and famine. 

The committee having now traced the princi** 
pies, by which, in their opinion, the corn trade 
ought to- be regulated, and to which our com laws 
appear in general to conform, they, will proceed 
to consider in what respects these laws are defec* 
tive, and what amendments oiight to be made to 
them, so as to i|fiake thefn fully correspond with 
the principles before stated. 

It appears &om the provisions of ancient sta^ 
tutes, and particularly irom the. preamble of sta- 
tute 15, Henry VI. cap, 2. that it was not lawful* 
to carry corn out of the realm without the licence 
of the ting j^-by this statute permission was first 
given to export several sorts of corn out of the 
realm, whenever the price of eajch sort was at, or 
below the prices therein mentioned. 

* In Maddpx^s history of the Exchequer, chap. 14. sect. 15, 
there is an account of several amerciaments for exporting corb, 
without license, in very early times. 
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By subsequent statutes, the export of the differ^ 
ent sorts of com was in like manner allowed, when- 
ever the price of each sort was at, or below the 
prices mentioned in each statute respectively.—- 
The fidlowiug table, N"* lY., will shew whai the 
prices were, at or below which corn . waa allowed 
to be exjKirted at different periods, accordii^ tQ 
the monies (^the times. 

it is extraordimuy, that no one of the befbre* 
mentioned statutes, nor ai^y statute Ijill the i9tb year 
of; your Majesty *s reign, cap. 43, enacts any rule 
for ascertaining the prices^ according to which &e 
export should be allowed, or the bounty be paid^ 
though some of them establish regulations fi>r as^^ 
certaining the quantity of corn so exported, and. 
the quantity on which the bounty waa to be paid. 



Note. The several sorts of corn so exported, during aQ 
this time, paid the duty of export, which varied according as 
the law stood in each period. By the act of tonnage and ppiwdr . 
age, 12. Charles IL cap. 4. the duty on Com exported waa die 
flome whatever the prtee mi^t be ; it was not, however, higb* 
as com of every sort was rated at a very low vidue in the book, 
of rates. 



Note. A bounty was given by 1st WiHiam and Mbiy, cap, 
12. and the duties were tekmoff by the 11 and 12 William, ci^^, 
20. A bounty was likewise given on several sorts of com ex- 
ported^ by the before-mentioned act of 1st William and Mary, 
which bounty has been varied by several subsequent statutes. 
The following table. No. 5, will shew all tihe variations made in 
the bounty on each sort of corn, and the prices according U> 
which it was paid. 
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48 — 32 — 

No custom, or 
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'Rie officers of the customs, bein^ left without 
any nilef prescribed b^ law, pursued a* method of 
their own : They obliged the exporter, in making 
the entry outwards, to swear, that the prices of 
the corn, :so entered for exportation, did not, on 
the last market day, exceed the prices at which 
export was to be allowed, or bounty to be paid ; 
and sometimes they obliged the exporter to pro- 
duce a certificate to the same effect on the oath 
of some supposed credible witness.-^This practice 
was probably founded on the directions given in 
the 1st W" and Mary, cap. 12. for ascertaining 
the quantity and quality of the corn so exported. 
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witfch Exportation was permitted. 
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By the befort-mentioned statute (£ 15th year 
of your Majesty's reign, it was enacted, that in 
cases of exportation i^om the ports of England^ 
the prices of corn should be ascertained, accord- 
ing to the methods directed by preceding acts of 
parliament, as well as by that act, for ascertaining 
the prices of corn of grain in ea^es of importa?- 
tion ; and the bounty was to be paid acqordmg to 
prices ascertained in the same manner .-i-It is pro- 
per to obseirve, that the jprihets^ for regelating im- 
portation were, according to the ist James Ij(. 
chap. 19. ascertained only four times in each yeaif* 
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«^By the eame act of l Sth year of your Majesty's 
reign, the prices of com in Scotland, both in cases 
Hkf expmtittion and importation, and for the pay- 
ment of the boim^, were to be ascertained by re- 
turns made fbur times a year, from the sheriro cmt 
stewards deputi^, or their deputies, on the oaths 
of two persons quaMed in the manner in t^at act 
described. 

This method of ascertaining the prices being 
found very inconvenient and detrimental to the 

4 
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expert tradie'of com, as the prices which were to 
govern the e:sportatiori and the payment of th^ 
bounty Qoiild oe altered only every three months, 
» thougn tlie real prices might, in the mean time, 
be very much increased or diminished, it was en-< 
acted m the next session^ by statute, of the 14th 
year of your Majesty's reign, cap. 64, that the 
prices 01 com exported from Great Britain should 
be regulated and governed by the average prices, 

s 4 
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at which s^h com should be respectiydy sold, in 
the public inkrkeU at or near the port or place 
from whence such corn was intended to be export- 
ed, on the last market day preceding the shipping 
thereof; and that the respective bounties on each 
sort of com should be paid according, to such 
prices. * " 

But even in this act no method was prescribed 
for ascertaining what these prices wer^, so that 
the officer^ of the customs were still obliged to 
have recourse to the method that had before been 
adopted and practised by themselves*— But this 
last-mention^^ctt as far as relates to the port of 
London, and the ports of the counties of Kent and 
Essex, was repealed by statute of 2 1st year of your 
Majesty's rpign, cap. 50, and a new mode of as^ 
certaining tJlie prices In those ports was therein 
enacted ; an omcer, created by that. act,, and call- 
ed inspector of returns ofcwn^ was directed to re* 
ceive from the several factors of the corn exchange 
an account of t|ie quantity of each sort of corn 
they had sold in the course of the preceding week, 
ana of the prices, and the names of the purchasers; 
and, from the prices at which the whole aggregate 
quantity of eadh sort of com so respectively sold 
in thenconrse of that week, he was to compute and 
form an average price of each sort of com, and 
such price was to be taken ^ the average price 
during that week, and the import and export of 
each sort of corn, and the bounty payable there- 
on, was to be thereby regulated in the port of Lon- 
don, and in the ports of Kent an^ Esscix^^ 

In this 3tate, which wiiS certainly very imper- 
fect with respect to all the ports of weat Britain, 
except those' of London, Kent, ^rid :BsSex, the 
law for ascertitining the prices of doVii; as far as 
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related to exportation and the payment of tlie 
bounty, continued till the passing of the act of 
l^st year. 

As it appears by some ancient statutes not to 
have been lawful to carry corn out of the reahn 
without the licence of. the kiug, it may be collect- 
ed from others that it was genertilly lawful to im- 
port foreigil cotn intpthis kingdom; and from' 
both- these circumstances it may justly be infer-. 
red, that the legislature in ancient times was more 
soMbitous to provide for the plentiful subsistence 
of the people, Uian to encourage tillage within the 
realm. 

By statute Sd Edward IV. c. 7* several sorts of 
foreign corn were for the first time prohibited Jto 
be imporjtQcl, . till the price of each exceeded thp 
respective prices mentioned in the said statute. 

This statute continued in force till 21st James I. 
when it was* repealed, and the importation of fo- 
reign corn was agaiii generally permitted ; but 
com so imported was always subject to a duty, 
which varied according to tne law in each period. 

By 12th ehas. II. c. 4. the importation of fo- 
reign corti [first began to be regulated in the man- 
ner that subsists at present, that is, by imposing 
high duties when the price of each sort of corn 
did not exceed eertain prices, and low duties 
when it e'iCcfeeded the saia prices. 

The following Table, No. 6. will show the 
"prices at which com was at any time prohibited to 
be imported, and at what prices the high and low 
duties on importation respectively took place, and 
what was the amount bi those high and low du- 
ties upon each sort. of corn at each period re- 
spectively. . 
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No, 6. PRICES at or under 
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Till the first year of James II. no rule had been 
enacted tor ascertaining the prices, according to 
which the high or low duties on corn imported 
were to take place ; but as it was then found by 
experience, that great quantities of com had been 
imported, without paying the proper duties, it was 
enacted by statute 1 James II. chap, 19, That 
the justices, at their Michaelmas ai^ Easter ses- 
.sion, by the oaths of two or more persons, not 
being dealers, and by such other ways and meana 
as to them should seem fit, should examine and 
determine the common market prices of middling 
English corn, as the same was commonly bought 
and sold in the counties where any foreign com 
might be imported, and certify- the same to the 
chief oflScer of the customs at t}ie port where the 
importation might be, and the dutj on foreign torn 
imported was to be paid accordu^g to such, certi- 
ficate ; and the same method of ascertaining: the 
prices was to be pursued by th^ lord mayor and 
aldermen, in the city of London, in the month* 
of October and ApriL^ and by statute of sixth 
year of your Majesty's reign, chap. 17. they were 
to ascertain the prices in like manner in the months 
of January and July. 

The justices in some counties having neglected 
to send their certificates at the Michaelmas ses« 
sion of 1728, gave oeeasion to passing statute 2 
Geo. II. chap. 18, by which, in order to remedy 
the past neglect, the justices of those counties 
were authorised to settle and determine the prices 
at the next quarter session. And it was fui:ther 
directed, that, in all future cases 6f like neglect, 
the collector should be empowered fo receiv6 the 
duties on corn imported according to the lowest 
prices mentioned in stat, 22 Car. U. cha^. 13, 
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But the mode of ascertaining the prices under 
ststfute 1 James IL chap« 19. having been found, 
upon further experience, to be ineffectual, a new 
method was established ; and it was enacted by 
Stat. 5 Geo, IL chap. 12, that the justices in every 
county, where corn is imported, should, at evexy 
quarter session give in charge tp the grand jury to 
make enquiry and presentment upon their oaths 
of the common market prices of middling English 
corn, of the respective sorts mentioned in statute 
22 Charles II.* chap. IS j this presentment was to 
be certified by the justices to' the chief officer of 
the ports where corn is imported, and the duties 
on foreign com imported were to be paid accord- 
ing to the nrices mentioned in such certificate. 

The metliod, however, of ascertaining, in the 
port of London, the prices of corn, as directed by 
the statute 1 James II. was not repealed by this 
act. By this statute all foreign corn once import- 
ed was forbid to be exported from any of the ports 
of England, or even carried coastwise from one 
port of England to another ; but this restraint was 
not extended to the ports of Scotland. 

The statute of the 13th year of your Majesty's 
reign, chap. 43, made no alteration in the method 
of ascertaining the prices for the purposes of im- 
portation in the ports of England, but lefl it as 
directed by former acts. But with respect to Scot- 
land, it directed that the pricey should be ascer- 
tained by the sheriffs and stewards depute, or their 
deputies, in the manner already mentioned. 

jBy statute of 21st year of your Majesty's reign, 
chap. 50, a new method of ascertaining the prices 
in the port of London, and in the ports of Kent 
and Essex, for regulating the importation of corn, 
was enacted. It was the same as that which has 
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already been described for regtdatiog the exporta- 
tion, and payment of the bounty. 

In this state the law for ascertaining the prices 
of corn, for the purpose of regulating the impor* 
tation thereof, continued till the passing of the 
act of last year. It was certainly much more per- 
fect, ths^n the mode for ascertaining the prices, 
that were to regulate the exportation and payment 
of the bounty ; and the legislature appears never 
till last session to have directed its attention^ the 
prevention of frauds in the exportation of British 
corn, or in the payment of bounty, in the same de* 
gree as to the prevention of frauds in the importa- 
tion of foreign corn. 

There exists, however, in the laws of this coun- 
try another method for ascertaining the prices of 
the several sorts of com in this kingdom, though 
enacted for another purpose* By statute of the 
10th year of your Majesty's reign, chap. 59, en- 
titled, *' An act for registering the prices at 
" which corn is sold in the several counties of 
" Great Britain, and the quantities exported and 
" imported,** the justices, at the quarter-ses- 
sion for each county, ridinff, division, or stewart- 
ry, held after the 29th c? September in every 
year, are directed to order returiis to be made 
weekly of the prices of wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
and beans, and of bi^ in Scotland ^(pease are omit- 
ted), from such and so many market towns as 
they shall think fit, not being less than two, nor 
more than six, in each county, and to appoint a 
proper person, being an inhabitant, for the pur- 
pose of making such returns to an officer created by 
this act^ who was to be appointed by the commis- 
sioners of the treasury, and was to receive and 
publish them in manner hereafter mentioned. 
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The weal-weighers a£ the cHy of London »re dir 
rected to make the like returns of corn sold in 
the said city. In case the justices neglected to 
appoint the persons before mentioned, th? lords 
of treasury were authorised to appoint them; and 
the persons ^o appointed were tp be paid a sum 
not exceeding two shillings for each return, upon 
a certificate from the receiver, that such return 
had been properly made. And an abstract of all 
these returns is directed to be published by such 
receiver once a week in the London Gazette^ and 
to be transmitted four times in every year to the 
clerk of the peace of each county, and to the lord 
ms^or and aldermen of the city of London. 

The committer have examined the receiver oi^ 
com returns, appointed under the act, and th^y 
find that the provisions of this act have been com^ 
pletely executed in every part of England : — ^that 
the justices, at their sessions, have regularly ap- 
pointed the persons who make the returns ; and 
that the lords of the treasmy have been never un- 
der the necessity of exercising the authority vest- 
ed in them, in case of the nejpect of the justices : 
that the returns are generally made from three to 
six markets of each county : that the persons 
making the returns are satisfied with the allow* 
ance ot two shillings for each return ; and the re- 
ceiver is of opinion that these returns in genera} 
are as carefully made as the prescribed manner 
of making them will admit. The receiver also 
informed the committee, that from Scotland the 
returns, immediately after passing the act, were 
made pretty generally } but that the magistrates 
have by degrees ceased to execute the law, so 
that he has received of late no return from that 
part of the united kingdom, except from Invera- 
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ray ; and the reason, as he believes, is, that ttie 
Magistrates consider the execution of this act as 
an unnecessary expence. 

The committee have thought fit to state the se- 
veral regulations of this act, and the nfanner in 
which they have been executed, in order to show 
that there exists a method of collecting the prices 
of the several sorts of corn in the marKets of this 
kingdom, which in England continues to be com- 
pletely executed, and which was executed in 
Scotland for some time after passing the act, 
though this act was made for a diiferent purpose 
than that of regulating the importation or ex- 
portation of corn, or the payment of the bounties. 
.—And it was to the averages, formed according 
to the directions of this act, that your Majesty 
found it necessary to resort, when the act of last 
year failed in its execution, and when you was 
graciously pleased to make regulations for the im- 
portation and exportation of the different sorts of 
corn by your late orders in council. 

The committee will have occasion also to refer 
to the regulations of this act, in the advice which 
they shall think it their duty to offer to your Ma- 
lesty at the conclusion of this representation. 

The committee will proceed next to state the 
regulations of the act of the last year ; and they 
will then consider what additions and .aniendments 
should bie made to this act, and to the corn laws 
in general. * . 

This act was made from a conviction that the 
provisions of former laws for ascertaining the 
prices of corn were very imperfect, and that gredt 
frauds had been committed under them. There 
can be no doubt of the existence of these frauds, 
as has been shown more folly in a former^epr^ 



sentation on this subject, which the committee 
pi^esented to your Majesty. — The principal pro*- 
visions in which this act differs from former laws 
are, that it divides England into districts, and the 
average prices taken in each district, in. the man*» 
ner therein directed, are to regulate and govern 
the importation and exportation of the several, 
sorts of com, and the payment of the bounty 
thereon, in every such district. The city of Lon- 
don, and the counties of Kent, Essex, and Sussex, 
form one district, and the rest of England is divi-^ 
ded into eleven other districts, each consisting at 
least of two counties, except that the county of 
Norfolk is made a district of itself. 

In the district which includes London, and the 
counties of Kent, Essex, and Sussex, the average 
prices are to be taken from the market of Loif- 
don, according to a new and improved method. • 
Instead of requiring the oath of only two com* 
factors, chosen by lot, to the truth of their re- 
turns, all the com-factors within the city of Lon- 
don, and the suburbs thereof, are to swear that 
they will make true returns j and any person 
exercising the business of a corn-factor, without 
having taken this oath, and obtained a certificate 
thereof from the lord mayor, is to forfeit L. 50. 
A weekly average is to be made up of these re- 
turns in the manner directed by the former act,: 
and the certificate of such weekly average sent ta 
the collector was not to regulate the exportation 
of the several sorts of corn, and the bounty payable 
thereon, for the week to which these returns refer, 
as directed by the said act, but it is to regulate 
the same from the time that such certificate is re- 
spectively received by the collector of each port, 
to the time that a certificate of* a new average: 

T 
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ihdll be received 1^ hiio ; aAd for the piir;>O0e of 
regulating the importatioa of foreign oom, 9ii 
average is to be made up, not <^ the retiumt of 
ihirteeo weeks, as directed by the former Iaw, but 
of the six weeks preceding every ^uarter-seswm^ 
except ia the case of oats, the lioportation of 
which isr still to be regulated by an Average mi^, 
from the returns c^ thirte^a weeks ; and a certift* 
cate of such averages, seat to the coUeetor of 
each of the ports, is to govern asid regulate the 
importation urom the receipt thereof to the timo 
that he receives anotha: cevtificate* 

In die other eleven distripts the justices, at thff 
Michaelmas quarter-session, are to oosniuate cer- 
tain principal market*towns, not being viore than 
twelve nor less than e^ht in each district, from 
which returns of the prices of corn are to be seat* 
—There are some exceptions made in the act 
with respect to the number of market^towns in 
particular districts, from a consideration of local 
circumstances. — ^The justices are to appoint, al^o^ 
from among the chief constables, or such oi^ber 
persons as to them shall seem proper (not being 
dealers in corn, SlcX one or more persons re*< 
siding ia or near such market-town^, to collect 
weekly an account of the quantities and. prices of 
the corn sold therein, from tho^e who buy the 
same ;— ^ese persons are to be caJAed imspcdors 
4)fthe prices of com returns j and they are directed 
to return in every week, to the receiver of com 
returns in London, the weekly prices and quanti^^ 
ties of com bought in each market town* — ^Each 
inspector is to take an oath . to make true returns, 
to the receiver of corn returns, according to the 
accounts, delivered to him by the sev^al buyers,, 
and to use his. best 6adea9H:ours to. pis)cura truei 
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•ttcoomits.^— The receiver of com returos is 
^red to make up a wie^y aven^> and also* an 
Average of the six weeks prececung erevy quar- 
-ter-session, of the retucns received hj him from 
-each dk^rict, according to the manner prafC- 
tised in the dty of London, as before demrib- 
ed.««*He is to txansmit a certificate of each week- 
ly average, and abo a certificate of each quar- 
terly average, collected from 1^ returns of eadi 
district, to the ports of such district x;espectively9 
^nd such weekly certificate is to regulate and go- 
vern the exportation of com, and the bounty 
payable theteon ; and isuch quarterly certificate is 
to regulate and gorem tte rmportstion of foreign 
com^ ftotn the receipt of the same by each col- 
lector to the time that he shall receive a new cer- 
tificate. 

- T^is act contains maav good regulations &r 
ascertaining the prtc^ ot com, so as to prevent 
many of the frauds committed in the importation 
and exportation of it, and in obtaining the boun« 
ties* — ^But the several clauses of the act were veiy 
imperfectly drawn, so that, at the time that the 
committee laid before your Majesty their first re- 
presentation, this act had failed in its execution 
•m every district, except in that, which is com- 
posed of the port of London, and the ports of the 
counties of Kent, Essex, and Sussex ; — since that 
■time five districts have made returns conformable 
'to the act, but in the six others the act has not 
been carried hitherto into executicffi. 

Your Majesty's attcHu^ and solicitor-^genera}, 
in their letter of the 18th December last, ^nn^aoed 
to the. former representation of this committee to 
your Majesty, gave it as their i^inion, ^' Thai m 
*^ those districts where market-towns have not 
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^< been selected and nominated, or inspectors ap» 
*^ pointed by the justices at the last Michaelmas 
quarter-session, they cannot now be appointed, 
as no attth(»ity is given by the act for that pur- 
pose." And as the magistrates in several dis- 
tricts have omitted to exercise the powers given 
to them in these respects, the act, as applicable to 
the whole kingdom, ceases to be operative, and 
must therefore, as a general regulation, be consi- 
. dered as existing no longer. All the powers given 
by former laws to this end are by this act repeal- 
ed ; so that it is become absolutely necessary to 
pass a new law. And with this view it may be 
proper to consider, what parts of the act of last 
year, or of the acts that Were thereby repealed, 
it may be fit to revive ; what parts of existing 
laws it may be fit to continue ; and what new 

J provisions it may be right to propose to the legis- 
ature for their judgment and decision* 

The committee, tlierefore, humbly offer the fol- 
lowing advice : 

IhU That England continue to be divided into 
districts, according to the plan of the act of 
last session ; and that Scotland be divided 
into districts in like manner. 

The committee think, that according to the 
true principles of the corn trade, as before stated, 
one general average ought to be formed, and 
taken from the prices of the markets pf the whole 
kingdom, to regulate and govern importation and 
exportation, and the payment of the bounty, in aU 
the port^ thereof. 
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. Such a rejgulation would tend to equalize the* 
prices over all the country, to secure to.thos« parts 
which may be in distress, a supply from the redun- 
" dancy of more plentiful districts, and to preserve 
in the kingdpm a stocky at ail times, sufficient for. 
the subsistence of its inhabitants.— It would also 
remove the principal objection urged against the 
payment of ithe bounty^ as the bounty would not 
in that case operate, as it does now, to force com 
out of parts of the kingdom for the supply of fo^ 
reign, nations, when other parts of the, kingdom 
axe in wajit of it ; for as long as^ so large a bou^ 
ty can be obtained by exporting com to foreign 
countries, it can harclly be supposed, that com will 
be carried coastwise (in which case no bounty is 
paid) for the rehef of any other district at. a con- 
siderable distance.-- 'But as it is probaUe that the 
landholders, at least in some counties, will not ap- 
prove of this plan, and as they now appear to be 
satisfied with having the kingdom divided into dis- 
tricts, and making the average price of each dis- 
trict the rule for governing importation and ex- 
portation in all the ports of such district,, so much 
attention is due to their • opinion and wishes, that 
it would not be advisable to make any alterations 
therein, contrary to their inclination. 

This plan of districts is certainly ^eatly prefer- 
able, and much less liable to frapd, than that of 
making the price of each port the rule to goyeru 
importation and exportation at such port. — The 
committee dp not think fit to offer any opinion on 
the manner, in which the districts were formed in 
the act qf last year, as this arrangement has so 
.lately met with the approbation of parliament. 

But, in order to make the system complete, it 
is necessary, that Scotland should be divided in: 

T 3 



Vke m annep into districts^ and that importation 
and e^ortatkm there, should no lon^r be regti* 
lated according ta the defective and discordant 
system of former laws, and ihat in a business of 
common concern^ every part of the united king- 
dom shotrld be mode subject to the same reguhU 
tions.— It wa^ shewn by the committee, in their 
first representation to your Majesty, that just bew 
ftre the late orders in council were issued, wheat 
was exported Irom Scotland to foreign parts upoo^ 
bountf , while the price of that artick wa9 so high 
m England, as to open the ports there for the 
importation of foreign wheat upon the low dutieft^ 

fld. That whenever the export of any sort d 
corn isr stopped in amy one district, because 
the price thSereof i» above the expcMt price, 
eom of the same sort should not be alWed 
to be carried from thence, coastwise, to any 
other district, the ports of which are open for 
the exportation thereof. 

TMiJ regulation wiff tendgreatty to prevent fraiid ; 
and as the price of any sort of corn in a district j 
the ports of which are open for exportation, must 
be lower than in a district, the ports of which are 
shut, it is evident that it cannot be carried for 
consumption to a distriet, the ports of which sare 
i^en for exportation. 

5d. TTiat the act of lOth Geo. III. chap. 39, for 
registering the prices of ^wn, so far as relates 
to the appointment of inspectors, be repealed, 
and that the registry pf.com, published week*, 
fy in the Gazette, be formed updii the aver- 
^es taken, according to the prices returned 
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by tb^ iftspectdrs^ appcnated under the act of 
lisi^t year. ) 

Though these averages w»e dii^cted l^ the two 
several acts before mentioned, to be taken for dif- 
ferent purposes, there can be no liaison why they 
should not be taken in the same way, and by the 
same persons.~The prices of the several sorts of 
€oru» as ^ken in theee two ways, will frequently 
be dif^ent^ as is shewn in paper No. 4, in the Ap- 
pendix^i^The prices, as taken in one way, are pub- 
tisbed in th6 Gazette, to enable the merchant to 
^peiculate ; but when he brings his com to port, 
in order to import br expbrt it, he will ofteii find 
that 'the prices, as taken in the other way, are not 
the same as those, on which he peculated, and 
he is thereby deceived*— The manner of foithing 
these averages in the act of last year, is certainly 
the most accurate, as is clearly shewn in paper. 
No. 4, before mentioned. 

If the two modes of collecting the prices should 
be allowed at the liame time to subsist, the coun- 
ties wiU be put to the eicpMoeof two classes of in- 
spectors ; and one objection D»ade to the act of last 
year is, the expence incurred by the payment of 
the inspectors.-— The saving arising from the abo^ 
litioti of ^ne class of inspectors wiU nearly defb^ 
balf the charge incurred by the new system* 

4tih. That a duty of one half-penny per last, be 
paid on all British cm'n imported coastwise* 
and one penny per last on all com imported 
ttom foreign ciMintries, into aU the ports of^ 
Oteat Britain, as is tiow paid in the port of 
London; and, that the money arising from 
these duties, be made a fund for the ps^ment 
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of the inspectors, and d^rajing the other ex- 
pences incurred by this act ; . and that the 
com returns sent by the post be not subject 
to the payment of postage. 

The object of this proposition requires no ex« 
planation. . 

5th. That the inspectors be paid not by salariesy 
as directed by the act of last year, but by a 
certain allowance for each return^ certified tb 
have been proparly made, by the receiver of 
com returns, according to the act of the lOth 
year, of your Majesty's reign, chap. S9. 

It is obvious that the object of this regulation 
is, to secure the execution of the act. 

6th. That in case the returns from any distcic^ 
shall not be completely made, according to 
the directions of the act, the. importation and 
exportation of every sort of corn in that dis- 
trict, sliall be governed by the average price 
of the rest of tne kingdom. 

- It' is obvious also, that this regulation tends to 
^cure the execution of the act, and to .prevent in 
every such district, any improper impo/rtation or 

exportation.' 

r ^ • 

, 7th. Tliat.a power be lodged in your Majesty, 
with the advice of your privy cojmcil, 4nring 
the prorogation of parliament, to prohibit ge- 
. nersdly the exportation from this kingdom of 
any sort of corn, .and in like manner to per- 
mit, generally,, the; iinportatipij, on the low 
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. • duties, of any sort of foreign corn, whenever 
. the ayerage price thereof, taken from the re- 
turns, of the whole kingdom^ is higher than the 
price at or above which foreign com is allow- 
ed by law to be imported, '^ your Majesty in 
your wisdom, for tiiC Dubhc benefit, shall so 
think fit*. 

, A discretionary power of this sort, appears to 
liave been vested in the crown, by a great num- 
ber of acta of parliament t, from Kichaf d 11. to 
thepresent.tim^; the acts by which this power 
,was granted are cited in the margin. — It has been 
found, by repeated experience, th^.t the vesting 
such a power . in the crown is necessafy for the 
welfare of the people. — Government possesses, at 
all times, the best means of discerning the. gene- 
ral exigencies of the kingdom, and the state of 
.crops and markejts in foreignr countries, i^id there 
can be no just reason to suspect, that it will at any 
time be influenced by any had motive to exercise 
this power iinproperly. .^ 

8th. That 4lxe collector of the customs at every 

port in Great Britain, do transmit, weekly, to 

the receiver of corn returns, an account of the 

, . quantity of the several sorts of corn shipped 

\ in such port, to be carried coastwise, with the 

r 

t * Nate io the present Edition. — Parliament did not adopt this 
i7th resolution^ but temporaiy laws have frequently passed since 
the year 1790, vesting in his Majesty a discretionary power of 
this sort, for a limited time. 

* t Stat. 17 Rich. 11, c. 7- 15 Hen. VI. c. 2. 1 & 2 Phil.& Ma.- 
c 5. IS Eliz. c. 13. S5 Eliz. c. 7. 8 Ann. c. 2. 14 Geo. II. c, 
3. 15 Geo. Ih c, 35. 30 Geo, II. c, 1. 
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name of the ship or vessel, the tunm of the 
mastery and the port or place in Oreat Bri- 
tain, to which the com was intended to be 
carried ; and also an account of the qnanti- 
ties of the several sorts of corn, brought coast- 
wise, into each respective port, with the name 
of the ship or vessel, the name of the master^ 
and the name of the port or place from whence 
it is brought ; and that the said receiver do^ 
at the end of every three tti6Yiths, transmit t6 
• the commissioners of his Majesty's customs 
in England and Scotland, an account, to be 
formed and made up in such manner as the 
said commissioners snail approve, of the quan- 
tity of the several sorts of com shipped to be 
carried coastwise from each port, or brought 
coastwise into each port respectively. 

There can be no doubt, that in the course of th6 
last six months, considerable quantities of corA 
have been exported to foreign countries, whicfc 
were shipped, under the pretence of carrying thfe 
same coastwise. ' 

The commissioners of your Majesty's customs 
have the merit of using every endeavotkftb pre- 
vent this evil, and there are already many wise 
provisions iti the laws of this country to make the 
commission of this fraud as difficult as possible. 
A bond is given for landing the com so shipped, 
to be carried coastwise, at some Specified port, or 
at some other port or place in Great Britain, ah^l 
no where else — ^there can be no doubt that the re- 
gulation now proposed, will be an additional check 
to this practice, for by bringing into one view» an 
account of the whole of the corn so carried coast- 
wise, and by comparing Ihe quantity shipped, With 
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tile quantity, landed, every fraudulent attempt may 
be detected* 

9th. TbAt thie warehouses in which foreign com 

imported' is , to be lodged^ under the jmnt lock 

of the king and the proprietor, according . to 

: • , the statute of the 1 9th of your Majesty's retgn^ 

diap. 49. be provided at the public expende; 

. and that the officers of the customs, whose 

:. \ duty it id to attend those warehouses, be paid 

; r .by the public, as is* now practised with res* 

pect to the warehousing of tobacco. 

There is no regulation in our system of the com 
laws, that is more beneficial, ' and more deserves 
therefore to be extended and improved, than those 
provisions which permit the warehousing of foreign 
corn — ^this regulation tends to secure to us a Very 
important bianch of commerce-— it enables <>ur 
xnerchanta, wha receive com from the Amerieanfl^ 
iA payment of their dfbts, to lodge it here» eiiibw 
for the himte ox foreign market, as occasion may 
require— it is 2^so * the Ojojy method of forming 
magazines of a public nature in this country^ ai- 
^ainst times of scarcity and distress, without pce^ 
^udic^ to the Briti^ farmer and grow^ of corn-^ 
if the legislature have thought it prudent to pay 






* Na^ ta th^ fremit EdiHon^^ThA ofajtci of this i^giilmimi 
vasin » gveat measiirfi defeated bj clavse 19} in th^ act pawdL 
on this dccasioD, which requires, that com warehoused, when 
the high duty subsists, if taken out for home consumption, even 
fHien the price at the place wh^re it is intended \A b& donsum- 
^d'ts so risen, that it may be inqporied there on the low^ty^ 
ahall paft in addition to such low duty, a further daty^ mmok ia 
the ease of wheat is 28. 6d. per quarter : and it can bardlj be 
expected that com should be imported, to be warehoused, oa 
such terms* 



fyr the warehouses in which tobacco is deposited,' 
and the charges of the officers who are appointed 
to attend these warehouses, it is reasonable that 
the public revenue should defray the like expence 
in support of a trade, which may, in time, prove 
mor^ valuable than that of tobacco, and may be- 
CQine necessary, in certain contingencies, for the 
ttib»8tence of your Majesty's subjects; andirom 
whai has been ah'eady experienced in the case of 
tobacco, the committee have reafon to believe that 
this expence will be no considerable burthen to 
the revenue. 

' lOthl That foreign com imported, and not 
warehoused, be not allowed again to be ex- 
ported* . . 



). 



When the high duties on importation subsist, fo- 
reign com is never imported, except to be wve- 
housed ; when the Idw duties commence, in con- 
'86^enC€i of scarcity^ of com in this country, fo- 
reign com has frequentlv been imported ; and in 
consequence of the tig^it which the proprietors 
•kav? heretofore had of re-exporting it, irauds have 
^e|n committed in exporting British corn, which 
-by law is not then e:fportable. — The legislature, 
^o^tvlnced that frauds of this nature were commit- 
ted, did, by the 5th Geo. II. chap. 12, prohibit the 
icariryiog fori^gn eorn^ once imported^ to the open 
sea, in order to be landed in any other port of 
;Enfrland. * ' 

If t^he public pay the expence of warehouses, as 
above proposed, the merchant can have little te»r 
:son to complain that he isobligedto lodge his com 
in a warehouse provided by the crown, urtder the 
care of the pubtiC officer. 
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• 1 1th. That corn so warehoused, be permitted 

to be taJcen out, to be ground by the impor- 
ter or proprietor, on cbndition that he give 
bond, not subject to any stamp duty, in double 
the value of the said corn, that he will 'ex- 
port from the port where it was warehoused, 
within two calendar months from the time of 
taking out the said corn, a quantity of flour 
equal to the corn so taken out, reckoning the 
cuantity of jivheat meal, or other ground corn, 
for every bushel of such corn unground, ac- 
cording to the proportion, as it is now settled 
by law } or that he will pay the duty charge- 
able on the said corn at the time that it was 

• taken but of the warehouse. And that no 
importer or proprietor shall be entitled to the 
receipt of any bounty on any corn or flour ex- 

^ ported by him, until afler he has settled his 
account of the corn so taken out of the ware- 
house, and discharged his bond. 

l" his regulation will encourage in this country 
the manufacturing of foreign corn into flour — It 
will also facilitate the trade, as many foreign coun- 
tries may, at timles, be desirous of obtaining Trom 
this market flour instead of corn. In consequence 
of the restrictions which accompany this permit 
sion, no considerable fraud can easily be commit- 
ted. By statutes the 15 and 16 Geo. IL prohibit- 
ed East India goods, being warehoused, are now 
allowed to be taken out to be dyed or glazed, on 
giving bond to bring them back, in a limited time, 
to be exported. 

There is another proposition of more import- 
ance, which the committee submit with greater 
diffidence than any of the preceding ; and which 
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they only venture to isuggest, in order that it may 
be taken into consideration. 

12th. That wheat be permitted to be exported, 
but without bounty, when the price thereof 
is between 44s. and 46s. * and oth^ com 
when the prices thereof shall be in like pro- 
portion ; and that wheat be allowed to be 
imported into this kingdom, from your Ma- 
jesty's kingdom of Ireland only, on the low 
duties, when the price thereof is at or above 
46s. and other sorts of com when the prices 
shall be in like proportion. 

The two regulations contained in this pro- 
position, to take place whenever the parlia- 
ment of Ireland shall make a regulation with 
respect to British com, similar to the last ii^ 
favour of Irish corn. 

The committee are inclined to think, that these 
regulations are both beneficial in themselves j but 



 Nc$e to the pre$ent £c{tWbs.— »A-wiO be seen by the pre- 
ceding table. No. 4, that British wheat wtw not permitted to be 
exported by the laws tlien in force, till the price of it had fallen 
to ^^s. per quarter. And by table No. 5, it will be seen, that 
British wheats when so permitted to be exported, at the price 
beforementioned, was entitled to the bounty. The legislature 
lulopted this 12th proposition, and by the law founded on it, 
British wheat was permitted to be exported, when the price of 
it was below 4?6s. per quarter, though it continued to be not en- 
titled to the bounty, till it was below i^s. per quarter. The ex- 
portation of all other articles of British grain was regulated in^ 
the new act upon the same principle. See statute 31. Geo* III* 
diap. ^a table ( B.) This regulation, by encouraging exportai- 
tioB, was thought to be in favour of agriculture. 



1 
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'ibey have canpled theip tq^^ttiet^ as th^ think 
that the one is calculated to counteract any evil 
-which may be supposed to arise from the other. 
The great com counties of Great Britain are, in 
^general, on the east side of the island, and^ere 
corn is, in general, cheapest. The capital is for- 
tonately situated in the midst of them ; but many 
<^ the great manufacturing counties and towna are 
on the opposite side of the island, and there com 
fe generally dearest. The first of these regulations 
will be beneficial to the corn counties on the east 
aide of the island ; the last of these regulations 
iwill be beneficial to the pc^ulous and manufactur- 
ing counties and towns on the west side of the 
island, which are more conveniently situated for 
importation from Ireland ; and both regulations^ 
taken together^ will contribute to bring the price 
>^ com in the d^rent parts of the kingdom more 
to a level. 

It is not probable that any greater quantity oF 
corn wiU be exported without bounty, unless when 
corB i» much drearer in foreign countriea than here^ 
a contingency , which may sometimes, but does not 
often happen ; and there is little reason to appre- 
hend that the importation of Irish corn into the 
western counties of this kingdom will discourage 
the agriculture of them, as much less corn is grown 
there than is consumed by the inhabitants, and the 
jprice of it is congequently high. 

It was the Gqpinion of the commissioners of the 
customs, in a report presented to the lords of the 
treasury in 1 774, that the export of com shoutd 
be. allowed to continue, when the price of com is 
something higher than that, at which the bounty 
ceases to be paid \ and some of the best judgea 
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on this subject have expressed the same senti- 
ment *. 

There are several other propositions for the »- 
inendment of the com laws of less importance than 
those before stated, with which the committee do 



* Note to the present Edition. — ^In addition to these twelve 
propositions, the legislatare thought fit, in the bill then bnmgbt 
in, to raise what is called the importing price, that ia the pobe 
<ii wheat and other sorts of grain, taken according to the price 
of gr^, of the same sort, the produce of this knigdom, at or 
above which, foreign grain of those several sorts should be res • 
pectively permitted, from thenceforth, to be imported into this 
kingdom. The object of this last proposition was, by securing 
io the British firmer, a sufficient profit in the sale of fai» wheal 
and other grain, to encourage agriculture, and to promote in** 
closures, and thereby to bring into tillage a great quantity of 
the waste lands of the kingdom : It was also hoped, that by .hia 
encouragement the produce of wheat in the kingdom m^ht be 
made equal, or more nearly so, thair it had been of late» to the 
consumption of its inhabitants. How far this alteration in the 
•system of our com laws has answered the ends of promoting in- 
closures, and of making the produce of wheat in this kingdom 
equal to the consumption of its inhabitants, the reader will see 
by two accounts, inserted in the Appendix of the fffesent edi«- 
tion. (No. 5 and 6.) 

By the kws then in force, foreign wheat had hitherto been 
permitted to be imported, at the low duty of 6d. per quarter, 
when British wheat was at or above 48s. per quarter. — By the 
new law, foreign wheat was not permitted to be imported at the 
low duty of 6d. per quarter, till British wheat was at or above 
54s. per quarter, so that the import price at this very low du^ 
was raised 6s. per quarter.r->-It was thought^ however, right* 
upon the same principles, which had been adopted in the 12th 
proposition, with respect to exportation of wheat, to make the 
importation of foreign wheat take place by degrees ; and it waa 
therelbre enacted, that when British wheat was at or above 50ib. 
but under 54s. per quarter, foreign wheat should be permitted 
to be imported, on paying a duty of 2s. 6d. per quarter. The 
importation of all other articles of grain, and of oatmeal, wds re- 
gulated in the new act, upen the same principle. See statute 
Geo, III. chap. SO. Table £. 
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not think it necessary to trouble your Majesty j 
but if it should be thought fit that any of your ser- 
vants should propose a bill to pai*lian)ent for im- 
proving these laws, the committee will be ready 
to suggest them* 

As the corn laws ought, of sdl others, to be ge** 
nerally known and understood, the committee 
think, that the subsisting regulations, and such as^ 
may now be adopted, should be brought into as 
narrow a compass as possible, and that the act of 
the 13th of your Majesty's reign, chap, 43, and 
the act now to be proposed, should comprehend 
all the regulations that are allowed to subsist ; or 
|)erhaps, that even these two acts should be con-« 
solidated. 

The committee are decidedly of opinion, that 
onQ permanent system should now be established, 
so that the grower of corn may know how to di- 
rect his industry and his speculations, and be sure 
that no temporary measure will intervene, to de- 
prive him of the fruit of them : — 'rbe com trade 
is in itself subject, from the vicissitudes of season»^ 
and other circumstances, to greater fluctuation 
than any other ; it ought not to be exposed to the 
additional uncertainty arising from frequent alte- 
ration of laws, and changes of system* 

In forming these regulations, the lords of the 
committee have endeavoured equally tor provide 
for the prosperity of the grower of corn, and the 
necessities of the consumer. The interests of the 
grower and consumer are supposed by some to 
be at variance '*-~To reconcile them as much as 
possible, is the end which every wise government 
should endeavour to attain. The interest of the 
consumer is entitled to the first consideration, so 
far as to preserve him, in every possible contin* 

U 
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g^ncy, from scarcity and distress. And as dis- 
tress for want of this necessary article of subsist- 
ence cannot long exist in any country without ex- 
posing it to those commotions which frequently 
happen in times of dearth, it is not likely that the 
grower of corn would enjoy in safety the fruits of 
his industry, unless due attention is paid to this 
first and capital object ; but this point being once 
s^ciured, the interests of the grower should, in the 
next place, occupy the particular attention of the 
legislature. The production of com is the first 
. and most important occupation of the subjects of 
every country, and on its success rests the main 
support and prosperity of every other trade. For 
the sake of the consumer, therefore, the most libe- 
ral encouragement and protection should be giv^en 
to those employed in it ; for without offering pro- 
er incitements to their industry, plenty can never 
e procured : For these reasons it will be found 
perhaps, on due consideration^ that the interests 
of the grower and consumer, well understood, are 
less at variance, than at first they may appear. In 
the advice, which the committee have thought it 
their duty to offer to your Majesty, they have aim- 
ed at discovering the point of union, at which these 
interests meet ; and they humbly refer to the 
judgment of your Majesty, how far they have ac- 
complished the object they had in view. 
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COKtAINING 

Hoi 1. An Account of the Quantities of Corn and Grain ex4 
ported from, and imported into, England and Scot*' 
land, for 18 Years; &€.- 

Ko. 2. An Account of the Quantity of Com exported for Id 
Years, from 174^ to 1765^ inclusiTe; &c^ 

No. S. An Account of the Quantity of eaeb Sort of' Cfl>ni im- 
ported into England, from 1746 to 1765, inclusive; 
&c. 

No. 4. How Returns of Corn ar^ made from the Markets of 
Leicester and Manchester^ 

No. 5. An Account of the several sorts of Grain exported and 
imported from and to Great Britain, for eight YeaiS; 
&c. 

No. 6. An Account of the Number of Bills for Indosure that 
passed the Legislature in each Year, from 1780 t0 
1799, inclusive; &c. 
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Appen 

An Account of the Quantities of Corn and Grain exported from, and inaported a 

with the Bounties and Drawbacks paid, and the Duties receiTed, thereon; 



WHEAT and FLOUR. 



Exported. llraportedJ 



Quarten. ^ 

10,089 *9 
Wheat, 47^, 2./. 
6,9.')9 
Truto/thiTear -I Wheat, 50/. 8J. 

1773 - - 7,687 
Pw#»/ Me r^r- Wheat, - 51/. 

1774 - - 15.928 
Pritt o/tkt Tmt .[Wheat, 52#. 8^. 



1771 - - 
JFriet o/tA* Tear • 

1772 - - 



1775 - - 
frit» of the Tear • 

1776 - - 
Price of the Tear • 

1777 - - 
PrUeoftbeTcar- 

1778 - - 
Pritt of the Tear • 

1779 - - 
PrUe of the Tear - 

1780 - . 
Price of tbeTear - 

1781 - - 
Price of the Tear • 

1782 - . 
Price of tbt Tear • 

178:J - - 
Price of the Tear - 

1784 . - 
Price of the Tear - 

1785 - ,. 
Priceof the Tear  

1786 - • 
Price cf the Tear  

1787 - . 
Price of the Tear - 

1788 - 
Price of the Tear 



18 Years. 



91,037 
Wheat, 48/. 4d. 

210,664 
Wheat, 38#. 2^ 

87,686 
Wheat, ^t.^ 

141,070 
Wheat, - 43/. 

223,261 
Wheat, 33/. 8^^. 

994,039 
Wheat, 35/v 8^. 

103,021 
Wheat, 44/. 8^ 

145,152 
Wheat. 47/. 1 a/. 

51,943 
S^'heat, 52/. 8^. 

89,288 
Wheat. 48/. 10^. 

132,685 
Wheat, 41/. irv. 

205,466 
Wheat, 38/. lOA 

120,536 
Wheat, 41/. 2^/. 

82,971 
Wheat, - 45/. 
— ii ii t » I 



BARLEY and MALT. 



Exported. 



Imported. 



Quarters. I Quarters. !( 



2,510 

25,474 

56,857 

289,149 

560,988 



1,948,452 



34,198 *9 
Barley, 25/.8dl 

14.031 
Barley, 25/.4dL 

2,475 
Barley, 28/. 4^. 

2,911 
Barley, 28/. 6^/. 

J 51,414 
Barley, - 2S», 
136,114 
Barky; 20r.2^ 

142,725 
Barley, 20/: 6^. 

103,930 
Barley, 22/. 6^. 

85,777 
Barley, 19/. 6</. 

191,563 
Barley, • 17/. 

150,468 
Barley, 17/. 2^. 

127,744 
Barley, 22t,Cd, 

Mfi65 
Barley, 30/. 4(/. 

66,889 
Barley, 27/. 10^. 

166,448 
Barley, - 24/. 
5M6SII 111,598 

Barley, 24/. 4^. 

1.35.089 
Barley, 22/. &/. 

212,811 
Barley, - 22/. 



233,323 

106,394 

5,039 

3,915 

159,866 

80,695 

584,183 

216,947 

110 



Quarcen. 
2S8 



sfies 

63,916 



OATS and OATMEAL 



Exported. llmportBd 



Quarters. $ 




59,339 
148,710 



2,716,293 
1,948,452 



Balance Importedl 
Bulance Exportedl 



767,841 



1,790,250 
864,867 



925.SR3 



35,233 ^ 
Oats, 16/. bJ, 

23,599 
Oats, 16/. SUf. 

18,777 
Oats, 17/. 2^. 
171,508| 16,433 

lOats, 17/. lOdl 

139,4511 26,485 

mtt, 16/. ed. 
8,499| 34,987 

Oats, - . 15/. 
7,981| 36,614 

Oats, 15/. 8J. 

56,543 
lOats, 15/. 2d, 

22,286 
Oats, - - 14/. 

27^)23 
Oat% 12/. 10^. 

41,717 
Oat/. 13/. 84. 

23,S17 
Oats, 52/. 2d 

1,826 
Oats, 19/. lOdl 

13 511 
Oats, 18/. 4^. 

25,273 
Oats, 17/. 2d 

19,293 
Oats, - - 18/. 

17,098 
Oats, 16/. 9^, 

14,418 
Oats, 15/. Sd 



Qoatten 

212327 



• ••a....... 



• . .*..•.•.• 



42,714 

"7,085 

852 

56 

I.......... 

13,592 

i44,9a6 

' 77,18 

67^215 

62^74 

43,244 

.....•••a... 

1M79 



• 



. a. ....... 



864,867 



220,94« 

.•.••M.<*«' 

266,^ 



.*• ..a..*.' 

195,^ 
109,446 



274fi»^ 
••• 

478,478 

512/)W 
413,827 



464,4 .S3 



|. 



5,245,S0C 
464,43S 



4.780,867 



The price of the grain heing fairly considered, both on importation and exportati' 



•ion 




The average )price of the above 18 years... ... per Qr. 

The finest and coarsest sorts of grain gene-'l 

r»lly exceed and reduce the average price > per Qr. 
as follows; viz j 



Wheat. 
44/. 9d 



4i. 



Barlet. 
23i. 7d 



2/. 



■Qsan 



Oats. Rye. 



16. 2d, 



2s. 



29/. 8d 



J 
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Jo. 1. 

^gland and Scotland, for 18 yean, from 5th January 1770, to 5th January 1789» 
c^ether with the average price of com in England, under each year. 



RYE. 



Bxported. Imported. 



Quarters. p.Q. 

Rye, 34/. 4d, 
Rye, S€#« SJ. 



Quarters 
2,179 



Rye, 33/. 4</. 

2,260 
Rye* 34/. 4d. 

2,7«2 
Rye, 32/. lO/. 

10,999 
Rye, 26/. 10</. 

946 
Rye — 28/^ 

1,706 
Rye, 2Su 4d, 

3,199 
Rye, ^3/. 4</. 

6,305 
Rye, 32/. 2d. 

2,701 
Rye, 26f. lOd, 

4,003 
Rye, 28/. lO/. 

3,365 
Rye, 35/. Sd, 

6,731 
R^e, 32/. 2d, 

13,163 
Rye, — - 28/. 

6,736 
Rye, 27/. 2d. 

12,683 
Rye, 27/. &/. 

31,220 
Rye, 27/. Sd. 



4,799 

9,255 

41,427 

33,574 

3.415 

18,454 

9,327 

1,693 



BEANS and PEASE. 



PAID ON EXPORTATION] 



Exported 



10,743 



Imported. 






108,739 



]p.*«ai 



81^95 

24,779 

28,761' 

3,643 

7,054 



Quarters. perQ. 

17,053 
Beans, 28/. 6d, 

17P96 
Beans <— SOr. 

15,181  
Beans — 33/. 

13,567 
Beans, 31/. 2d, 

19,349 
Beans, 28/. 8^- 

56,087 
Beans, 26/. 6d. 

47,156 
Beans, 28/. 6d 

37,675 
Beans, 27/. Sd. 

44,593 
Beans, 24/. 2d. 

22,941 
Beans, 22/. 2d. 

19,344 
B^ans — 23/. 

26,128 
Beans^ -^ 26i. 

12,960 
Beans, 34/. IQd. 

10,976 
Beans, 32/. 2d. 

15,904 
Beans, SO/. Sd 

16,309 
Beans, 33/. 2d. 

18,260 
Beans, 31/. lOd, 

. 15,185 
Beans, 27/. 2d. 



Quarters 



Received on 
Importation. 



Bounties. 



£. 



d. 



.131 I 6,170 7 6 
490 



Drawback s. 



Duties. 






280,398 
108,739 



171,659 



425,664 



61,116 
24,591 
44,452 
38.343 
63,829 I 
57,933 
43,745 
25,125 
17,753 
8,558 
31,614 
45,616 
10,^13 
35,709 
42,884 
10,902 



6/>23 3 10 
7,849 10 11 
52,248 — 9 
45,666 16 5 
43,806 7 9 
54,506 2 6 
77,715 17 — 
32,270 14 7 
47,914 7 4 
13,357 4 8 
23,620 4 6 
26,314 5 10 
53,804 — 4 
56,979 18 9 
45,182 12 3 



j^, /. d. jC* '• ^» 

13,717 a — 

3,766 1 10 

Duty free. 

1S,7U 15 U 

19,797 19 6 

3,688 18 — 



1,798 16 8 

786 8 — 

102 1 10 

224 8 6 



8,836 8 6 
4,904 9 4 



: 



^70,3041 593.429 15 5 
425,6641 4,153 10 11 



97 1 ^ 2,989 16 9 

29 17 ll 1,127 11 11 

46 9 2I 4,722 II -* 

55 7 l| 2,349 17 I 

461 11 3(1 20,609 13 5 

255 3 5| 9,939 10 8 

207 1 6| 7,448 17 2 

7$ 10 4| 6,270 11 6 

9 5 11| 6,625 19 8 
6,665 14 10 



4,153 10 111 130,167 8 6 



144,640 1 597,583 6 

137,167 8 6 



: 



Exports and Importo, 

Extracted from the Custom 

Hoyse Books. 

Prices of the 18 years, 
Extracted from the Com Re- 
Total paid for grain and bounties, &c L|| 5,236,415 17 lp| gister established by Act of 



Balance paid in bounties, &c | 460,415 17 10 

the bahmec paid in the 18 years amoontt to |4,776,q00 



or !>. 291,000 per annum. 



i««. 



10th Geo. (11. 



And the great exportation trade entirely lost, which,from 1746 
to 1765, produced a net gain of L.651,000 per annum. (See JNo. JAMES CATHERWOOD. 
Smithes Corn Tra^s^ fo. 136.1 



The iTerage prices of the 19 years (from 1746 to 1765) are? q^ 
collected from the best authority that could be ohtainod .., { 1" « * 



Wheat. 
32. 8. 



Earlst. iOat*. 
17. 8. 14. 



( 5* ) 



A?P«HDIX« No«II« 



Afk ACCOUNT of the quanlity of corn exported for nineteen years, fton 
1746 to 1765, inclusive, with the bounty paid thereon; distinguishiiig eadi 
ye^, and the several sorts of coin^— ^N. o. This account is for Rngland 



1747 4109,140 2|391|889 S 

d49,3«8 



Barley. 



Qn.K 



1748 73,357 

1749 52,S2i 3 

1750. 224400 7 



1752.. 

1753.. 

1754.. 

1755.t...* 

J 756m 

1757.. 

1758.. 

175$,. 

mo,. 

1761.. 
.i76v«»«*«« 

17wo.««*.« 

1764... 
1765... 



32,698 

106,331 3 

67fi4B 

47,77© 3 

32,836 

26»938 5 

7,P94 7 

69> 

22,862 4 

34.596 4 

97,897 1 

130^7S 3 

38,390 1 

9,218 6 

19,631 5 



Malt. 



Qn.B. 



855,469 5 

330,754 9 

256,547 4 

287,578 6 

274,424 7 

1 321,995 

341,568 6 

236,925 6 

/>6,164 2 

10,728 1 

166,079 

r 

224,195 D 
879,05J 5 
254,428 5 
165,494 6 
223,220 5 
208,235 3 



OatmeaL 



2,122 4 
3,768 4 
1^81 ; 
4h283 4 
2,476 2 
1,590 1 
7.012 1 
2,390 2 
1,112 2 
2,310 4 
4,417 6 
1,831 4 



Rye. 



Wheat and 
wheat-^neal 



1 

3,134 6 


2,38^ 4 


2,839 6 


1,368 4 


1,664 4 


1,101 


2,047 6 



Ors. B. 
92,718 3 

10SgB9l 4 

106.812 4 

99/)49 3 

71,048 4 

57,847 2 

24^35 7 

42,915 1 

43,441 7 

29,968 7 

907 I 

41,480 2 
52,766 4 
57,571 1 
28,41.0 2 
12,933 7 
27,690 1 
12,083 7 



Qrt.B. 
266,906 7 

543,387 5 

629^9 O 

947,602 1 

661,416 4 

429,279 4 

299.608 7 

356,270 1 

237,459 2 

101,936 4 

11,226 

9,233 6 

226,426 

390,710 4 

440,746 2 

294,500 

427,074 3 

396,537 5 

167,030 



Oats. 



QfuB. 
12/>10 2 

15.813 1 
12,605 7 



Bounties paid. 



141.123 1 10 
202,637 14 II 
228,566 8 I 



10,554 2 262,583 — 2 

8,459 1 154,904 07 4 

9,666 3] 186.218 7 — 

11,107 21222,506 8 6 

20,228 I 14?,413 7 2 

7,779 5 166,134 7 4 

8,499 5 109,228 1 8 

12,117 22,558 16 9 

7,932 4 3,752 6 10 

6iSe6 5 58,802 9 2 \ 

12,299 5 118,247 4 5 1 

14,683 153,558 4 I 

145p257 129,210 2 6 

1 
10,844 1 152,879 J3 2 

8,436 5 149,607 2 7 

9,633 5 33,933 I4 8 



N. B. The comptroller general cannot carry an account of the bounties actually paid, further 
back than the year 1747 — but it appears, by an account of the bounties payable since thf ^ 
commencement of the present century, that the greatest bounty was paid in the year 1750. 

I 

THOMAS IRVING. 

Inspector Qenera]* 



Injector General's CHIke, 
Cjistpm House, London, 25 Feb. 1790. 
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Appekdxx, No. III. 



An ACCOUNT of the Quantity of each Sort of Com imported into England 
from 1746 to 1765, inclusive; distinguishing each Year, with the Amount of 
Duties paid thereon, distinguishing each Year. 



1747 

1748««.*»T 
ji . ^"•••••» 

1750,. 

1751 

X I 0^9 •«• • • 
X f d4« • •• • • 

1755.... 

1756.... 

1757.... 

1758.... 

1759.... 

1760.... 

1701..,. 

1762.... 

17$3m...4 

1764.... 



Barley. 



ea» 



Qrs BUsh. 

14 4 

40 



- % 



4 6 

5,799 1 

9,752 si — 
42 






942 S 
3>S87 ?| 
5,110 2 



1765 3,597 



Oftts. 



Oatmeal* 



Qrs Bush. 

20 3 

2,291 1 

250 0| 

33 S 

52,421 7 

1,591 2 

41,390 



Qrs Bush. 
10 
2 4 



292 
5,280 4 



7,460 2 29S 3 
12,276 2 1,563 7 



321 4 

21 
16,570 1 
217j6S7 .5 
122,477 8 
82,205 4 



13 2 
3 6 



829 6 

836 5 

11,892 3 

541 6 



Pease. 



Rfe. 



Qrs Bush. 
1,695 
7,861 7 



Whtfit. 



QKtfQmiu' 

385 

382 

279 5 

3 



201 

5 

130,343 2 

19,039 7 

82 1 



66 2 
8 1 
1 1 
89,642 5 — 



Wkeat 
Flour. 



Total Duties. 



24 11 6 

25 5 10 
12 18 9 
57 9 3 

6 10 2 

— 17 9 
1,323 13 — 

40 3 — 

1,230 16 1 

8,839 17 8 

1,881 5 10 

14 19 8 

^ 1 ' — 1 10 

— 10 6 
471 17 4 

^,576 13 1 

3,540 5 8 

6,771 2 6 



THOMAS IRVING, 
Inspector General. 



Inspector Generars Oflke, 
Customhonse, London, 1 Mvch 1790. 



The inspector general be^ leave to acqwuot their Iqrdshbs^ that the rate of the duties upon com 
depends upon t variety <tf cwcumstancea, but more parucurarly upon the current prices at the time' 
of iauortation, which prices cannot now be ascertained with any degree of accuracy during the 
period for whichtEe aVove account is required. The inspector f^ttal has consulted some m the 
Dest informed oRtcers in the long room; and they are of opimon, thfft the importation genenlly 
took place under the low duties; he has, therefore, computed the quantities accbrdmg to those 
rates. 
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Appbntox, No. 4. 



|str TT70ULD the last*mentioned method of making the 

V V turns, according to the directions of the com act pass- 
ed last session, einfoarrass the business, or make it so much 
more difficult in the execution^ that the returns might not be 
8o regularly made, or that the persons making them would in 
cppsequence of any additional trouble be dissatisfied with the 
allowance now made them ? 



In answering the above question, it will, I conceive, be proper to 
state the manner in which returns are made under the act of the 10th 
Geo. m. and also those made pursuant to the act of the last sessions. 

By the first^mentioned act, the persons who make returns, receive a 
sum not exceeding two shillings for each. They collect the prices by 
inquiry among the dealers on market days; and when ascertained^ 
they mdce up their returns in the following manner ; viz. 



County of 
Leicester* 



Leicestef« 



Saturday. 
Februaiy 6th, 1790, 



A RETURN of the Prices of Com from this Market 



T— r 



Price by the 
custoniaiy 
measure. 



Wh^t pef quarter, from - - 

to 



£. s. d. 
2 18 6 

2 7 — 



Average. 



£. s» d, 
2 12 9 



Price by the 
standard 

Winchester 
bushel of 

8 gallons. 



£. s. d^ 
— 64 



Note. 
The quarter is 8 iKisbels, the 
bushel cootainii^ 8 gallon^ 
and 2 pints. 



The price of the other sorts 
of grain is given in like 
manner. 



From the mode of collecting these prices, it is not likely that the 
inspectors can obtain theni so accurately as could be wished, not being 
authorized to demand any account from the dealers, and the dealers 
pot being obliged to render them any. 

The ipethod aboye stalled; of giving the average, is not a true one, 
R>r if a greater quantity of wheat was sold at ie2 : 18 : 6 than 
gt £2, 78, the averaee would be more than £2: 12 ; 9 ^ an4 
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if a less quantl^ was sold at the former than at the latter price^ 
the average could not be so much as L. 2. 12s. M. It is there- 
fore evident, that unless Ae quantity i^ known, and the cost of 
it| <lie true average price cannot be ascertained; of course the 
returns made under the act of 10th Geo* III. are not so accu- 
rate as those made pursuant to the late act, which enacts. That 
the buyers of com for sale shall be sworn to deliver every week, 
to the inspector of th^ market at which they buy, a tirue account 
of the quantities they purchase, and the cost thereof. 
' When the inspector has* received such accounts, which, at 
some places, are very numerous, he enters them in a book, from 
which he makes his return to the receiver of com returns, as 
under, and then transmits a duplicate of it to the^ several col- 
lectors pf ^HSton^s wjlthin his district* 



County of Lancaster. 



'Makc^estbr, Saturday, Feb. 6th, 1790. 



A RETURN of the quantities and prices of corn and grain froip this 

market, for one week, ended this day. 





Quantities, 
customary 
measure. 


Price 

by the 

quarter. 


Amount of 
each parcel 
at the jieve- 
ral rates. 


The aggregate 

quantity, 

Winchester 

measure. 


The average 

price per quar- 

ter,WiDche8ter 

measure. 


The average 

price per buuiel, 

Winchester 

measure. 




Qur. BosheL 


/. J. 


£• '• ^' 


Qur. Bushel. 


£' *' ^ 


aC- '• '• 


Wheat 
by the 
quarter, 
Winches- 
ter mea- 


4 4 
51 4 

8 4 
93 S 
32 3 
38 5 


58 — 
55 4 
54 6 
54 4 
53 11 
53 8 


13 1 — 
142 13 1 

23 8 4 
253 15 — 

87 13 5 
103 14 6 


' 






fure. 


7 — 


53 5 


18 13 11 






% 




17 2 


52 11 


45 16 1 






1 




25 1 


52 8 


66 3 3 






S 




— 5 


51 3 


1 15 2 










2 6 


42 8 


5 18 8 








282 —I 


— 


762 12 8 


282 — 


2 14 — 

1 


— 6 9 



If the average of the above was taken according to the usual 
method, under the act of 10th Geo. III. by giving the medium 
of the highest and lowest price thus, wheat from 58s. to 42b. 8d« 
the average price per quarter would be only L.2 lOs. 0|d. in- 
stead of Iu2 14s. 0|d. 

From what has been before stated, it is manifest, that the duty of 
the inspectors und^r the act of 10th Qeo. III« is considerably less 
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atma Ae dn^ cf the inmcton miet the fatte Mt» and thM the 
aBo#ance made to the w wei w—y he de ei ecd icty in e dmy e fe 
to the tfouUe of the latter. 

2d. Can yoa reconmtend any method of mafciag theae re« 
tornsy vdiich will render them aa aocorate aa Aoae di- 
rected by tiie act of last jear, and yet not pot the 
persons, who are to make th^ teComSy under loo 
great difficolties in making tiiem ? 

I can think of no method better calculated for obtaining ime 
returns of the prices of com and grain, than that dvected bjr 
the act of last session. 

JNo- JAs. €ATHERWOOD, 
Receiver of com returns. 
nOi Teb. 1790. 



I 



I 
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AppENpix, No. 5, 



An ACCOUNT of the several sorts of grain^ exported and itap&tted from and tp 
Great Britain^ for eight years, previous to the commencement of the new com 
law (31 Geo. III. chap. 30.) and for eight years previous to its commencement ; 
divided into periods of four years, with the average thereof. 



Yrs. 



1784 
85 
86 

87 



Tot 

Avr. 



Wheat and Flour. 



Exports. 1 Imports. 



Qrs. 

89,288 
132^85 
205,466 
120,536 



547,975 



Qrs. 

216,947 

110,863 

51,463 

59,339 



438,612 



\ 
Barley and JMalt. . 



Exports. 



Qrs. 

66,889 
166,448 
111,598 
135,089 



In^orts. 



#|O,024 



Qrs. 

77,182 

' i^,212 

6^)374 

43,844 



250,pl2 



Oats and A^tmeal 



Exports. 



13,511 
25^273 

17iQ?8. 



75.175 



Imports. 



Qrs. 

266,993 
274;O09 
478,473 
512/XH 



Rye. 



Exports 



Qrs. 

6,731 
13,163 

6,736 
12,683 



1313,564 39,313 



Imports 



Qrs. 

24,779 

28,761 

3,643 

7,054 



64,237 



Pease and Beans. 



Exports. 



Qrs. 

10,976 
15,904 
16,300 
18,260 



61,449 



Impts. 



Qm. 

45,816 
16313 
35,709 
42,884 



141,222 



136,994 



109,653 



120.000 



62,503 18,794 



382,891 



9328 



16,059 I 15,362 35,503 



ac 



se 



1788 
89 

1790 
91 

Tot. 

Att. 



82,971 

140,014 

30392 

70,626 



324,503 



SI, 126 



148,710 
112,656 
222,557 
460,056 



952,979 



238,245 



212311 

345.685 

50,966 

41,590 



651,052 



162,763 



1^,479-] 
11,1^ 

'«J,1S4 



nd,459 



28,365 

BAsHkes 



14,4i8 4 418327 (31,220 
33,283 J A57^m 40^151 



14^90 
16,498 



78,489 



19,622 



786,546 
836;736 



2,474,703 



618,676 



47 
3,528 



74346 



18,736 



14,845 
21,682 
56,378 



92,905 



, 23,226 



15,135 
29,644 
17,576 
13,707 



10,902 

3911 

43,094 

14,726 



7636^ 



19315 



69,113 



17,278 



1792(300305 I 22,786 
78,789 500372 



93 
94 
95 

Tot 

Avr. 



152302 
16.920 



548,716 



328,446 
318,104 



1,169308 



47341 
3,447 
9396 
M16 



66,700 



187,179 1 292,477 | 16,675 



118,526 

H7,16d 
128368 

16,071 



.1T380. . 722 



412,334 



,103383 



94,628. 



llUX)8,7^;H,15i 



14,436 
"5,988 



62,432 



■J>*r 



15,608 



862,979 
460378 



512 
1320 
277 



3.054334 



768,650 



13,860 



4,715 



13327 
55.592 
24,472 
24339 



117,130 



29,282 



17,285 
14352 
10,800 
14,550 



56,987 



14,247 



42,254 
48,273 
130.62 
86,071 



258,210 



*V*^=T 



64352 



 ■"■ '^ 



•   '■ 



17 



81,809 
51,470 
55^409 
991 87397 



Tot 



Avr. 



166385 



88930s 13399 
462379 .13369 



906,941 
466306 



41386 



.841,781 88,649 



41321 553383 90,662 60,063 



4Q.Q3X 
.^,198 
116,484 
•T&337 



240351 



10345 

20,040 

^,037 

19,280 



75,202 



18,800 



801,3^9 

60§,i$:c 

77S,9W 
52934(i 



2,714328 



678,507 



122 

108 

680 

40 



950 



164,453 

8,258 

6325 

22,051 



10,725 i67,917 
11.300 135,21 2 
19,907 13^,010 
11313113.550 



201,687 



50,422 



53,350 1150,689 




13,337 137 ,67'^ 
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Appendix, No. 6« 



An ACCOUNT of the number of Bilk, for Inclotiire and 
Drainage, that passed the Legishiture, in each year, fronk 
1780 to 1799, inclusive, with the averages thereof; in pe« 
riodi of &ur years. 



■f  ^ .i 



No. Average. 

1780 37 

1781 22 

1782 15 

1783 18 

— ...-23 

1784 16 

1785 23 

1786 24 

1787 24 

— ...-22 

1788 35 

1789 36 

1790 28 

1791 42 

,— ..•• 36 

1792-.-. - 43 

1793 SB 

1794..-.^ 78 

1795 82 

— -..66 

1796 78 

1797 91 

1768 53 

1799..^ 80 

V J 



REPORT 



OF THE 



COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 



The Com Committee in tM House of Commons^ in^ 
structed to examine the act of the Slst of the 
King J have made the foBamng Report^ viz. 



That, In pursuance of the instructions receiv- 
ed, they proceeded to examine the act of the Slst 
of the King, and to take, from the best informa- 
tion the^ could obtain, a comparative view of the 
price of labour, and of the unavoidd)le expencefs 
incident to the farmer, in the year 1791, and to 
the farmer at this present time ; as the best crite- 
rion by which they might judge what ought to be 
the price of the different species of grain, so as to 
allow to the grower such a fair and reasonable pro- 
fit as may induce him to pursue that line of hus- 
bandry which will the most contribute to the pro- 
duction of such an ample supply of the different 
kinds of com and grain, as may be sufficient for 
the consumption oi the kingdom. The certainty 
of this supply cannot be obtained without a con- 
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siderabie surplus in plentiful years, above th6 de** 
mand of the home market, it therefore becomes 
necessary that the grower should have such a ready 
sale for that surplus by exportation, and bounty if 
requisite, as may remove all apprehension of his 
not being able to obtain, from a glut of the com- 
modity at the home market, such a price for that 
surplus as will afford him an equitable profit on 
his labour and industry, and capital employed in 
its production. It appears then, to your commit- 
tee, that the only mode by which an ample and 
plentiful supply can Justly be expected, is to se- 
cure a certain and unirorm fair and reasonable price 
to the farmer. 

It appears to your committee, that the act pass^ 
ed in 1791, giving a power to the king and coun*' 
oil, when parhament is not sitting, of prohibiting 
the exportation of com, if the averaee price there- 
of taken from the return of the whole kingdom; 
is higher than the price at, or above which foreign 
com of the same sort is allowed to be imported 
at the low duties ; and to permit, generally, for 
three months certain, the importation of such sort 
on the lowest duties then payable,, ought never to 
be exercised but on a strong and uncontrovertible 
necessity ; as it may, if used upon light and insuf- 
ficient ground, operate as a great discouragement 
to the growth ana production of corn in this king- 
dom, by rendering the market uncertain, by mak- 
ing the export trade liable to be stopped, and by 
enabling a general import of foreign com to be 
poured into the kingdom, for the term of three 
months, at so small a variation and advance of 
price in the home market, as may perhaps be ex- 
pressly occasioned, by particular combinations, for 
the very purpose of producing that effects 
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Your committee are cautious^of recommending 
a repeal of that ^ part of the a^t, lest a necessity 
for the exercise of that power might possibfy arise^ 
thinking it better, under such circumstances^ that 
it, should be exercised according to law, than in 
opposition to it ; but, in full confidence^ that when 
due encouragement is given to the agricultVi;)e > of 
the country, and the crown and waste lands 
brought into cultivation, that the product of the 
growth of corn in Great Britain, will afford ?uch 
regular and ample supply for the cpnsumptioji of 
the kingdom^ as to admit the repeal of that power 
given to hi& majesty's privy council^ without the 
danger of any detriment aiising therefrom to the 
public. 

It further appears to your committee, that the 
tables in the said act of the 31st of the king» for 
regulating the prices at which the ports for ex- 
portation, are to be open, with ov without bounty, 
and at which the importation of foreign corn is to 
be admitted, on the low duties generally, into the 
kingdom, require very material alteration. This 
alteration seems to be demanded by the advance 
in the price of labour, and all other expences to 
which the farmer is now subject, beyond what he 
was liable to at the time when those, regulations 
were established. 

Your committee therefore, recommend the tables 
hereto anoexed, to be adopted, instead of those 
in the act of the 31st of the king, as more fitted 
to the circumstances of the present times. 

It appears fiiither to your committee, that the 
aggregate average prices of the twelve maritime 
districts, is the proper rule by which the tables fox 
regulating the export and import of com to and 
from this kingdom ought to be governed. 
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And it appears further to ^our coitlmittee, that 
tto com should be imported into any one district^ 
whei'e the price of com, taken at the two last pre- 
ceding maricet days is below the aggregate average 
prices of the twelve maritime districts, at which 
Com is allowed to be imported in the kingdom. 

The obiect of your committee, in fixing the 
price at wmch the ports shall be open for the ge- 
neral importation of com, so much higher than 
the price at which it is permitted to be exported, 
is to prevent corn from being imported into one 
part of the kingdom, and exported from another, 
at the same time ; and, by facilitating the means 
of conveying the surplus to a foreign market, to 
give that encouragement to the grower which maV 
ultimately produce such an ample supply as shall 
render the importation of foreign corn unneces-^ 
sary. In this hope, your committee are the more 
sanguine, from observing by the com retums, 
that in the course of years, when the regulations 
were most favourable to the growers, 'Bnd when 
the least check was put upon the export trade, 
the export of com from this kingdom for more 
than sixty years in succession, produced annually 
six or seven hundred thousand pounds ^ leaving 
besides, at a regular and moderate price, an ample 
sufficiency for the home consumption ; and your 
committee have on the other hand observed, that 
as the 'restrictions under the laws began more and 
more to bear hard upon the grower, and to check 
and stop the export trade, the importation has in^ 
creased, and io the last thirteen years alone has 
amounted to the enormous sum oi thirty millions, 
whilst the whole advantage of the export trade has 
been lost to this kingdom. 

riNiSv 



ACT 



DEFERRED TO IN THE FOREGOING REPORT 
OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF 

COMMONS. 



T 

Afi Act to Regulate the Importation and Esporta^ 
tion of Command the Bounties and Duties pay* 
able thereon. 



Whereas an act, passed in the thirty-first year of 
the reign of his present majesty, intituled, an act 
for regulating the importation and exportation of 
com, and the payment of the duty on foreign corn 
imported, and of the bounty on British corq e^ • 
ported : And whereas it is expedient, that so much 
of the said recited act as regulates the prices at 
which British corn, grain, malt, meal, flour, oi^ 
biscuit, may be exported, except to Ireland, and 
com, grain, meal, and flodr imported, except from 
Irclaiia, and also the duties and bounties payable 

X 
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thereon, except such duty or sum of money as may 
be payable in respect of the warehousing of any 
corn, be repealed, and that other provisions should 
be made in relation to the importation thereof in- 
to and bounties on exportation thereof out of 
Great Britain, and that regulations should also be 
made in relation to the exportation froni and im- 
portation into Ireland, of corn, grain, malt, meal, 
flour, and biscuit : May it therefore pleaw your 
majesty that it may be enacted ; and be it enact- 
ed by the king's most excellent majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the lords spiritual 
and temporal, and commons, in this present par- 
liament assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, that, from and after the fifteenth day of No- 
vember, one thousand\eight hundred and four, so 
much of the said recited act of the thirty first year 
aforesaid, as regulates the prices at which British 
corn, grain, malt, meal, flour, and biscuit, may 
be exported, except to Ireland, and at which fo- 
reign corn, grain, meal, and flour, may be import-, 
ed, except from Ireland, and as fixes the duties and 
bounties payable thereon, shall be and the same is 
hereby repealed, except so far as the same relates 
to any duty payable on any com or grain in res- 
pect of the warehousing thereof. 

II. And be it further enacted, that, from and 
aifter the said fifteenth day of November one thou- 
sand eight hundred and four, the importation and 
exportation of corn, grain, malt, meal, fio^r, and 
biscuit into and from England and Wales, shall be 
regulated by the aggregate average price of corn, 
grain, and oatmeal, or the whole of the twelve 
maritime districts in England and Wales \ and the 
importation and exportation into and from Scot- 
land, shall be regulated by the aggreg&te average 
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Erice of the whole of the four districts in Scot- 
nd ; such average price to be ascertained quar* 
terly, ! weekly, and monthly from such returns, and 
in such manner as' is directed by the said recited 
act for ^ascertaining the average prices of com, 
grain, meal, and flour ; any thing in any act or 
acts to the contraiT notwithstanding. 

III. And be it further enacted, that, from and 
after the said fifteenth day of November, one thour 
sand eight hundred and four, the several bounties 
specified in the schedule to this act annexed mark« 
c« (A.), and no other, shall be allowed and pay- 
able, and paid in respect of and upon British com, 

Sain, malt, meal, flour, and biscuit, eScported from 
reat Britain ; and all such bmmties shall be al- 
lowed and payable and paid, and the exportation 
of British com, grain, malt, meal, and flour pror 
bibited afccording to the prices and regulations of 
the said table ; any thing in the said recited act 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

IV. And be it farther enacted, that the seve- 
ral and respective duties speci^ed and set forth in 
the schedule to this act annexed, marked (B.), and 
no other or different duties, except as aforesaid, 
shall bfe charged and levied upon and payable and 
paid in respect of all com, grain, meal, and flour, 
imported into Great Britain ; and such duties 
shall be charged and payable an4 paid according 
to the prices and regulations in the said schedule ; 
any thing in any act or acts to the contrary notr 
withstanding. 

V. And be it further enacted, that nothing in 
this act contained shall extend, or be construed to 
extend, to the exportation or importation of com, 
'g^ain, meal, or flour, from Great Britain to Ire- 
land, orfron^ Ireland to Great Britain; and ail 
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the powers, provisions, authmities, regulations, pCt 
nalties, forfeitures, clauses, matters, and things ia 
the said act or any subsequent act contained, and 
not hevdby altered, varied, or repealed, shall ex<r 
tend, and be construed to exteno, to tids act, and 
be used and applied in carrying the same into ex<* 
ecution, as fully as if the provisions and dausea 
and schedules of this act had made part of the said 
acts, and as if the clauses of the said acts had be^Q 
severally, as far as the same were applicable, ret 
enacted in the body of this act. 

VI. Provided always, and be it further enad> 
ed, that whenever the average prices for regidatr 
ing the importation and exportation of com, gratiij 
meal, and flour, into and from Great Britain, shall 
be under the prices at which the same may be imr 
portable into Great Britain on the low duties from 
foreign parts, it shall and may be lawful to and for 
any person or persons to export any such com or 
grain of British growth, or any meal or flour mad^ 
thereof, from Great Britain to Ireland ; and in 
like manner, whenever the average prices for rcr 
gulating the importation and exportation of c<Mrn, 
grain, and flour, into and from Ireland, shall be 
under the prices at which the same mw be import- 
able into Ireland, on the low duties trofa foreign 
parts, it shall and may be lawful for aAy person or 
persons to export any such' corn or grain of Irish 
growth, or any meal or flour made thereof, from 
Ireland to Great Britain, provided the same be exr 
ported in British or Irish ships owned and navigat- 
ed according f o law. 

VII. And be it further enacted, that, from an4 
after the said fifteenth day of November, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and tour, the importation ^f 
foreign corn, grain, meal, and flour, mtp Ireliw4» 



• • • » 

'imd the exportetion of IrisE corn, grain, malt, 
meal, flour, and biscuit, from Ireland, and the 

E' ayment of the duties and bounties thereon, -shall 
. e regulated according to the schedules to this 
act annexed, marked (C.) and (D.) respectively, 
and the duties therein specified shdl be chv^g^^ 
and payable and paid, and the bounties therein 
specined shall be allowed and paid, according tq 
ie prices and regulations therin conteined ^any 
ikitig in any act or acts relating to corn, grain, 
meal, or flour, imported into or exported from Irer 
land, to the contrary notwithstaniung. ..... . 

VIII. And be it further enacted, that all the 
provisions, powers, authorities,' regulations, penal- 
ties j and forfeitures, dauses, matters, and thiqgs 
OOw in force in any act of parliament, in relatioQ 
to the importation into Ireland or exportation from 
Ireland of any -eom, grain, malt, meal, or flour, 
not contrary to the proviaioqs of this act, shall ex- 
tend, and be construed to extend, and be applied 
and enforced for the carrying into execution the 
purposes of this act, in relation to iiie duties and 
bounties, and importation aad exportation of corn, 
grain, meal, and flour, into and from Ireland res-* 
jectively, and regulations relating thereto, speci- 
ied in the said schedules marked (C.) and (D.), 
as'fbllv and effectually as if the same were repeat- 
ed and re-enacted in and made part of the body 
of this act 
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TO 
SCHEDULES to 

jSCHEDULE (ay-^-SlMrkig the Pdoot accor^ to wiudi 
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« "T K ' 
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yfhen imported bma the promflo oC Qofbec* 
or the other British cdlooia or plantadooi 
 ift Mottk Attifica^ 

. : • . . ^ 

If under.. 1..'.... per quarter 

Jwl(|«jDii^««»**««>*f9«.v«*»«lio««»««« 
If at, or* above .••.. per quarter 

FiniLtw Duty •..«..••.••.. 

Sctoitd L9t» Duty, .«• 



mmm^^^m 



r 

When imported £;om aoy other fore^ 
couniry: 



If under. 



.per quarter 



53s 

•.•••• •24|a 3q, 

53» ;... 



.28. 6d. 



5$s.., 



.Ot. 6d. 



Higi Duiy, 



If at, or jibove m .....per qvarter 

J)ut under • i do 



Firti Lot¥ Zluty, 



If at, or above per qtmter 



6^.M. 

>  
..t4t. Sd. 



639.. 
66&. 



64. 



6Gk. 



Steond Loxv Duty ...••••J0i.6d. 



Rye»Peaap»««d 



SSb. 



SJs. 



.l8.6d. 



I7i.. 



.Qs. 3d. 



421.. 



..SSi^Od. 



498. 

• ••••••••li^ DO* 

441. 



.a sd 



IMPORTATION of Wheat, Meal, and Flour, to be governed as follows: 
When imported from the province of Quebec* or the other British polonies 
or plantations in North America, 

High duty ^ per cwt.. .•,«.•; ^s. 6d. 

First low do , do Is. 6d, 

Second low do.« do..... ...Qs. 2^'. 

When imported from any other foreign country. 

High duty. per cwt 68. 6d, 

First low do do , Is. 6d. 

Second low do do Is. od. 

Malt made of Wheat prohibited. 

Rye ground, or Malt made of Rye ; Pease and Deans ground, prohibited^ 
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this Act refers. 

High or Low Duties are to take place bn Importation^^ 



B*pleir, Beer, 
or Bigg. 



Oat«i 



lien imported fibm tl|el ' 
rince of Qjuebec, or tttel 
r BritisA Colonies *r 



When 
province 

pdier Britis 

pianutions in North Am#. 

rica. 



OalmeaL 



M-vC^ 



p««*^ 



261. Od 

•...l«.«. 228. Od. 



X% Od. 
S8& Od. 



178. 




1^8. 
188. 



•t ($8. 7d.|l for ercry boUf 

Migh JDuty ••.-.; 



,...*.,.. 18. 3d. 


.•••••••• 


281 Od. 


188. 


08. 3d. 








Sii, 6d 


218. 


.., 22s. Od. 


. 


318; 6d 


218. 



18. Od. 



r#. <**•«. 



08. 2d. 



If at, or abo^ ...... per b^U 

but under^ •^...tDo.' 



198. dd. 



»f« 



88. Od^ 



Tirst Low i)u^^,„,,.»^ 

[f dt, or abovte per boll 

Second Lojo Duty,****,* 



168. 6d. 
i7& 4d. 



..,.v-* 18. Od« 
178. 4u[» ••..«•«.• 
08. 34 



6s. 7d. 



338. 0. I 22s. 



When impohed from any 

other foreign country : 
If under JT. ....y.%|20ib 



SSSL Od. 



Is. 8d. 



Is. Od 



228. 



0& 3d. t...^.... Os. 2d. 



High Duty .1.. *...88. Od. 

If at, or above per boll 208. ....• 

but under .Do* 2X6. ..•-«...... 

JFVfsf Low Xhity.,^,44..^ ;........l8. Od« 

If at, or aboye ...... per boll 2ls. •••. ,....• 

\j9eemd Lme Duty,* ©». ^* 



IMPORTATION of Indian Com or MaisK, to be governed by' the price 
of Barley, as follows : 

When hnported from the proviBce of Qtrebec, or tbe other British Colooie*^ 
•r plantations in North America, 

High duty ^.per quarter .«....••. .228. Od. 

fvttt low ditto ^.... ditto ..^.. Is. Sd. 

Second ditto*. .#........ ditto ......^ .Os 3d. ' • 

When imported from any other foreign country. 

High duty......^ per quarter 228. Od.' 

First low ditto.........ditto Is. 3d. 

Second ditto ^ditto Os. Sd. 



Barley, Indian Com or Maize, Beer or Bigg ground ; ai^d Malt made of 

Barley, Indian Com or Maize, Beer or Bigg prohibited. 

M^t made of Oats prohibited. 
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SCHEDULE (D)— Shewing the Fticet according to wbich the Hirii or 



i**i 



When imported from |he orovipct of Qoebec, or the 
other Brititth Goionitt or piantatjom in Korth Amtrica. Vlheat 



If inder • per barfd British 

xTvn ^/{^.•••••••••••'••••••••••••••nitnB**«* 

If at, or aboye , pfr ba^el Brittah..^,. 

But under • •« pfr ba^'el Britith...... 

J^irst Lo^ Huty ^... Britiih...« 

If at, or above vP^r barrel British.... 

Sec9»dLoyif Piv(y.. •...•British.... 



39k 7d....... 

.r....raiod. 

34aL4<L, 



.ls.6<t 



34s. 4d..^,,. ^Snlk6d.^... 
.0«.3d 



ftBeam. 



•« 



3d.**** 



Sft. Sv* •••*»« 

SSSk D«.^.***% 



>.*.***AJL Au. 



When imported fropi any other forejgn country, 



*i 



If under. 



.pe^ barrel British 



Hi^h J>$a^, 



If at, or above ». per barrel British.... 

But under....* per barrel BntTsh.... 

J^irst Zo^ TWjf..... ...«Britisb*... 

If at, or above per barrri BritMh..^**| 

Sec9nd Lvw Z>«ly.*.. «....* British...., 



Sds. 8d., 



8oSi ou.^.*»* 

If Brf^4*T — I •••*«*i4s» iod.4 **«*OT*14& od^ 

SdS. ou.*..*** 

28s.Od.«...*. 

i 

«X)a.lI<L 



9oS. oQ....*.. 

40s. 6d.,.'i... 

U ed. 

4tlMLnflu.nMi 



..Ok. Sd. 



■•*••* 



.iH. Id. 



IMPORTATION o£ Wheat, Meal, and Floor, to be g^v^med as fbUewf ; 
When imported f^om Quebec, or the other British colonies )ir plaotatisfiSi 

in ' North America, 

High Duty.. ..^..•*..». ..per cwt... ...••. ^s.'6d. Bri^sh* 

'' First low duty ...dp ...Js. 6d. do. 

V Second low duty ji^ •••^. 2d. do. 

When imported from any other foreign covtitry* 

High duty... ........ ...per cwt. 6s. ^ 

First lo# duty •..i...do, Is. 6d. 

Second low diuty.. ••.••. ...ule.„—«*»,..La> Qd* 

Malt made of T^lieat ^ *..., ..^ prohibited. 

Eye ground^ or Malt made of Rye; Pease ground^ and Beans ground**.ptohibitedi» 
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Low Duties are to take place on Importation into Ireland, 



Barley, 
Beer or Bigg. 



14s. 9d. 

•.•.•.12s. 6d. 
148. 9d...M... 
16% Od. 

168.^.'....%.. 




108. lid 

48. 2d. 

108. lid.. 

118. 7d 

.........0!S.7d» 

lU ^A...... 

;..:.....Oft Id: 



OatmeaL 



8L d. 

If under, per cwt. of 1 1 2 lbs. Avoirdupois British IS 2 

,„Higb Duty .for every cwt. British 8 

If at, or above per cwt 'British 13 2 

But under ^.percw(. British 13 10 

...M.r^ir/f £ow JDj(fy........^pei;,cwt. Bfitiph .1 O 

If tit, or »bbve.. ...... ....I. .'..«.. .per cwt BdtisH 13 10 



BifflMl Low 2)j/fj^......per cvt^t. BriiisE' 2 



> i 



lA w 



 • - !• d 

If uo4er'***M...«.M....*v.«o««..per cwt« l^rki^i^ o 

«.«•.•.. .••.^{{f&Z)«(y...« .^..percwir Brikisk .9 

If at, or abpve..«.-«,M...-».»«..*«.^er cyrt. Britidi 1^ 

But tinder. 4>ercwt. British 16 9 

- First Low Duty per cwt. British 1 O 

If at, or above per cwt British t€ 9 

>,.,.. Second Low DtOy per cwt. British O 6 



.'l?^.^.^* 

188. Od..^MM 

ft • . 

188. lOd. 

.08. 8d. 

188. lOd.*..... 
XH, Id. 



X^u 6d* / 

,.,.«..».4a. 2d. 

13|* $d» 

14s. 2d....... 

08, 7d. 

148. 2d. 

08. Id. 



IMPORTATION of Indian Com or Maize, to be governed by the Price of Barky 

as follows : 

When imported from Quebec, or the other British colonies or phntationt 

in North America, 



High duty per barrel* 

First low duty ...do.... 

Second low duty....* .da...* 



.158. Od. British. 
. Os. lOd. dow 
. 08.2d. do. 



When imported from any other fordgn country. 

High duty 158l Od. British. 

First low duty Qs. lOd. do. 

Second low duty 1 Os. 2d. do. 

Malt made of Oats. «,... prohibited. 
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ERRATA. 

Tzge 47 line 7th from the bottom, inatead o^" po8>e»cm,** read " pmEwaiflin. ^ 
—*— 50 line 4th from the top after **.a# it flMUttaiof.levrer people*. ad< 

** and as fewer live in towos.*' 
~«- 126 line 7ih from tb0.tQp,.aficer <■ then during the hit tizty yean" 9dd^ 

•* of the preceding century." 
<-»» 150 line 7tb from the bot(Q»« imteMi of 11. retd-Hieectiao; 
— 177 In the note, instead of « this chapter^** read *<iiia^pter.*' 
•i— 1 80 line 9th from the bottom, insert the word, *' «M* after maonfoctnrets 
•^-- 196 line 15th from the top, instead of ** or to Uve-** reH'^ ** or fivinj^.** 
— «- SSI To the title of the ad'setcion of the 7th chapicr, add, " from intciv 

^ nal sources.'* 
»«*• 932 Hne 6th from the bottom, delete the word ** and^** after <<«ther coon* 

tries." 
•i—- d49 line 1 1th from the bottom, instead of ** miseries," read ** misery.*^ 
«— «- 850 line 6th from the top, instead of «its^** read« iu" 
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